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— | DAYLIGHT ON 
: | TOMORROW'S 
SCHOOLS 









by J. E. Parsons 


Grace, Dignity and new Light for Learning. See page 10 ‘ 


Why Did Unions Shift to Pensions? - Samuel Eckler ‘ 
More Rickets Than Meets the Eye - Helen Howes 
He Married a Cloud Gordon McCallum 
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The GIFT that thrills over and over again 





WEN. Parker 51 


















Many, 


“SL” writing instruments shown on this page. Yet, for all the 


indeed, are the gifts costing far more than the NI 
greater price, they will not be so eagerly desired — nor delig 
so much —as these latest gift achievements of the Worl 


Pen Authority. 


See the models illustrated on this page at your dealers. The 
gifts that thrill over and over again are ardently longed for | 
practically everyone on your shopping list from the ages of 161 


60.... Inspired giving this year, the NEW “SL” pen masterpiece 


AT KCL 
World’s Pen Authority 


PARKER PEN CO., LTD, TORONTO, CANADA 









1B 
Desk Set, $26.50. An ideal gift 


for Dad or brother. 


White Onyx Base Magnetix 





3BM—Black and Gold Marble 


Buse Magnetix Desk Set, $31.5 
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NE e 
: the ALUMINUM business 
ig 
rld’s 
PLANTS — all kinds of plants — need supplies to thrive on. 
, This is true of plants in the garden, and true of plants which make 
r articles of aluminum. 
6 Vegetable plants draw their supplies from the soil and the air. 
) 
4 The 1000 and more alaminum manufacturing plants across Canada 
Ct é o 1 
draw theirs from us. 
And just as diffe ent garden plants produce different leaves, flowers 
roots and fruits, so these manufacturing plants shape our aluminum into 
a variety of useful forms — kitchen ware. garden tools, furniture, 
bodies for aeroplanes and trucks . . . all sorts of things which 
people want because they are light and economical. 
J We and these independent manutacturers make a team. They draw 
on us not only for aluminum but also for the technical services 
of our laboratories. And because we produce, here in Canada, a quarter 
of the world’s aluminum, they are able to buy this metal at lower : 
prices than anyone else anywhere. 
—— "1, ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
. tA ALCAN=Y ‘ 
= Ce YS Producers and Processors of Aluminum for Canadian Industry and World Markets 
= +s TORONTO * WINDSOR * MONTREAL * QUEBEC * VANCOUVER 
rhe == FERN . 
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Coutl Wlel ford WW nintie! 


When the rest of the country is cold and chilly 
take the road to the West Coast . . . where balmy 
Pacitic Ocean Currents make the weather easy- 
all year round. Some come for out-door 
rts some for gentle relaxation . . . others 
for just plain lazin’. Yes, and they come back 
again year after year — to enjoy once more the 
scenic splendour of island studded fjords . . . the 
friendly temperate climate- Call in at Harrison 
Hot Springs .. . just eighty miles from Vancouver 
up the beautiful Fraser Valley This inter- 
nationally famous spa nestles among mile-high 
mountains on the shores of a winding, crystal 
lear mountain lake. In British Columbia you'll 
find the warm welcome, fine food and excellent 
accommodation that spell Holiday Happiness. 


— 6 .e@ 
Evysit ALLurIn’, 
\ 







For full details write to: 


British Columbia 
Government Travel 


Bureau, 


Victoria, B.C. 





Jacques’ Cartoons 


THOSE DULL, inane cartoons of Vernon 
Jacques . . . reached bottom with the “20th 
Century Guy Fawkes” (SN Nov. 1). It is 
overcrowded and drab, with neither the force 
of sincerity nor the saving grace of humor. 


Charleston, N. § JOHN L. AGNEW 


THE CARTOONS by Jacques are clut- 
tered, generally confused and pointless ... 
They have given the touch of Hearstian 
smear needed to complete the ensemble. 
However, even Jacques surpassed himself 
(SN Nov. 15) in blanket labelling, and that 
peculiar form of profession prejudice found 
on this continent, where it is the rule to 
ignore, look down on, underpay and sneer 
at ministers and teachers, regardless of per- 
sonal qualification or character. 

As your magazine generally contains 
little of intelligence or interest, and particu- 
larly because of your obvious support of 
the puerile and irresponsible labelling by 
implication indulged in by your cartoonist, 
I wish to cancel my subscription . 
Toronto, RONALD BATES 


One Can Only Wonder 


ONE can only wonder at the intelligence 
of the readers who write to SATURDAY 
NIGHT stating that they will never read it 
again because its cover has been changed. 

At first its “popular appeal” cover and 
contents were rather disturbing, certainly; 
but having not only the familiar basic 
articles on Canadian economics, etc., plus 
many general interest items in addition, it 
is hard to see how anyone could be so 
biased against it for such a reason. 

One thing is certain, and that is that it 
will attract many more people to read 
intelligent articles on Canadian affairs. 


Toronto. KENNETH G. FRANKUM 


Hellyer and Lenin 


I THINK that your cartoonist Jacques was 
mistaken in his annoyance at what he con- 
sidered Paul T.  Hellyer’s over-simpli- 
fication of the Communist appeal (SN, 
Nov. 15). A couple of out-of-context quota- 
tions as we find them in the newspapers 
can't help but seem facile to a reader who 
has looked into Capital or the Communist 
Manifesto. 

However, Jacques should not blame Mr. 
Hellyer for disregarding embellishments for 
the moment and pressing to the heart of the 
Communist appeal to the working class. Now 
while the subsidiary appeals to which 
Jacques alludes are undoubtedly important, 
they remain in fact subsidiary; they are 
like the veneer of culture on top of hard 
Marxist economic fact. Churchman, univer- 
sity student, teacher, and scientist ef. al., 
are the middle class material for a_ pro- 
letarianized leadership to be sure; but Mr. 
Hellyer rightly concentrates on the com- 
mon denominator. 

What could Lenin and his intellectuals 
have accomplished outside of their library 
stacks in a socially and politically progres- 
sive Russia? Let the political parties find 
and implement the “progress” which our 
society demands, and I don’t think we need 
worry about Communist appeals to special- 
ized segments of the population. 
Harvard University, LEWIS HERTZMAN 
Cambridge, Mass 


American Writers Today 


IN YOUR ISSUE of Oct. 25, you ask the 
reason for the excessive regionalism of most 
modern American fiction. Is not this due 
primarily to a lack of imagination and 
knowledge of human nature in the writer 
himself? This, in turn, is due in part to the 
appalling deficiencies in modern education. 

Up to mid-nineteenth century, the English 
writer, beginning with the precocity of 
Chaucer, wrote not of real people but of 
people he had made up, types, composite 
portraits based on his observation of people 
and human nature in general. This was en- 
couraged by reading the Greek and Latin 
poets, who were and are the supreme 
analysts of human motives and passions. 

Today the American writer has ne*her 
the imagination nor the education to enable 
him to write with any deep perception. All 


he can do is observe and set down wha: he 
sees. When he tries to create a characte. of 
universal significance, his failure is in G :ect 
proportion to the ambition of his attenspy 


London, Ont, H. C. FRA\cIg 


Our Air Defen es 


CANADA'S AIR DEFENCE (SN Novy. 2) 
is portrayed in mimicry and in a far. cal 
obsolescent way by one photograph 1e 
radar equipment photographed there rec. ds 
an aircraft present, but that aircraft ¢ e 
seen in the picture. Is this satire? 

We must learn from the British the i 
tegy of war. If you are a small nation u 
look around and find yourself a big | ly, 
If Canada looks around it can find o» us 
very doorstep the U. S., the greatest p 
on earth. Then if we are attacked by an 
enemy, the primary job of our diplo ;. 
militarists and strategists, is to see how st 
they can rush the United States to our t 
line of defence. 

Yorkton, Sask STUSH OB 


I WAS SURPRISED to see Sari Y 
NicHuT referring to Vampire Jets is 
“obsolete before the first model is off 
draughting board.” The word, of co 
should have been obsolescent. 

Toronto. Ww. H. 


@ That is correct. 


Catholic Temperan<e 


IT WOULD not be difficult to edit a 
stantial volume on the teaching of 
Catholic Bishops of Canada, 1659-1949 
temperance. The teaching of His Emin 
Cardinal McGuigan on this Christian 
does not differ from that of Msgr. I 
the first Bishop in Canada. 

The statement of His Eminence that 
Catholic youth of his Archdiocese shoul 
all times practise temperance (SN Novy 
may be found in a Lenten pastoral issued 
by the Cardinal during World War 
SATURDAY NIGHT is in error when it s 
“The Roman Catholic Church has folk j 
up the Anglican Synod’s concern h 
drinking among youths with a sizzling st 
ment of its own views.” 


Malton, Ont. REV. JOHN B. O'REI 


Still Flouting 


SINCE Satrurpay NiGcHT flouts tradition 
and flaunts modernity, why not also go 

the people who do not know if or wh: 
they mean to imply what they infer, or i 
what they imply? 

Ottawa. CHARLOTTE WHITION 


WHILE I sympathize entirely with your 
rent campaign against the misuse of fla 
and flout, I would suggest that you keep 
eye open for errors of a similar natur 
your own excellent review: to wit, the 
toon wherein Jacques describes a grie 
as “imaginative”, 
Armdale, N.S. 


@ As many readers have pointed o 
should have been “imaginary” 


(MRS.) M. GUE 


Can’t See it 


NO I'm rather afraid I can’t see Sart 
NiGHT your way. I had supported 
my personal advantage) for a qu 
of a century. I liked the old form. It 
personality 

I have gone with real care over 
five issues in the new form; and the 
is finished. I wish I had not to say it 
you are now copyists: and copyists 
not the best models. 

Quite likely Ill modify these an 
views in the course of time—but 
modify them, not recant them! 


Swift Current, Sask. G. C. THOME 
It’s Great! 


MY BELATED congratulations on 

new format and redesign of content. 
though I very much liked the “feel” of 
late lamented SN, it must be admitted 
it was a little unhandy. The new SN is 


right . . . it’s great! 
“Canadian Weekly Editor’ LC. Y 
Vancouver, B.C, Publis er 















hai he g ~ew Toronto’s dog pound now has 
te: of wir {ow panes, installed after Council- 


shore. As night fell she came ashore 
and a police dog seized her gun arm 


@ At Pinawa, Man., 2-year-old John- 
ny Melnick has a buggy built by his 
father for about $35. The car is five 
feet long, does 70 miles on a gallon 
of gas, has top speed of three mph. 
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teeth to “bite the dust of the extensive 
prairie.” 

@ In his report to Vernon, BC, City 
Council, City Engineer F. G. Dewolfe 
explained a day’s delay in tearing up 











































: ct rricke aid: “There i i ‘ > ac take i MLC r il: . 
areas lor Frickett said: Chere will be a lot and she was taken into custody. Giles Wines Waking. te eam a back lane for rerolling. This had 
Rascis of jogs in there and I don’t want to . ee ee ee er ee ee been postponed because dust from the 
sec them freeze.” @ Calgary’s Sheriff W. K. Jull re- not quite sure where London, Ont., is. d k id h dita thos 
: re ‘eived a request fr ‘ : : , : road WOrK wou ave ed lines 
, ceived a request from an Irish lad in It recently lauded the engineer of an f h : h = ? oh irue . 
' - ss . ° - o* . . Ey oe . . y < g ¢ y y ae 5 
- g \ deranged woman, after wounding Belfast for a cowboy outfit for his Owen Sound-London train for his Cre ae ens 
V. 22) on. policeman, sat all day in a row- 8-year-old brother. “Mummy couldn't moral courage in enlisting the aid of @ Joe Phillips of Estevan, Sask., won 
ar cal bo | in a heavy snowstorm in the get one here and if you could please passengers to find his false teeth which a new car in a service club carnival 
1 F 2 river < > she J 2. > ¢ 5 So = T 
Bik. m ‘dle of the river at Buctouche, NB, send one we would send whatever you fell on the track when he sneezed. But and a $45 pool on an NHL game 
c 8 . mo: . . . ry x « e . 9 e . . 
A wi ie RCMP officers patrolled the would like from her in return. it said the sneeze caused the engineer's within a few hours. 
e . 
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= BOARD OF 
. DIRECTORS 
Honora r 
ance ANK OF ONTREAL HUNTLY R. DRUMMOND 
, Founded in 1817 B. C. GARDNER. sc. 
9 1 j 
nence ° g M ( I HON, 
V e y cT ,rATY . Pye - — J Ss. C. MEWBURN M.G. 
CONDENSED GENERAL STATEMENT CHARLES F. SISE 
it October 31st, 1949 Y ‘ 
ilk Y 
ASSETS f ROSS |} Mic MASTER 
SS 1 , NORMAN J. DAWES 
Cash on hand and due from banks and bankers . See a - S$ 268,151,423.47 GMI 
S Notes of and cheques on other banks 117,878,643.26 LOUIS I 
} Government and Other Public Securities (not exceeding market value) 1,04-4,968,842.21 L. J. BELNA 
h I 4 GO IN 
ae Other Bonds, Debentures and Stocks (not exceeding market value) 122,917,348.16 ; ri a 4 ON 
Cambians. 2 ae 2a) fae Ges Me: “Saee fee Ce hee ee fa an cw Be 18,174,652.91 
= : CHARLES A : 
$1,602,090,910.01 P¢ 
( I cr A \ 
. Commercial and Other Loans . . «© «© «© «© « , 187 352,653.41 ' 
ting ; ee ; ced 
Bank Premises ed ce rey ron ah we” Sb wid 17,850,169.22 V. R. PORTEOUS 
fition Customers’ Liability under Acceptances and Letters of Credit (as per contra) 28,820,653.02 OHN A. Maca 
Other Assets. ° ° : ° : . . . . . . ‘ : ° 973,877.78 Go! ON ( LI H 
$2,13),688,263.44 HEW'A 
—— DALTON C. COLEMAN 
TION LIABILITIES 
( 
Notes of the Bank im Cieculation . «© «© «© B® «© € & « « § 3,62 1,916.01 
a Deposits - Ss Pe ea ee ee er ee A TS K.-C. 
a ; : s 
eae Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding . . . . ?8.820,653.02 ‘ “ 
Other Liabilities .. ; . 4 ee ae ee es 2,947,186. 1 
Capital . , ; : : ; ; ‘ ‘ ‘ s x $36,000,000.00 / < a t 
Rest or Rese ryve Fund . ° . . . . . . 48,000,000.00 P 
Undivided Profits. : ° e . . . . ° ° 1,155.810.61 85,155,810.61 E. S : 
= 4 . OV NG 
S. .139,688,263.44 
LF TS NS e 
it PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Profits for the year ended October 31st, 1949, after making provision of ( ON L 
$972,105.21 for Depreciation of Bank Premises, Furniture and Equipment it , 
and an appropriation to Contingency Reserve, out of which full provision : 
for Bad and Doubtful Debts has been made Oe | ane Side ee 9,221.569.97 s 
Provision for Dominion Income Tax and Provincial Taxes . ; ‘ 3..405.000.00 \ < 
Leaving a Net Profit ot . ; 5 ; ; : . e . e a-% 5,816,569.97 
Of this amount shareholders received or will receive . ; ‘ ‘ 3 ; 3.600.000.00 
Amount cacsied forward <« . «© « «© «© «= & @ @ « «S 2,216,569.97 
Balance of Protit and Loss Account October 30th, 1948 . = 5 . 2,939,240.6-4 
~ 5.155.810.61 ‘ 4 A 
Transferred to Rest or Reserve Fund : > ‘ _ e e 4+,000,000.00 
a faa TO A MILLION CANADIANS 
Balance of Profit and Loss Account October 31st, 1949... 2 1,155,810.61 ; 
¢! oct resem nna cena mame 


GORDON R. BALL 


General Manager 


B. C. GARDNER 


President 
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9 * + , 
Canada's First Gaunk... WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 


: 
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but are they sound? 
The facet that you have placed a newly pur- 
chased bond in your Safe Deposit Box does 
not automatically ensure that you have made 
a sound investment. 
The document vou bought is in safekeeping 
true — but the important thing is to deter- 
= mine the soundness of your security and its 
: suitability to your investment needs before 
you put it away for safekeeping. 
The experience we have gained in the selee- 
tien of sound and suitable securities over a 
period of almost fifty years is available to 
you. We invite consultation regarding the 
== safe investment of your funds. 
= LISTED STOCKS 
= Buying and Selling Orders accepted for 
execution at regular rates of commission on 
the Toronto, Montreal and New York stock 
er hance S. 
CORPN. LIMITED 
j Established 1901 
“ Ww l N, 
HAMIL N . . Q HAL Xx NT JOHN 
, 30 King Street West. Toronto, Ontario 
int i Hil I= 
i Il HUTTE LECCE Pee Ree LCLLo ooo WH Hie 
f st ee eeeccccoccoeooccoscocoooooososoosoues 
e 
ary ; 
} e ° 
aT : WHEN IN TORONTO ; 
é 2k Sa 7 $ and away from your confidential $ 
iL ce $ secretary, make use of the service $ 
ee : that has pleased so many business : 
: FLORIDA AT ITS BEST : and professional men. : 
\ t 2 e 
‘ sk? ints Se ea as : ° 
on. Florida's heautitel Gulf Coes, afters : PHONE-A-LETTER : 
ee ne @ service is as close as your nearest $ 
t e A © telephone ° 
bp es e 
Be ew fresh water : : 
pian e e 
nen § Folder on request : CALL KINGSDALE 1271 : 
Season Opening STERLING B. BOTTOME { ° : 
December 20 Monaging Director $ and have your correspondence elec- $ 
@ tronically recorded via telephone... $ 
e . ¢ e 
e intelligently transcribed ...ready for : 
, © your signature . » 
nm | e ® 
: > THE WILLS SECRETARIAL SERVICE : 
+. e 
: 207 College St., Toronto : 
es e 
Fe ccececccecccocececcccecccccccocococees 





Each Week 
SATURDAY NIGHT 


brings you unbiased interpretations of 
World 


from the Canadian viewpoint. 


National and news, reported 








PUBLIC AND COMBINES 


POLITICAL circles are still doubtful 
how much interest the Combines con- 
troversy has aroused in the country. 
Liberals hope that it will all die down 
and be forgotten, but some experienc- 
ed Ottawa observers think the public 
is only gradually waking up to the 
facts about the illegal suppression of 
the report. 

It is on the Government’s deliberate 
decision to break the law and keep 
the report secret from January until 
November that the Opposition attacks 
have concentrated. During his long 
ordeal-by-inquisition in Parliament 
Stuart Garson produced a new de- 
fence. He said that technically he did 
not receive a final report until just be- 
fore he tabled it on Nov. 7. Pressed 
to give dates he admitted that the last 
alterations were made on Feb. 23. 
Some further dates, which Garson did 
not give the House, clarify things a 
good deal further. 


SOME CRUCIAL DATES 


MR. McGREGOR’S routine request 
to the Minister for authority to have 
the report printed was sent in only a 
few days after the report itself. In 
anticipation of this authority the type 
was set and galley- -proofs delivered. 
According to usual practice, some al- 
terations were made on the galleys, 
and well before the end of January 
they were all sent back to the printer 
to be page-proofed. Authority to print 
had still not been received, and when 
McGregor asked about it on Jan. 22, 
he learned for the first time that 
“there were difficulties” about publi- 
cation. 


HOWE’S OBJECTIONS 


THE TEN PAGES of typescript con- 
taining Howe’s objections to the re- 
port (with supporting objections from 
Max Mackenzie and concurrence by 
Donald Gordon) were based, not on 
the complete report, but on a press 
summary which had been prepared in 
the Combines Investigation office. 
They were dated early in February. 
McGregor replied to them promptly at 
equal length. After further discussion, 
he decided on a final addition to the 
Chapter of Conclusions, to explain 
and elaborate the subsidy and profit 
control arrangement. This was com- 
pleted on the page proofs by Feb. 23 
but there was still no authority to 
print. 


ELECTION APPROACHING 


ON APRIL 7 the Combines Investiga- 
tion department submitted the first 
draft of the amendments to be made 
in the Combines Act. 

On April 8 Parliament adjourned 


OTTAWA VIEW 


TROP RRR RRR RRR RRR RRR RR RRR RRR EEE Boe 


for the Easter recess, buzzing w ‘th 
rumor and speculation about a gen: ral 
election. 


On April 9 Garson signed the .u- 
thorization to have the flour-mil ng 
report printed. 

On Friday, April 22, having don. a 
quick job during the parliamentary .- 
cess, the King’s Printer delivered 4¢ 
completed } yellow-bound report, 5, 0 
copies in English and 1,000 in French 


Over the week-end Ministers @ id 
MP’s returned to Ottawa after the > 
cess. 

On Monday, April 25, Parliament 
reassembled and Prime Minister ‘t 
Laurent announced his election 
cision. 

Within a few days, according to a 
note in McGregor’s files, a printed 
copy of the flour- -milling report was 
delivered to Garson. The latter does 
not recollect it and there is no doc 
mentary proof, but it is understood 
that this copy was returned —to ‘e 
stowed away with the rest of the 6,0 
copies in the Government vaults. 

On April 30 Parliament was pro- 
rogued and Ministers and MP’s left 
soon after to start the election car 
paign. 

The flour-milling report which was 
tabled on November 7 is—unaltered 
—the one which was delivered by the 
King’s Printer on April 22, eight days 
before the end of the 20th Parliament 


LAST MINUTE REPORT 


THE GOVERNMENT - suggesti 
that McGregor was on the verge 
changing his views up to the |: 
minute has no evidence to support 
After the stormy meeting in Garso 
office on Saturday, Oct. 22, with Dc 
ald Gordon and Kenneth Taylor, « 
more approach was made to McG 
gor. On Tuesday, Oct. 25, Taylor h 
a long talk with him and _ suggest 
that he insert a page in the flour-m 
ing report to meet Gordon’s vie 
McGregor’s answer was “No.” Tay 
was leaving next day for Montreal a 
urged McGregor to think it over ur 
he got back. He phoned McGre; 
again on Oct. 29. The answer was s 
“No”; and on that day McGre; 
signed his letter of resignation. 


STILL KEEPING QUI 


THE MOST contentious document ! 
Combines Investigation departm« 
ever produced is not being circulat 
to the usual mailing list. Universiti 
libraries, trade associations, trade 
pers, overseas representatives, and 
terested individuals who usually 
these documents automatically, \ 
not get this one unless they ask for 
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HE CANADIAN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
Established 1887 
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COVER 


Th NEW Forest Hill Collegiate Institute, Forest Hill 
Vii age (adjacent to Toronto), cost $1,350,000; will 
accommodate 850 students 
in 20 classrooms, four 
science labs, art room and 
library, as well as a large 
gymnasium and a theatre- 
auditorium. At the formal 
opening, Sept. 29, Premier 
Leslie Frost stated that 
this Collegiate is only one 
of 600 Ontario schools 
completed, under construc- 
tion or about to be started. 
These schools — together 
with the hundreds of new 
ones in the other prov- 
inces—are a credit, says 
Saturday Night's educa- 
Parsons, to Canada's forward- 





x} editor, J. E. 
king educational development in our school build- 
program.—Gordon Jarrett, Staff Photographer. 
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Opposition Has a Big Job 
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THE OPPOSITION as represented 
in both Parliament and Press has 
now subjected the St. Laurent min- 
istry to one of the most sustained 
offensives in recent years. The 
Canadian people of all shades of 
political opinion will do well to 
applaud these robust evidences of 
healthy reaction against iniquity 
and abuse in any circles, including 
the highest. 

Some observers pointed out, im- 
mediately after the June election, 
that the overwhelming Liberal 
majority in the House of Com- 
mons, coupled as it was with an 
even more top-heavy majority in 
the Senate, constituted a dangerous 
situation. This could only be pre- 
vented from leading to grave polit- 
ical evil through deep soul-search- 
ing and self-denial on the part of 
the Government, coupled with un- 
ceasing vigilance on the part of the 
Opposition. The wisdom of such 
observations has been thoroughly 
vindicated by the events of the 
past few weeks. 

Anyone who has watched the 
fortunes of the Liberal party over 
the past two or three decades is 
likely to agree that it has been too 
successful for its own spiritual 
health. Few parties in history have 
been so teeming with virtue as to 
be able to pull through a long 
period of power and office with- 
out serious deterioration of pur- 
pose and purity. And this party 
had the further ill-fortune to be 
in power during the whole prosecu- 
tion of a war which shook the 
whole social and economic foun- 
dations of Canada. The first casual- 
ty of war, it is sometimes said, is 
truth. The saving might well be 
amended to the dictum that the 
first casualty of war is liberal doc- 
trines. 


Authoritarian Atmosphere 


This has far more bearing on 
current issues than might be sup- 
posed. The offences with which 
the St. Laurent ministry is being 
charged, every one of them, stem 
ultimately out of war, and the 
authoritarian atmosphere which it 
engendered. War drives the parties 
which pay lip-services to free com- 
petition into arranging and insist- 
ing upon cartels and combinations, 
into price-fixing, wheat boards, 
and rent controls (which, once 
adopted, prove wretchedly hard to 
get out of). Ideological war prods 
Liberals, who make much of the 
sacredness of the individual, the 
inviolability of civil rights, and the 
freedom to think as one wishes, in- 
to inquisitions concerning the polit- 
ical beliefs of its employees; and 
then, because it does not like to be 





caught in the act, persuades the 
same Liberals into complaining 
about reporters who dig up facts 
about what is going on, and who 
proceed to give this information 
to the public. 

It was an awareness of such de- 
moralizing effects that led some 
thoughtful Liberals a year ago— 
Liberals who put the public wel- 
fare above party, or at the very 
least the long term vitality of the 
party over its immediate political 
advantage—to say quite openly to 
their friends that the Liberal party 
had been in power too long now, 
and that it would be a good thing 
if they were beaten in the forth- 
coming contest. They elaborated 
on this theme a good deal in pri- 
vate conversation. The Liberals, 
they said, had been driven into 
many non-Liberal practices during 
the war. They had picked up some 
key figures who had been invalu- 
able in the authoritarian atmos- 
phere of crisis, but who lacked any 
genuine feeling for true Liberalism. 





Period of Regeneration 


The only cure was a period of re- 
generation such as might be pro- 
vided by four or five years in op- 
position. Defeat at the polls, said 
these far-sighted Liberals, would 
give the party a chance to begin 
over again, minus the rightists and 
minus the deadwood, re-dedicated 
to the true purposes and ideals of 
Liberalism. 

These searchings of soul on the 
part of a few more earnest Liberals 
did not, of course, restrain the 
rank and file of the party and 
their key leaders from playing 
every card for victory at the polls 
last June. Their success exceeded 
all expectations, but one hopes for 
the good of the country that the 
still smal! voices of Liberal con- 
science were not entirely silenced 
by the landslide in June. This ses- 
sion cpened in an air of smug 
serenity which, however, has been 
rudely jolted by a series of dis- 
turbing incidents. The Opposition 
has been doing its duty. Even if a 
lot ef the noise has been no more 
than political opponents seeking to 
make the maximum of political 
capite! out of the incidents. the 
end effect is likely to be highly 
const-uctive. 


by 
Wilfrid 
Eggleston 
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CHRONOTHERM 


ELECTRIC CLOCK THERMOSTAT 


Sleep in cool comfort every night, 
and arise to a warm house every 
morning with Honeywell’s beauti- 
ful electric clock thermostat which 
tells time .. . and save fuel! 

By automatically lowering tempera- 
ture during sleeping hours, Chrono- 
therm cuts fuel bills 915% on an 
average. Chronotherm can be 
installed on any automatic heating 
system in place of your present 
thermostat. Ask your heating dealer 
today for full details, 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Honeywell 


TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 





Minneapolis- Honeywell Regulator Company Limited 


Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario 
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f their dreams wit! help of 
Canada's largest home-loaning 
institution, the Sun Life of Can- 
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This man started in business for himself 
many vears ago, and soon established a suc- 
|! one-man business. Then came the 
em that after his death his widow 
might be obliged to sell the business at a loss. 
Sun Life Business Assurance solved this. 
Now the enterprise will be purchased from 


¥ senior emplovees at a figure set 
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anning and saving, 





ple built the house 


ada. Furthermore, at small addi- 


tional cost, tl 


y wisely protected 
their investment with a Sun Life 
Mortgage Protection policy 
ld the husband die 
before the home is paid for, in- 
stantly clears all remaining 
mortgage indebtedness. 





which, shou 





MAKING THE BEST 


Few people realize the imposing contribution to sound 
living and social security provided by a modern life 
insurance company through the wide range of services 
it has made available to meet public needs. These 
stories, taken from the records of Canada’s leading life 
insurance organization, the Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada, illustrate a few of the functions of this 
institution and reveal how everyday personal problems 
can be successfully met by foresight and moderate 
saving through a planned life insurance programme. 





One of the 27,000 Sun Life annuitants receiv- 
ing his regular income cheque. In many in- 
stances this lifetime income was provided by 
regular small payments during the annui- 
tant’s best earning years. Others, at older 
ages, used a lump sum from savings or capi- 
tal to guard against advancing years. ioe 
pendence in old age can be made certain 
with a Sun Life Pension policy. 


win 








These men are considering the various Sun 
Life group insurance plans which can be 
instituted for the benefit of their employees. 
Thousands of workers will receive low cost 
protection for their families without age, 
medical or occupational restrictions. Marked 
improvement in labour relations will result 
and a reduced turnover of workers. 
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When this happy groom said,‘‘I do”’,he really meant 
it. He looked beyond the orange blossoms and rice 
stage down the uncertain years. He resolved to 
provide for his bride as far as was humanly possi- 
ble. That was why he saw his Sun Life represent- 
ative a week before the ceremony and arranged a 
programme of insurance that fully protects the 
girl he has sworn to cherish. 





A typical group safeguarded by a Sun Life Family 
Income Policy which simply, economically and 
effectively ensures a continuing income for the 
widow should the husband die; provides educational 
funds for the children; and finally makes available 
the full amount assured which can be used to pur- 
chase an annuity for the mother when the children 
are old enough to become wage earners. 
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Dangerous State of Mind 


{ERE is ample reason tor Canadians to feel 
nitely disturbed about the attitude of their 
ional Government concerning its responsibil- 
» to Parliament and to the public. Some very 
elutory statements have been made by members 
the Government in recent weeks. One of the 
st revelatory was that of Mr. St. Laurent de- 
ring the “leakage” which he said had occurred 
ut the decision not to entrust secret photo- 
phic work to the National Film Board. Mr. St 
“I do not think it is in the public 
erest that it should be published and discussed 


irent said: 


(in the House of Commons) 

lhe Financial Post, which was responsible for 
publication, describes this as “an astonishing 
d alarming illustration of one unexpected side 
his (the Prime Minister's) nature.” We agree 
th this estimate on all points except as regards 
nexpected.” The Prime Minister has unfor- 
lately given too many examples of precisely 
s concept of the right of the Government to 
ep things dark, to keep the public uninformed, 
resent the scrutiny of the press, for anybody 
10 has watched his course in the last four years 
regard this as an “unexpected” side of his na- 
e. It is, we trust, a side which he can learn to 
ng under discipline, and that is the reason why 
are so extremely anxious that public opinion 
uld be brought to bear, especially through the 
ire responsible part of the press, to convince 
n that unless he can bring it under discipline his 
efulness in the highest office of state will be 
ively impaired. 


Mr. Garson and the Cabinet 


HE Government left it to Mr. Garson to defend 
case for the suppression of the McGregor re- 
rt. The case has not improved with age, and 
stood up very badly to the hours of argument 
id explanation in the House of Commons. Mr. 
‘arson was on particularly weak ground in argu- 
g that the final report was not received by him 
itil two weeks before he tabled it in November. 
le admitted that Mr. McGregor had made no 
teration since February 23, and in fact that re- 
rt had been in print since before the general 
ection, in spite of all the Government's delays. 
Vell. said Mr. Garson, he might have changed it. 
Vear from now Mr. Garson may want to 
lange some of the things he said last week. But 
cither fact is relevant or very interesting except 
sa subject of speculation for an idle moment. 
What is interesting and of the closest relevance 
s that a general election took place on June 27, 


December 6, 1949 


and Was in preparation since early in the year. 
In none of the long hours that Mr. Garson spent 
on his feet in the House of Commons did he men- 
But nothing he said 
could remove the suspicion that this was the key 


tion the word “election”. 
word in the Government's deliberations. 

For this reason alone the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Howe, who in fact though not in letter bore 
the responsibilty, should not have left it to Mr. 
Garson to bear the full burden of the defence. 
Nothing that either of them could have said might 
have changed the public judgment, but at least 
the public would have known that the Govern- 
ment was not making a scapegoat of a normally 
honest but inexperienced minister. 

The judgment by which the Government is 
condemned is this: they preferred the politically 
expedient to the legal course. Their arguments 
about the substance of the McGregor report have 
no bearing here. Knowing the law they deliber- 
ately chose to flout it. Their choice may have 
helped them to win the election, and they do not 
repent of it. But they will find that there is a 
penalty attached even if it is long delaved. 

It is up to their followers even more than to 
their enemies to see that ministers are continuall\ 


reminded of the seriousness of their offence. And 
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their followers have a real interest in doing so, 
for the Government has jeopardized its most 
fragile and its most valuable possession—the 
public confidence. Nor should any Liberal min- 
ister suppose that the suspicion bred of the Mc- 
Gregor affair can be centred on Mr. Garson 
alone. It embraces every member of the Cabinet, 
and it centres on the head of the Government 
and his closest henchman, Mr. C. D. Howe. 


Government and Parliament 


THE impeccable memory of Mr. Eugene Forsey 
—which is one of the reasons why he is not uni- 
versally beloved by people whose memories are 
less impeccable or more selective—has set us right 
on certain points about the treatment of Parlia- 
ment by the Government during past years. Our 
reference a little while ago to an unfortunate lapse 
of Mr. St. Laurent in 1945 regarding secret orders- 
in-council was badly phrased. for it read as if Mr. 
King had not been then Prime Minister; but the 
idea we still think was sound, for the responsibility 
of looking after secret orders-in-council was def- 
initely that of the Minister of Justice and not of 
the Prime Minister or of the Cabinet, and the 
point we sought to make was Mr. King’s success 
in avoiding any direct evasion of his duty to Par- 
Mr. St. Laurent but his 


whole Government engaged in about the Mce- 


liament, such as not only\ 


Gregor milling report 

Mr. Forsey brings forward two cases in which 
he claims there was such evasion. One is the 1926 
election. “On June 28, 1926, Mr. King ‘urged’ 
Lord Byng to ask the British Government what he 
ought to do about Mr. King’s request for dissolu- 
Lord Byng refused. Mr. King 


never mentioned this in the debates which follow- 


tion of Parliament 


ed. He never mentioned it during the election, 
though the air was thick with allegations of the 
‘Downing Street interference’ which Mr. King had 
asked for and Lord Byng had refused. He pro- 
duced the letter in the next Parliament only when 
Mr. Cahan insisted on it, in the teeth of Mr. King’s 
efforts to dissuade him.” 

While nobody could say that Mr. King’s be- 
havior in this instance was luminously frank, we 


doubt whether it could be described as a breach 


of the Government's obligations to the House. 
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The other case cited by Mr. Forsey is more ser- 
lous, and can in our opinion be dealt with only 
by putting an extremely technical interpretation 
on the words “informal” and “proposals.” It is 
the case of the Commonwealth air training sug- 
gestions of 1938, and Mr. Forsey’s account of it 
is as follows: : 

“On June 22, 1938, Senator Dandurand, reply- 
ing to a question by Mr. Meighen on whether the 
British Government had approached our Govern- 
ment about training British air pilots in Canada, 
said: ‘Some informal conversations have taken 
place with persons who did not indicate they had 
been authorized or instructed by the British Gov- 
ernment to make any proposals.’ On March 8, 
1940, Mr. King in a radio broadcast, said that in 
May 1938, Sir Francis Floud, then British High 
Commissioner in Canada, told him the British 
Government ‘wished to explore the possibility of 
sending to Canada, for further training in Canada, 
some British air pilots who had already received 
training in the United Kingdom. The British Gov- 
ernment had wished to ascertain if there would 
be any objection to such training in Canada in 
establishments to be owned, maintained and con- 
trolled by Britain.’ ’ 


Personality Building 


DOES IT really matter, inquired the superintend- 
ent of public schools of Saskatoon (according 
to a newspaper interview published in that city) 
‘whether a child knows when to use an apos- 
trophe?” He was discussing the appalling revel- 
ations resulting from the dictation of a short pas- 
sage of English dialogue to “an unselected group 
of 94 first-year students at the University of Sas- 
katchewan who were enrolled in an English class”. 
Of this group 40 per cent could not distinguish be- 
tween “its” and “it’s”, 47 per cent misplaced the 
apostrophe in the phrase “friends’ faces”, 58 per 
cent did not distinguish between “who's” and 
“whose”, and 62 per cent began “Forty-ninth 
Street” without a capital letter. Only two students 
turned in a paper without some error in the use 
of the apostrophe 
“Does it really matter?” asks the superintendent 
of public schools of Saskatoon. And he adds: 
“When you speak the word ‘hasn't’ nobody will 


know whether the apostrophe is in the right 
place.” He holds that the primary function of 
English is “a spoken function”, and that while it 
s desirable to correct such errors as “ain’t” and 
‘he done it”, still “the relative importance of such 
errors to the personality building of the child” 
can be greatly over-estimated 

Let us pass over the question whether the first- 
vear students of the University of Saskatchewan 
are properly to be classified as children (a classi- 
fication which we think would probably annov 
them very greatly), and go on to ask ourselves 
whether it is possible for anvbody, child or adult, 
well-built personality or wholly unbuilt person- 
ality, to profit by a university education without 
knowing the difference between “whose” and 
‘who’s”, without being able to spell “fault” or 
“acquaintance” (two other very common sources 
of error in this test), and without knowing any- 
thing of the principles of punctuation in quoted 
sentences. Our own opinion is that no matter how 
beautifully their personalities are built, such per- 
sons can gain nothing from university instruction 
which will justify them in taking up the time of 
competent university instructors, that they have 
no business in a university, and that they ought to 
be putting their beautiful personalities to a more 
suitable use in plowing up good Saskatchewan 
soil or chopping down good Saskatchewan trees 


The university has been compelled by this situ- 


ation (which means by the kind of teaching en- 
couraged in Saskatchewan schools by superintend- 
ents who think that punctuation is secondary to 
personality) to establish “compulsory remedial 
English classes for freshmen”, and thus to as- 
sume a task which is entirely outside of the prop- 
er range of a university’s work. The unfortunate 
“children” who have to take these classes are sev- 
enteen to nineteen years old, and ought to be ma- 
ture enough to study the kind of subjects which 
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MacKENZIE: Culture should be practical. 


it is the business of a university to teach; but they 
have been kept so busy developing their person- 
alities that they have not learned a host of ab- 
solutely elementary facts about the English lan- 
guage—including the fact that it has a visual form 
which is of some importance as well as its audible 
form. Owing however to their ability to pass the 
matriculation examination they are able to enter 
not only the university but also the provincial 
normal schools, whence they will go forth after 
ten months’ instruction (mainly devoted, we fear, 
to teaching them how to build personalities) to 
teach other “children” that apostrophes do not 
matter. And thus the march towards illiteracy 
(combined of course with well-built personality ) 
goes on and gains momentum every year. 


Let's Wait and See 
BILLY GLADSTONE, the People’s Choice, 
Governing England long ago, 
Once declaimed in prophetic voice 
“Gone is our patriotic glow. 





We have a careless populace 
Chasing vanity day and night, 

Madly bound for the Naughty Place, 
Racing thither with all their might.” 


Britain's glory the world around 

Is but a flame of yesterday. 
Let the requiem bells resound 

Since the Nation has gone to clay.” 
Like to Cassandra's tale of woe, 

This was Billy’s lugubrious song. 
But the annals of England show 
That the prophet was slightly wrong. 


Prophets today are giving tongue in 
a weird and dolorous voice, 
None of them quite as erudite as 


Billy the People’s Choice. 


Great English Baliet 


THE audience which assembled at the Roya} 
Alexandra Theatre in Toronto last Thursday was 
the first Canadian audience in many years, «ad 
almost the first in all time, to witness a comp ete 
performance of one of the great full-length classics 
of the ballet repertory. A strong tendency to tear 
the ballet as a species of vaudeville, to consis: of 
short and varied items, has characterized he 
North American part of the world-wide b: ‘Je 
revival which has been going on now for exa ‘ly 
40 years; and in our part of the world the i}. 
length items have been rigorously pared dow: to 
the 45-minute scale, much like articles in = he 
Reader’s Digest, while practically all of the mre 
recent choreography has been shaped for 
third or at most half of a program. 

There are probably not more than five b 
theatres in the world capable of a really satisf 
production of Tschaikowski’s “Swan Lake.” 
these Sadler’s Wells in London is by general « 
sent the foremost. Nobody would have predic 
20 years ago that an English ballet theatre w« 
shortly lead the world in that art, but that is w 
has happened. The woman whose intelligence « 
organizing power achieved this miracle, Ninc'te 
de Valois, had to return to England after the Now 
York engagement; but her spirit was there at ‘he 
Royal Alex. in every gesture of the premicre 
danseuse, every grouping of the corps de bai 
almost every sweep of the bows of the violins. 4 
great ballet theatre is also inevitably a great ballet 
school, and that is supremely the case at Sadler's 
Wells. Perhaps only the expert balletomane could 
tell how great a part of the effectiveness of this 
“Swan Lake” came from the fact that everybo 
on the stage was trained in the same tradition and 
to the same ideals. There was, therefore, a perfect 
balance and rapport between all performers 
unity such as we rarely see on this side. 

Because of this it is risky to compare the work 
of the soloists with that of other dancers wh« 
we have seen in less balanced productions. M 
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got Fonteyn is obviously a supremely great dai 
er; whether she is actually the Pavlova of ou 
day is a question which must wait until other 
roles have been displayed, but certainly no other 
dancer would have fitted as she did into 
Sadler’s Wells performance. Michael Soames is 
brilliant performer on the technical side, and he 
too can infuse a sense of tragedy into a scene 

The British Council, without whose supp: 
this incomparable troupe could hardly have vi 
ed Canada, is entitled to the gratitude of all lovers 
of the beautiful in this country—especially th 
who are fortunate enough to get into the the: 
for one or more of their performances. 


Diffusing Culture 


THE Massey Commission has been perform 
a very valuable service by its tour through Ca 
da for the purpose of receiving representat! 
from people in every Province regarding 

contributions which they think the national 

ernment can and should make to forward 

interests of Canadian culture. The criticism 

been made that most of these representations | 
the form of demands for money. If that is truc 
is partly accounted for by the fact that cultur 
one of the few things for which the natio 
government in the past has practically never d 
anything involving much expenditure of the 

payers’ money, for the excellent reason that 
taxpayers would not have stood for it. Now t 
one of the chief functions of government is s 
posed to be the redistribution of the national 
come, it is natural that the arts, which have ne 
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eived anything like a reasonable share of it by 
ural distribution, should put in some noisy 
ims. 
\rtists of any kind, including those who work 
words, are not always the most practical of 
yple; and the Commission is rather good at re- 
cing their schemes to practical terms by shrewd 
sstioning. Much of this is done by Peter Wright, 
Commission’s counsel, but the Commission- 
themselves, and notably President Norman 
cKenzie of UBC, are getting pretty skilful 
sifting the wheat from the chaff or the fluff 
m the more substantial material. 
ne of the more difficult problems of the Com- 
sion is the immense difference in cultural level 
ween parts of Canada, a difference which 
ses partly from variations in economic wealth 
largely from the tendency of the larger centres 
draw to themselves an overwhelming propor- 
1 of the younger people in search of cultural 
ancement. There is reason to suppose that the 
mmission’s report when completed will put a 
ong accent on the need for diffusing cultural 
ort and cultural activities more widely over the 
flung surface of Canada. It is a great mistake 
suppose that the capacity for cultural advance- 
nt is any poorer in the remoter and less wealthy 
rts of the country than in the large cities. It 
nerely the mechanism for the diffusion of cult- 
that is more difficult to operate in such areas; 
d this is one of the main reasons why the CBC, 
ich can operate wherever a radio wave can 
ich, is sO immensely important in the whole 
isiness of enhancing the sense of what is noble 
d beautiful all over the Dominion. 


The Two Pouliots 


HERE are, as everybody knows, two Jean Fran- 
is Pouliots, an amusing comedian and a serious 
tudent of and participant in world affairs. It is 
itficult, perhaps impossible, for him to do jus- 
ce to them both. In his conversation—it can 
irdly be called a debate, for the Deputy Speaker 
is entirely forgotten—with Mr. Ferguson the 
ther day about “blokes” he did far less than 
stice to the serious side 
The word “blokes”, which is not very familiar 
English-speaking Canadians, has come into 
)pularity with certain French Canadians as an 
icomplimentary designation for Englishmen— 
obably in much the same way as “Boches” 
me to be applied to the Germans. When Mr. 
‘ouliot said that Mr. Ferguson and other mem- 
‘rs of the House were “proud to lick the boots 
the blokes” he was merely accusing them, in 
emiscouata language, of an undue affection for 
reat Britain—undue because to his mind it 
ids them to sacrifice the interests of Canada 
those of Great Britain. He would claim, and 
s claimed, that they sacrificed the interests of 
inada to those of Great Britain by participation 
at any rate by the extent of participation) in 
th the world wars, and by loans and gifts to 
ireat Britain since 1945. He is entitled to that 
ew, but we do not think he is entitled to express 
in the House of Commons in language of care- 
lly calculated insult. 
It is possible for entirely patriotic Canadians 
) believe with entire sincerity that the best in- 
rests of their own country are served by the 
\aking of very considerable sacrifices to support 
€ economic and military strength of Great 
ritain. Canadians have much more ground for 
‘ding that belief than Americans have, for as 
Ir. Julian Amery recently put it in The Nine- 
enth Century and After: “The truth is that Can- 
la has become a nation thanks to the pro- 
ctive framework of the Commonwealth. In 


an age when small states are becoming increasing- 
ly dependent on great empires, continued as- 
sociation with the Commonwealth is the best 
guarantee that Canada’s national independence 
will be preserved”. The Americans need no such 
guarantee; but their government is making very 
considerable sacrifices to support the economic 
and military strength of Great Britain, the key- 
stone of the Commonwealth, and we doubt if 
many of them feel that in so doing thev are lick- 
ing the boots of the blokes. 

Mr. Pouliot can talk about blokes on the hust- 
ings of Temiscouata to any extent that is necessary 
to get him elected, for we should be sorry to see 
him cut of the House. But he should not bring 
the language of the Temiscouata hustings into 
the House of Commons. On consideration, we 
don’t think it does him justice even as a comedian. 


A Maker of Rulers 


HOW DO men of great intellectual power and 
sincerity come to adopt—as many of them un- 
questionably do—the doctrines of Socialism? One 
way is clearly that which approaches it from the 
starting-point of a passionate desire for peace and 
a passionate hatred of the horrors of war; and 
this has been a more widespread factor in pro- 
moting the Socialist movement than most non- 
Socialists are aware. A new and admirably detail- 
ed and complete life of “Stafford Cripps: Master 
Statesman” by Eric Estorick (Longmans Green, 
$6.25) makes it abundantly clear that the Chan- 
cellor’s approach to Labor politics was entirely 
through the interest taken, first by his father (Lord 
Parmoor) and later by himself, in the World 
Alliance to Promote International Friendship 
Through the Churches. This was Sir Stafford’s 
main concern from 1923 to 1929. He believed 
that the League of Nations could be made to work 
only if provided with a spiritual basis; and when 
he formed the idea that opposition to this basis 
was to be found chiefly in the propertied classes 
he turned to the task of reducing the power of 
those classes in favor of the power of the mass 
of the people—convinced that in so doing he was 
“checking the forces of materialism.” 

Like the Communists, he was entirely confident 
that he was on the side of “the wave of the fu- 
ture.” Socialism he held was inevitable. Once 
educated, “the overwhelming majority of the 
people which consists of the working classes will 
insist upon controlling the affairs of this country 
in their own interests, and my desire is to assist 
them to do this in the wisest possible way.” (Ex- 
tract trom a letter of 1931.) 

In all ages able, honest and unselfish men have 
set up rulers (individuals or groups) in the full 
confidence that they themselves would be able to 
“assist” them to rule wisely. In all ages most of 


Belated Bread-and-Butter Note 
THAT WEEK in August that I had with you 


In your delightful cottage on the lake 

Up north, I’m living vet, asleep, awake 
4 perfect cure for when I'm feeling blue 
(Occasions which are fortunately few) 

So, tell vour wife for me, she sure can 

bake; 

And you, my host, | beg of vou to take 

My thanks, considerably overdue. 


But now it is November. In the class, 

The professor, grappling with infinity, 
Emulates, with success, a bottled bee. 
My eyes are closed. I doubt if I shall pass. . . 
But who would give a hoot, when he can 

See 
Bass at his bait in Lake Temagami? 
J. E. P. 
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them have been disappointed, and many of them 
have been slain. In the long run it may be that the 
working classes of Britain will control its affairs 
not only in their own supposed interests but also 
wisely. In the meantime Sir Stafford can hardly 
be other than somewhat disappointed. 


passing show 


DIDN’T we get along better with delin- 
quency when it was called crime? 


British electors are to vote on whether 
they want steel nationalization or no na- 
tionalization steal 


BC town planners are discussing the ques- 
tion “What makes a nice neighborhood?” 
The answer is “Keeping out people who are 
not nice. 


The Film Board gets its pictures screened, 
at least to some extent, but apparently can’t 
get screened itself. 


Ottawa Journal wants “a thug with a gun” 
to be treated as a potential murderer. How 
do you treat a potential murderer, and how 
do you know when a man with a gun is a 
thug? 


There is now a “supersensitive uranium 
finder,” but we doubt whether uranium find- 
ers is uranium keepers. 


Ireland is ready to fight to take over 
Northern Ireland, says an Irish spokesman 
touring in the United States. How lucky 
Ireland didn’t get into the United Nations! 
She wouldn't have been allowed to. 


The telephone is a great time-saver, ex- 


cept when it is being used by people who 
aren't saving time. 


Following the general example the Do- 
minion Bank ought now to change its name 
to the Government Bank 


Number of persons per unit of housing is 
smaller than at any time in Canada’s history, 
and if vou ask us, so are the units of hous- 
ing 


Somebody should ask Mr. St. Laurent 
whether Canada hasn't by any chance got 
a secret new flag 

The Russians probably heard some Cana- 
dians talking about vacancies in the Film 


Board and thought they were being invited 
to fill-"em 


The Russians are puzzled about the Cana- 
dian language anyhow. They can’t figure out 
how come that L.B. spells “Mike.” 


Toronto Telegram thinks Canadians don’t 
know how to drink. It’s not from lack of 


pi actice. 


Don't denounce the British for restricting 
their buving from Canada. People who live 
in hen houses shouldn't throw eggs 


Lucv savs she knows exactly where the 
nuts are in the East African groundnuts 
scheme, and they're not in East Africa 





DAYLIGHT 


ON TOMORROW'S 


MODERN SCHOOLS 


by J. E. Parsons 
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—Gordon Jarrett 


ELECTRICALLY-OPERATED partition that makes two large gymnasiums out of one helps solve the indoor sports 


roblem at Forest Hill Collegiate, Forest Hill Village, Ont. Collapsible bleachers 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION is boom- 


ng all the way across Canada. And 
: no wonder. The 
Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics 
estimates that by 
1953 more than 
half a million pu- 
pils will be added 
to the present 
enrolment of 
1,800,000 in ele- 





mentary schools: 
by 1959 they ex- 


—J. Kennedy 


FORSEY PAGE 


pect secondary 

schools to have 800,000 more pupils 

to swell the present number of ap- 
proximately one million 

All ten provinces are very much 

alive to this situation and are budget- 

generously to meet the increase 


Ir, } ' ' ) 
Provincial departments of education 


have embarked on a serious. long- 
term planning. Rising costs of con- 
struction seem to be no deterrent, 
natched as the i nD Co respond- 
ing rise in the educational conscious- 


rohite re wer no \cider 
Architects are exercising consider- 


ainiVv more indeper dence th in ever be- 


fore. The school building has ceased 
to be a massive, forbidding structure 
New schoois are beautiful, simple and 
uniform. Economy is no longer the 
yardstick. Instead, modern standards 
of good construction, good lighting, 
and satisfactory heating and ventila- 
tion have guided the builders. 

An inspection tour of a modern 
school will make you feel you were 
born some years too soon. Most im- 
pressive among the innovations is the 
brightness and attractiveness of the 
modern classroom. This highly desir- 
able situation is achieved in a num- 
ber of ways: larger window-areas, a 
marked increase in the lighting at the 
“dark” side of the room, prismatic 
glass blocks and a slight roof-overhang 
on southern exposures, thermopane 
windows which tip inward if extra 
ventilation is required (one of the best 
examples is in the new High School at 
Val d'Or, Quebec). 

Brightness and cheerfulness are 
achieved in other ways, too. The light- 
ing intensity of the school you. at- 
tended was probably anywhere from 
five to twelve foot-candles. Modern 
intensit\ ranges from twenty to thirty. 


(six tiers) fold up against the walls 


The modern classroom is finished in 
light colors, pastel with a dull gloss 
paint. In some schools no two rooms 
are finished in the same color-scheme: 
some even have the colors “keyed” on 





—Sask. Vis 
MODERN, Technical High Sch 
for the pupils of Swift Current, Sas 


the outside of the door for easier ide 
tification by the younger moppets. T! 
trim tends to be hardwood, with 
light, natural finish. 

Another modern feature, and one 
bring tears of gratitude to any teac! 
er’s eyes, is the increasing amount « 
built-in equipment and storage-spac 
Wardrobes supplant the old, less-easi 
supervised cloakrooms. Book-cas¢ 
storage-cupboards and _project-are 
are built-in. Modern flooring runs 
mastic tile or red rubber tile to kee 
the noise-level down. This ought 
pay rich dividends in mental healt 
for teachers. Some schools in th 
wealthier districts have linoleum-co\ 
ered floors, or even cork. In genera 
the floors of corridors and of was! 
rooms are terrazzo; and_ classroor 
ceilings are provided with acoust 
tile, and either indirect or semi-ir 
direct fluorescent lighting. 

Modern blackboards are made 
green glass, with harmonizing gre 
on the walls around them. They a 
oblique instead of vertical, and ha 
their own unit of illumination. Clas 
room furniture, light and movab! 
promotes flexibility; the room m 
become successively a stage, a count 
chamber, a studio, a shop, a ship, 


PRISMATIC glass blocks in four foot rows, with thermopane windows t/ 
tip inwards, are a feature in this new $400,000 High School at Val d¢ 
Que. Other added features are built-in book-cases and scratch-proof des 


—Globe-Teleg 
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several Of these all at the same time. 
The desks, due to a spring-rubber 
bass. can be moved noiselessly. Their 
tops can’t be carved, and in some of 
ther: the inkwell automatically shuts 
when the top is lifted, gravity keeping 
the nkwell in an upright position. 
‘‘any a modern school has a sink 
in very Classroom, and a door lead- 
ine to the outside as well as to the 
usi | door leading to the corridor. 
Th . latter feature not only renders 
fir irills more expeditious, but per- 
ni’ easy egress for nature-hikes, etc., 
wit out disturbing other classes. Some 
are provided with huge play-porches 
at ach entrance, to be used as play- 
are s whenever the weather is inclem- 
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ent. Many have 
radiant heating in 
the floors of cor- 
ridors and at en- 
trances, in order 
to dry the mois- 
ture introduced 
by the pupils. Ra- 
diant heating of 
floors is also a 
feature of several 
modern kinder- 
gartens. Some 


schools have air-conditioning units in 
the classroom, as in the case of West 


J er 
onton. 


Place Elementary School in 


Vhile the most modern school in 
own community may not display 
y one of these improvements, the 
neces are that it has enough of them 
issure your child of better facilities 
absorbing the three R’s. 
in terms of hard cash, the most 
icationally ambitious of the prov- 
‘s seems to be Ontario. By the end 
1950 that province will have spent 
5,000,000 over a five-year period on 
buildings and on additions to al- 
dy existing schools. Premier Leslie 
st, who officiated at the opening 


the beautiful 


new $1,350,000 


est Hill Collegiate, announced that 
cents on every dollar of provincial 
lay is spent on education. 

ypical of the new look in educa- 
ial buildings is Gorsebrook School 
Halifax, rated one of the finest in 


tern Canada. 


Not the least of its 


ures is the installation of all fix- 
s according to the height of the 


ils. This 


includes 


blackboards, 


t hangers and plumbing fixtures. 


Jeautiful new 


rural schools are 


nging up across the country. One 
the finest of the smaller structures 
be found at the viliage of Hilliers, 

Although it consists of only one 
m, it is so designed that rooms 
1 readily be added. The 32 Grade 
pupils learn their lessons under 
‘rescent lighting and are kept com- 
table by a really modern heating 
it. And all this for an initial cost 


only $15,000. 
concrete construction 


4 modern 





SELWYN COOKE 


with brick veneer 
trim and _ inner 
pumice block 
walls is the hand- 
some new Van- 
couver Vocation- 
al Institute. The 
building was re- 
cently opened by 
Hon. Humphrey 
Mitchell, Minis- 
ter of Labor. The 






































































































building cost 
$1,125,000, with 
an addition- 
al $650,000 re- 
quired for its 
up-to-date equip- 
ment. The pum- 
ice inner walls, 
something rela- 
tively new, pro- 

WILLIAMW. DOWNIE Vide sound ab- 

sorption and in- 
sulating qualities. Floors are of as- 
phalt tile, linoleum and heavy maple 
over finished concrete. To clean the 

17,640 square feet of glass in the 

outer walls, there is a built-in track 

under the eaves for the “travelling” 
window-cleaning scaffold. : 

Units of higher education, too, are 
in the process of investing millions in 
new structures or in renovating the 
old. The University of Saskatchewan 
points with particular pride to its new 

Medical Building, gymnasium, Virus 

Building, School of Agriculture Build- 

ing and Soils and Dairy Building. 
The University of Alberta is rushing 

$6,000,000 worth of new buildings to 
completion, in an effort to meet the 
day when student enrolment will aver- 
age 5,000 (present enrolment, about 

4,000). Most expensive new structure 

on the grounds is the University hos- 

pital extension, and 1950 will see the 
finished University Library, to be call- 
ed the Rutherford Library in honor 
of Alberta’s first prime minister. One 
of most attractive features of their ex- 
pansion is new pharmacy laboratories. 

Top honors for expensive additions 
to existing structures go to the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, whose addition to 
the Mechanical Engineering Building 
has already exceeded $5,000,000. 

And the University’s $16,000,000 

building-program is now well under 

way. Construc- 
tion has now 

commenced on a 

new Archives 

Building, to be 

connected’ with 

the present Uni- 
versity Library 
by a_ 16-foot 
bridge across the 
dried-up bed of 

MAXWELL C. DEWAR the old Taddle 

River. Dr. Sig- 
mund Samuel’s famous collection of 

Canadiana will be housed therein, and 

he himself has contributed $150,000 

towards the project. Part of the build- 
ing will be used to house the archives 
of the Ontario Government. 

@ Some of the architects responsible 

for the new modern buildings men- 

tioned include: 

Forsey Page; Page and Steele, Archi- 
tects, Toronto,—Forest Hill Cl. 
Robert D. Schoales, — Knollwood 

Park PS, London, Ont. 

Selwyn Cooke,—High School at Val 
d’Or, Que. 

William W. Downie; Downie, Baker 
and Ahern Architects, — Gorse- 
brook School, Halifax. 

Maxwell C. Dewar,—Composite HS, 
Edmonton, Alta. 

Abra, Balharrie and Shore, Ottawa,— 
Bancroft, Ont. 

George and Moorehouse,—Island PS, 
Toronto. 

Kenneth Black, 
Current, Sask. 
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—William Kensit 


Technical HS, Swift 


—William Kensit 


IMPOSING front entrance to new Composite High School at Edmonton, Alta. 





—lLondon Free Press 


TOP-LIFITING desks in the new 
Knollwood Park PS, London, Ont. 





—Curtis Lighting 
ACOUSTIC tile ceiling, blackboard 


illumination, Island School, Toronto. 


LAB: glass blocks, acoustic ceiling, North Hastings High School, Bancroft, Ont 


—tLingard, Ottawe 
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The Long Shadow of China 


7 by H. L. Mardon 


THE MILITARY power of Commu- 
nist China may seem greater than it 
sally is, due to the ineffectual oppo- 
sition of the demoralized Nationalist 
tormidable in numbers at 
th in spirit. the victorious 


lse-tung will soon 


e pene ted to the jungle-clad, 
mountainous borders of Burma and 
French Indo-Chin 

The question of the allegiance to 
Peking and to Communism of the 
manv millions of Chinese who live 


in the countries of South-East Asia 
become one of extreme ur- 
gency. China has alwavs been “home” 
to them. even unto the third and 
] 
i 


this attitude 


tourth generation, anc 


mav have a profound effect upon 


ries the more adventurous 





voung Chinese from the coastal prov- 

ces of ( have been migrating 
southwards in. search of an easier 
ivelihood than could be found in 
the YA CC it 

Loc there are startlingly large 
Chinese minorities in the countries of 
South-East Asia: French Indo-China 

is two millions, most of them In 


Hanoi and the north: Siam has a mil- 
mainly in Bangkok 
Burma has 


nad a halt, 
and the larger towns: 
nearly a million. concentrated in Ran- 
goon and the Irriwaddy Delta: Java 
and Sumatra have absorbed two mil- 
ion Chinese into their already over- 


crowded islands 


The Philippines, Borneo, Celebes 
d the othe islands of the East In- 
les e a total o ho million. 
And 1 Mialava. the two and a halt 
on Chinese torm nearly half. of 
the popul tion of the countr\ 
The Chinese immigrants have al- 
vs been accepted. albeit unenthusi- 
istica by the countries thev settled 
iS thev Were Neve i burden to a 
communit On the contrary thev in- 
Ce yut 9 t o the 
CC T C s they have 
Capac { pal staking 
( This. combined w the Chi 
nese genius for makeshift and saving. 
nas Giver tnem Very strong eco- 
nomic positio especially since the 
itive nhapditants often ack these 
QGuaities 
I ( ese have thus come to 
) e er practically all of 
the coas trade S We is the whole- 
ing } 9 of this region 
It sn most of the better shops, 
d notels d Ss rants. They 
provide the bulk of the labor in the 
) fact es pair sn ps and 
the higher-sk 1 trades 
Nearly forty per cent of the rich 
rubber and tin production of Malava 
1 Indonesia comes trom Chinese- 


CROCE R REESE RESETS EEERSDEERERSRSSESESSE EES DESESESESEREREDSSERS: 


CAPT. MARDON went into Malaya 
with liberation forces, remained till 
lately with British administration. 





Influential Colonies of Chinese 
Throughout South-East Asia 
Will Be Exploited by Mao's Regime. 


owned estates and mines. Most of the 
rice trade between areas of abundance 
such as Burma and Siam, and areas 
ot shortage such as Malaya, is in the 
hands of tne Chinese. Since the war 
they have been making tremendous 
protits by holding back rice supplies 
and forcing up the black market price. 

The Chinese colonies have their 
own doctors, lawyers and_ teachers. 
They print and circulate their own 
newspapers. which whether Kuomin- 
tang or Lettist in policy are always 
strongly nationalistic. They have or- 
ganized Chinese Chambers of Com- 
merce in every sizeable community. 

This brief outline will show that the 
Chinese colonies in South-East Asia 
exert an intluence out of all propor- 
tion to their numbers. This influence 
is sO powerful and dispersed that lo- 
cal governments are becoming gravely 
perturbed. 

Despite the Chinese acceptance of 
heavy taxation and varying degrees 
of oppression, the native peoples are 
sull extremely suspicious of them, and 
fear any turther increase in the Chi- 
nese population. They are also con- 
cerned over the large share of the 
wealth of this area which has fallen 
into Chinese hands. In Indonesia this 
resentment has resulted in widespread 
massacres of Chinese in the fighting 
areas. 

With a Communist government in 
China it is very probable that all coun- 
tries in South-East Asia will ban the 
entry of anv more Chinese. Indeed 
the High Commissioner of Malaya 
announced early this year that only 
in exceptional cases would more Chi- 
nese be permitted entry into Malaya. 

Untortunately the atmosphere of 


suspicion and dislike which has sur- 
rounded the Chinese abroad has only 
served to intensify their own spirit of 
separatism, and has made it more 
difficult to allow them to participate 
in national affairs. Such part as they 


—WUnited Nations 
MISSION of Philip Jessup is to 
frame new S.E. Asia policy for U.S. 


Seen ss 





—Roy Ferroa, Straits T mes 


RICE JUNKS at Singapore: their Chinese owners control this region’s tra 


do play is suspected by the South- 
East Asians, as being aimed at fur- 
thering their own interests. 

There is some justification for this 
attitude. Last winter, when the Com- 
munist insurrection in Malaya was in 
its most critical and violent phase, the 
Malayan government asked the influ- 
ential Chinese in the country to assist 
the government by encouraging their 
voung men to volunteer for police du- 
ties in the Special Constabulary. Over 
20,000 Malays had volunteered, but 
only a handful of Chinese had come 
forward. 


The Pattern in Malaya 


The leaders ot the Chinese com- 
munity replied that they would raise 
several thousand recruits if the gov- 
ernment would supply them with the 
necessary arms and equipment and 
permit them to officer, pay and con- 
trol them through their own Chinese 
committees. 

This the government refused to do, 
fearing that as soon as the 5,000 Chi- 
nese Communist insurgents had been 
dealt with this Chinese police force 
might itself constitute a threat to the 
security of the country. 

This was not an alarmist supposi- 
since 1945 a guerilla 
band has been occupying a large area 
in northern Perak, with the openly- 
avowed intention of establishing a 
Chinese Communist state in Malaya 
and Singapore (the city is 85 per cent 
Chinese). 

Most of these men were Kuomin- 
tang Chinese (followers of Chiang 
Kai-shek) who had been trained and 
equipped by the British Guerilla 
Force 136 to fight the Japs. They 
turned Communist and have managed 
to intimidate most of their people into 
doing nothing active against them, or 
even contributing funds. 

I cite this instance not only be- 
cause I was engaged in military pa- 
trols trying to suppress it, but be- 
cause it may recur in other south-east 
Asian countries. Linked with a 
Kuomintang regime in China these 
overseas Chinese have shown an un- 
willingness to accept and support the 
governments of those countries in 
which they have established them- 
selves. If they continue to maintain 
tueir close links with China, now tha; 
it has a Communist regime openly 
dedicated to the overthrow of the 
south-east Asia governments, they are 


tion, as ever 


capable of sturring up serious troub'e 

Eventually the governments of 
South-East Asia will be obliged to 
recognize a Communist government 
in China. When this happens, Chini’s 
new diplomatic representatives 
abroad will, presumably, be astute and 
reliable Communists seeking to use 
the colonies of overseas Chinese to 
promote their doctrine to the utmost, 
and _ bringing pressure on opponents 
through their relatives at hom 
Though the Communist parties 
Malaya, Burma, Siam and Indonesia 
appear to be modelled at present « 
the Communism of Moscow rathe: 
than that of China, the model might 
be changed. 

To what extent the Chinese living 
in South-East Asia will become the 
hot-bed for the insidious and deadly 
poison-seed of Communism depends 
largely upon the measures which local 
governments take to ensure better 
economic conditions. 

However, the basic and most com- 
plex problem is how to make the 
Chinese immigrants into good citi- 
zens, which would require a thorough 
reform of their separate educational 
system. 

There is, of course, no guarantee 
that if Chinese choose to remain, s 
in Malaya, they would consider 
pledge of loyalty to that country 
binding. 


Western Policy of Aid 


At present South-East Asia is pro 
ably more dangerously exposed 
Communist infiltration than any ott 
part of the world. But if governme: 
take prompt and vigorous measur 
in dealing with their Communist ¢ 
ments and untrustworthy Chine 
minorities, this grave threat may 
contained at the borders of Burr 
and French Indo-China. It behooy 
the Western Powers to give countr 
in this area every assistance in the 
attempts to establish conditions 
economic balance and internal sect 
ity. 

Containing Communist China is 
much more basic problem than reco 
nizing it diplomatically. It is, ther 
fore, a welcome announcement th 
U.S. Ambassador-at-large Philip Je 
sup is to make an immediate surv: 
of the whole region, leading to t 
formulation of a new and positi 
American political and economic px 
icy. 
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What's on 


by Ernest Waengler 


1k fHERE IS ONE THING about 
the kaleidoscope of excellence which 
js Parisian theatre that strikes one 
mee forcibly than the rest it is its 
ya ty. This is apparent in acting 
st\'.s, plays, actors, settings, designers. 
No! including the opera, the ballet and 
the musicals, there are more than 40 
lec imate theatres playing simultan- 
eo. ly in the city. These are offering 
th whole range of theatre art from 
Greek tragedy to farce, from the 
trai tion- -bound style of the Comédie 
Fr cgaise to the small experimental 
an. avant-garde boulevard stages. 

hile the German and Russian 
theotres are primarily theatres of great 


pr ducers and the English theatre one 
of plays, the French stage has always 
becn one of actors. The Frenchman, 


much like the North American, goes 
to tne theatre to see his favorite actor 


or ictress in a new part. Weeks before 
the opening of a new show, the cast- 
iny is discussed in the cafes and clubs. 
Atter opening night, a new twist an 


actor has given his part, an original 





—Eagle-Lion 


EDWIGE FEUILLERE, of movie 


me, appears with Pierre Brasseur. 


proach to a well-known role, is a 
‘re frequent topic of conversation 
in the latest Government crisis. 
The Comédie Frangaise has always, 
ring almost three centuries of ‘its 
orious history. held a unique place 
mong French theatres. Alternating its 
ogram almost every night of the 
eek, it has an unimaginable variety 
plays on its repertoire and every 
ne of its 80 actors and actresses 
‘sa few dozen roles at his fingertips 
t all times. 
The Comédie Frangaise, a Govern- 
nent-controlled and subsidized non- 
rofit’ organization, plays in two 
houses simultaneously. The Salle Rich- 
CCCCCCCCR OSCR Ree ee eee Ree eeeeeeeeeseeeseeeeeeeeeeReeeetesereseeeS 
ERNEST WAENGLER has just re- 
turned from a six-months visit to Eu- 


rope. He is an ardent student of the 
theatre of two continents. 


Stage in Paris 


Parisian Playgoers Have Wide Choice 
of Classics and Modern Plays, 


of Social Drama and Farce 


elieu, in which it has been staging 
plays since 1799, provides the stage 
for the great classics of French and 
foreign literature, while the Salle du 
Luxembourg, better known as the 
Odéon, on the left bank of the Seine, 
has a program of new plays as well as 
new productions of the most success- 
ful dramas of the last 75 years. 

On the program of the current sea- 
son Moliére is represented with witty 
and _ sophisticated performances of 

“Les Précieuses Ridicules” and “Les 


Femmes _ Savantes,” tradition - con- 
scious “Le Médecin Malgré Lui” and 
uncannily clever productions of 


“L’Avare” and “Le Misanthrope.” 
Racine’s “Britannicus” and “Andro- 
maque” are shown in performances 
which prove that the actors of the 
Comédie are not only unsurpassable 
speakers of classical verse, but also 
powerful interpreters of inner conflict 
and deep passion. 

In Merimée’s “Les Espagnols en 
Danemark”, two of the ensemble’s 
giants, Yonnel and Debucourt, share 
the stage in an evening of fast-moving 
romantic comedy. Victor Hugo’s “Ruy 
Blas” conjures up dark, subdued pas- 
sions against a background of the 
Spanish Court’s implacable austerity. 

There is a gaily abandoned produc- 
tion of de Beaumarchais’ “Mariage de 
Figaro”, an elegant and graceful “Cy- 
rano de Bergerac”, played almost in 
the style of a classical ballet, a starkly 
realistic performance of Bourdet’s sor- 
did family drama “Les Temps Dif- 
ficiles” and of Mauriac’s “Asmodée” 
in which the famous Clariond plays 
the sadistic tutor with chilling lucidity. 


The Smaller Houses 


Modern Catholic drama is repre- 
sented by Montherlant’s “Dead 
Queen” and Claudel’s unique “Satin 
Slipper”. Of the latter, which would 
have required a performance of over 
eight hours in the original, special 
version was written by Claudel in co- 
operation with the director of the per- 
formance, Jean-Louis Barrault. 

The first new production of the sea- 
son is “Jeanne la Folle”’, a historic 
drama by Francois Aman-Jean, with 
Clariond and Marie Bell, the latter re- 
turning to the fold after several years 
on other stages and inthe movies. The 


Salle Richelieu has added Shak- 
spear’s “Othello” in a new cast to its 
program with Clariond in the title 


role and Debucourt as Iago. Around 
Christmas it will be foll owed by “Le 
Cid,” with Yonnel and Debucourt. 
None of the smaller private theatres 
has the vast ensemble or the tradition- 
al grandeur of the Comédie Frangaise. 
This very lack of tradition, however, 
enables them to seek new ways of ex- 
pression and to experiment with new 
authors and stage designers. Many of 
the greatest actors and directors have 
left the Comédie in recent years to 
seek the greater freedom of the small- 
er stages and many of the stars of the 
French stage have turned down all 


offers to join the illustrious group of 





—Faith Wood 
JEAN-LOUIS BARRAULT, most 


gifted of new crop of French actors. 


actors of France’s National Theatre. 

Two of those who have left the 
Comédie and combined forces are 
Jean-Louis Barrault and Madeleine 
Renaud, both known to movie-goers 
all over the world. Barrault, un- 
doubtedly the most gifted of the new 
generation, has won his laurels as a 
stage director and writer in addition to 
being an actor of outstanding versa- 
tility. Madeleine Renaud, for nearly 
20 years the classical and modern 
heroine of the Comédie, is now ven- 
turing into the field of more mature 
parts under Barrault’s direction. They 
are currently playing at the Marigny 
with a repertoire of five productions: 
“Les Fourberies de Scapin”, by Mo- 
liere; “La Seconde Surprise de 
Amour”, by Marivoux; “Occupe 
Toi d’Amélice” by Feydeau; Kafka’s 
“Trial” and Claudel’s “Partage du 
Midi”, the letter with Pierre Brasseur 
and Edwige Feuillere of movie fame. 
Their first new production is Bruck- 
with 


ners “Elizabeth of England”, 
“The Rape of Lucrezia” and “George 


Dandin” (with Brasseur in the title 


role) to follow for the Christmas 
Season. 
At the smbassadeurs, Henri Bern- 


stein is showing Jean Gabin — 
Madeleine Robinson and Claude Dau- 
phin in a beautifully balanced pertor- 
mance of his newest play “La Soif” 
The heroine of the play has to decide 
between two men, the virile pas- 
sionate over and the kind generous 
friend. Characteristically, the lover, 
played Sy Gabin, wins out. Gabin is 
no longer the straigthforward tough 
guy known to his movie fans. In “La 
Soif”, he is a middle-aged, disen- 
chanted man, capable of infinite sad- 
ness and tender sensitivity. 


The Indefatigable Sacha 


Sacha Guitry, for four decades the 
undisputed grandmaster of weightless 
witticisms, is Currently starring in the 
119th comedy written and produced 
by him. In “Toa”, as in many previous 
Guitry plays, he tells a story trom his 
own life. He plays himself in it, the 
eccentric playwright and actor whose 
private and professional lives are in a 
constant tangle. There is not very 
much substance to the play, but his 
experiences, deftness and dry humor 
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serve to make it a first-rate success. 

Louis Jouvet is still showing his ex- 
travagantly lavish production of 
Giraudoux’s “Ondine” at the Athenée, 
in which the 18-year-old prodigy Do- 
minique Blanchar plays the title role 
and Jouvet himself the male lead. 
Even Paris has seldom before seen 
such elaborate staging, such richness 
of sets and costumes as in this weird, 
symbolistic fairy tale. Jouvet is at pre- 
sent rehearsing the title role of Mo- 
ligre’s “Tartuffe”, which is to be his 
Christmas production. 

Jean-Paul Sartre’s “Les Mains 
Sales” (in the New York production 
called “Red Gloves”) recently finished 
a lengthy run at the Théatre Antoine. 
A performance of tremendous ner- 
vous tension, clean and bare as a 
razor, it tells a story of frustration, 
corruption and tragic irony. Its ten- 
dency is neither pro- nor anti-commu- 
nist. It merely uses communism to 
illustrate the cynicism of authoritar- 
ianism and of politics in general. 

Pierre Fresnay, at the height of his 
stage and screen career, plays at the 
Michodiére in “Les Oeufs de l’Au- 
truche”. This play, which has been 
running before capacity crowds for a 
whole year and will doubtless con- 
tinue for another season, treats a deli- 
cate theme with great humor and just 
the right touch of frivolity to make it 
by far the funniest show of the season. 

Mistinguette, sweetheart of the 
music-halls for half a century, has 
opened a new show at the ABC. At 
the age of 76 she sings, dances and ap- 
pears in tight-fitting shorts as if it was 
the most normal thing to do. The most 
amazing part of it is that she never 
seems ridiculous or embarrassing. Her 
verve, charm and wit have so com- 
pletely conquered her age that it would 
seem absurd to think of her as an old 
woman. No wonder that nostalgic 
Parisians fill the house to the last seat 


—W. W. Wheeler 


JEAN GABIN, French movies’ “tough 


guy” assumes a_ sympathetic role. 


every night to marvel at the living 
miracle of eternal youth. 

Josephine Baker, the golden-brown 
number one tourist attraction of the 
Thirties has returned to the Follies 
Bergeres, the scene of earlier triumphs. 
She has discarded the attire consisting 
of a dozen bananas, which used to be 
her trade mark and appears in decor- 
ous historical costumes, but her vivac- 
ity has lost no magnetism. 
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TRANSFER 
TIME! 


1950 


ready with the proper equip- 
ment that will enable you to 
make that quick “switch-over” 
in your filing department w hich 


soon be 
Are you 


will 
here! 


is necessary to avoid confusion 
tempo? 

For your transferred 1949 
ords vou will demand, if you 
value your time or that of your 
staff, filing equipment aftord- 
ing reasonable protection and 
quick accessibility. For your 1950 


rece 


vou will need new 
jes, folders and perhaps a 
new 


records 
guic 
new filing cabinet or a 
filing system. 

Whatever your filing needs may 
be “Office Specialty” have the 
goods and the service that will 
you time and money in 
the coming years. Order your 
supplies now. 


save 


FILING SYSTEMS 
and OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
and disruption of normal office 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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HOLLY for Christmas 


Younger Holly Farm, Duncan, VI., B.C. 
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He Married a Cloud 


by Gordon McCallum 


IF DESK tops could fly, with four 
motors attached to them, life could 
be just about perfect for Grant Mc- 
Conachie. 

McConachie, President and Gen- 
eral Manager of Canadian Pacific 
Airlines, has one big regret: that his 
Seven League strides up the ladder 
took him out of a cockpit and put him 
behind a desk. Outside of that, he'll 
probably agree that aviation has been 
pretty good to him. And at 40, with 
20 vears of flying behind him, he’s al- 
ready a real old-timer in the business. 

Son of a Canadian National Rail- 
ways emplovee at Edmonton, he was 
introduced to aviation cleaning en- 
gines for Capt. W. R. “Wop” May, 
famous Arctic pilot. And when he 
learned how to flv, he started an 
aviation business on a shoe string and 


a lot of enthusiasm 


He flew northern routes when 
there was no radio aids and no 
weather reports on what was up 


ahead; when he had to go on because 
the kind of airplane he had didn’t 
carry enough gasoline to let him go 


back 


Crows and Fresh Fish 


If the bug hadn't hit 
voung McConachie so thoroughly, he 
might be a locomotive engineer now. 
While he still went to high school, he 
worked summers, firing boilers for 
Sir Henrv Thornton’s CNR. His 
money Went into more flying lessons. 

When he learned to flv, he started 
for China where, someone told him, 
he could get $600 a month piloting 
airplanes. An uncle with $2,500 and 
courage to back him talked him out 
of it. He set McConachie up for 
with a second-hand Fokker 
Edmonton. That was in 


aviation 


business 


Irpiane in 


His first money-making trip was 
carrving a load of live crows from 
Edmonton to Medicine Hat. A Uni- 
versitv of Alberta professor had kept 
some crows past their southern migra- 
tion time, treated them with artificial 


light and painted their tails vellow so 





thev could be recognized. He wanted 
oO see which wav thev would go after 
(Some of them head- 
ed right back north instead of south.) 
MecConachie later flew fresh fish 
from Edmonton, 
added second Fokker, and teamed 
Princess Galitzine, who was 

trving to start an airline, too 
McConachie had to find more 
places to flv his planes. He chose the 
route to Whitehorse, Yukon Territory, 
then ignored by Canadian Airwavs 
ind Mackenzie Air Service as being 
too costly to fly. Those companies 
had the Mackenzie river system pretty 


their doctoring 


northern lakes to 


up with 


GORDON McCALLUM is a Vancou- 
er mewspaperman, and SATURDAY 
NIGHT Correspondent on the Coast 


With Seven League Strides 

He Turns a Deaf Ear 

To the ‘‘Can't Do It'’ Experts 

well tied up; there was no room for a 


third firm. 
McConachie flew to Whitehorse in 


two reconditioned Ford _ tri-motor 
planes. He tried to sell northern 
people the idea of carting their 


stuff by air at thirty-two cents a 
pound; they stayed with the idea of 
getting it all in during the winter by 
horse and sleigh at twelve cents a 
pound. 

The aviator beat down that sales 
resistance by opening his own store at 
Watson Lake. He carried in oranges 
and ice cream in mid-winter. The 
customers got the idea, switched to 
planes because, McConachie taught 
them, they were faster. 

McConachie even had an airport 
built—with one man and one horse in 
about three months. He had wanted 


—cPA 
HAPPY in the cockpit: McConachie. 


to get airplanes with wheels instead of 
floats so he could fly all year and 
beat the spring and fall in-between 
seasons. 

Trappers were still freighting some 
of their stuff in the winter by horse 
and sleigh. But they couldn’t carry in 
feed for the horses because there was 
no room for it. So they just shot the 
animals at trip’s end. 

McConachie talked someone into 
selling him a live horse. He hired a 
muscled man. Man and horse scraped 
the bush off a shelf, and there was an 
airport, a little bumpy but good 
enough. 

The biggest drawback was food for 
the horse. “Every time I turned 
around,” McConachie grins, “there 
was a message for another 100 
pounds of oats. I never knew a horse 
could eat so much.” 

The route he pioneered eventually 
grew to be the Northwest Staging 
Route to Alaska during the war. 
Thousands of Russia-bound Lend- 
Lease planes went over it. 

McConachie is still boyish-looking, 
still has a little fun. But mostly he’s 








spouting aviation figures with a sles. 
manship ability which would cgua| 
that of the mythical fellow who sells 
refrigerators to Eskimos. ‘ 

He joined Canadian Pacific Air. 
lines in 1942 when the railway pyr. 
chased a string of small com» inies 
across Canada—including M_Cop. 
achie’s. From there he moved io the 
top. And in getting there he reacheq 
one of his aviation goals: flyin» the 
Pacific, one route to Australis. the 
other to Tokio and Hong Kong 
routes started last summer. _ 

There are aviation people wh» wil] 
tell you that McConachie may | 
shirt on the Pacific venture. He *hinks 
not. And not only has he i: 
confidence in his men, but in those 
who hire him. The directors look to 
him to keep the CP’s name o>» the 
Pacific map. 

The aviation experts who do his 
wisdom now should look back the 
record. 

The route he pioneered fron Ed. 
monton to Whitehorse was mn nly 
considered impossible to fly, bi: re- 
garded as economically unsound The 
“experts” didn’t think it was possible 
to swing the Whitehorse-Vancouver 
train-and-boat business into the in- 
terior point of Edmonton. 

He carried only eight through pas- 
between 





sengers Edmonton and 
Whitehorse in the first year ; it 
looked as if the “can't-do-it” boys 
were right. Then the route took hold 
Last year, 10,000 passengers were 


carried on it, and it’s one of the bet- 
ter-paying lines of CPA. 


Loyalty of the Men 


They were wrong there, too, and 
by flying all year around, the 
nomics were changed to allow 
twenty-five per cent cut in fare 

Now they say that he can’t make 
the cross-Pacific hops pay. McCon- 
achie just grins. The record shows he 
was right before, and he’s sure he 
can prove it again. 

McConachie asks and gets loy 
trom his men. 

Late in the summer, when a 
plane crashed in Quebec, McConax 
was first to realize there was no f{ 
with the plane—that there had 
an explosion of something carrie 
the craft. It was his insistence 
which caused the police investigat 
which resulted in the eventual ch: 
of murder. 

Grant will tell you that some otf 
mechanics had tears in their eyes 
they said to him, before he knew w 
had happened; “Grant, we th 
everything was all right. We check 
everything. There was nothing wr 
with that plane.” 

McConachie knew they had. The! 
no man in the organization with m: 
pride than he has in the safety rec« 
of his airline. 

A couple of months ago, he movec 
his home from Montreal to Vancou 
er. The biggest shock to the McCor 
achies and their two sons was how 
fast the grass can grow in Vancouve 

McConachie licked that problem 
too. Any week-end, when he’s home, 
you can find him out in his one-acre 
back yard with a power lawn-mower 
It fairly flies, the way he handles it 
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THE PRO-CONSULS 


THE HEELS of the placing of 
Marshal Rokossovsky in con- 
of Poland’s armed forces come 
ts that a Soviet general is shortly 
placed over the Bulgarian Army 
inother over the Rumanian Army. 
command of the new six-division 
army in Eastern Germany, of 

1 details have leaked out, Marshal 

is said to be held ready. 

the pattern established in Poland, 
re, besides Rokossovsky, the chief 
taff and his deputy, the heads of 
\rmy and the Air Force, the com- 
ders of three out of four military 
cts, and the inspectors of artil- 
engineers, signals, tank corps and 
tier guards are all now identified 
Soviet officers, should be estab- 
‘d throughout Eastern Europe, we 
at last have a full explanation of 
change of policy indicated in the 
of high Soviet personnel early this 


ens a New Era 


he new policy will mark, unmis- 
iv, the end of an era in Soviet 
vy and the beginning of a new one. 
new dangers but also new weak- 
Stemming not entirely from 
defection, but precipitated by 
it will represent an open admis- 
of what has long been perceived 
ose observers, an end to Leninist 
1ational Communism and the full 
ment of Stalinist Soviet im- 
lism. 
) longer can there be any serious 
nse that the satellite countries of 
rn and Central Europe have em- 
d Communism and become part- 
even if junior partners—of the 
et Union, in a great international 
ement which was to spread in like 
ner through Germany, Australia, 
ce, Italy and the entire world. 
e “satellites” are now to become 
tary “marches” of a new Musco- 
empire. They are to be placed 
r secure imperialist control, since 
having trusted Moscow-trained 
ts in the satellite cabinets (by no 
1s always the prime ministers) re- 
Ing secretly to the Kremlin, and 
ng Soviet experts in the police, the 
d forces and many ministries— 


all of which Stalin had in Yugoslavia 
and has today in the other satellites— 
is no longer considered to provide suf- 
ficient assurance against the forces of 
personal ambition and persistent na- 
tionalism. 


FIFTH INTERNATIONAL 


THE WEAKNESSES of a policy of 
naked Soviet imperialism for a regime 
which depends so much on propagan- 
da portraying itself as the “big 
brother” of all poor or oppressed 
people, are obvious. 

The new development will be seized 
upon by Tito as confirmation of all 
that he has been saying, that Soviet 
Communism has degenerated into 
outright imperialism, that it will not 
grant other Communist countries 
equality of rights but dictates every de- 
tail of their domestic and foreign poli- 
cy, and exploits their resources. 

Here are the exact words of Tito’s 
chief theorist, Moshe Piyade, from 
an article on the Rajk trial in Buda- 
pest. “Deathly silence reigns in Mos- 
cow on all questions of principle 
An entire revision of the basic prem- 
ises Of Marxism-Leninism . . . Every 
idea which is not in harmony with 





—Pictorial Press 


BEMEDALLED colleagues of Mar- 
shal Vasilevski, head of Soviet forces, 
are being set over Russia's Satellites. 


the ideas of the Soviet leaders is pro- 
claimed as Trotskyism . . . Every kind 
of discussion is out . . . Foul slander, 
murky intrigue and witch-burning 
have taken their place. . . Is it possible 
that they do not see that in this way 
they are following the path of their 
inescapable moral doom?” 

Tito himself said at the same time 
that “even if we all fall in the struggle, 
things have gone beyond our frontiers 
and will grow, for it is the truth and 
the truth will prevail.” Whatever we 
may think of Tito’s Marxist “truth”, 
it is a fact indeed that Titoism has 
spread beyond the frontiers of Yugo- 
slavia. The Yugoslavs have worked 
hard to spread it; their printed propa- 
ganda has turned up in Eastern Ger- 
many and doubtless has been smug- 
gled in the appropriate languages into 
the other satellites. 

The Soviets admit the impact by 
denouncing and trying “Titoists” in 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. Titoists have 
left the Communist Party in Western 
Germany. Over half of the politburo 
of the Norwegian Communist Party 
has been expelled for embracing Tito- 
ism. Leading left-wingers have gone 
from France, Britain and the United 
States to talk to Tito and become 
apologists for him. And many believe 
that Mao Tse-tung will be carried by 
events towards Titoism. 

In Belgrade they have already be- 
gun to talk about forming a Fifth In- 
ternational, based on true Leninist 
doctrines. It might seem at first 
thought that there is nothing for 
democrats to welcome in that. But 
surely two Communist internationals, 
at each other's throats, are better for 
us than one. 


(CHURCHILL TO TITO 


IN MAY 1943, fresh from a briefing 
at Chequers, the week-end home of 
British Prime Ministers, Brigadier 
Fitzroy Maclean was dropped by para- 
chute to find out what kind of a man 
Tito was, and whether his Partisans 
were killing more Germans than were 
Mihailovitch’s Chetniks. 

What came out of this mission, the 
switch of British support and supplies 
from the Serbian patriot to the Comin- 
tern zealot, was no fault of Maclean’s, 
as his description of his fabulous ad- 
ventures .n the Desert War and the 
Balkans in “Eastern Approaches” 
(Clarke. Irwin: $3.75) bears out. The 
years which Maclean had spent in the 
Soviet Union had made him “deeply 
and lastingly conscious of the expan- 
sionist tendencies of international 
Communism.” 

He <sked Mr. Churchill what Brit- 
ish policy would be, if he found the 
Partisais to be under Communist 
leadership and, while perhaps fighting 
very well for the Allied cause, un- 
doubtedly aiming to establish in Yugo- 
slavia a Communist regime closely 
linked to Moscow? Mr. Churchill re- 
plied that, facing the Nazi menace, we 
could not afford to let our attention be 
diverted from the immediate issue by 
long-term considerations. Maclean’s 
task was simply to find out who was 
killing the most Germans; politics 
must be a secondary consideration. 

Very shortly, Maclean was sitting 
face to face with the then unknown 
Partisan leader, in a mountain hideout 
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STILL in the battle at 75. To tease 
Eden Mr. Churchill sometimes re- 
marks: Gladstone campaigned till 84 


in Bosnia. He was quickly assured of 
the quality of the man: “He seemed 
perfectly sure of himself; a principal, 
not a subordinate.” To find such as- 
surance, such independence, in a Com- 
munist was a new experience for Mac- 
lean. 

For Tito soon declared himself a 
Communist, and developed the theme 
that the cnd justifies the means, witb 
great frankness. Did he aim to estab- 
lish a Communist state in Yugoslavia? 
He did. But first there would be a 
“Popular Front.” “Will your new 
Yugoslavia be an independent state or 
a part of the Soviet Union?” Tito did 
not answer immediately, then said 
“You must remember the sacrifices 
which we are making in this struggle 
for independence You need not 
suppose that we will lightly cast aside 
a prize which has been won at such 
cost.” Maclean reflected that this 
might mean something; on the other 
hand, it might not 

After dangerous adventures in 
which he learned a great deal at first- 
hand about the situation in Yugo- 
slavia, he returned to make his report 
to Mr. Churchill. The Partisans were 
Communist-led and whether we helped 
them or not, would be the dominant 
political factor in Yugoslavia after the 
war, and would orientate the country 
towards the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Churchill's reply should be 
quoted verbatim. “Do you intend to 
make Yugoslavia your home after the 
war?” “No, Sir.” “Neither do I,” 
said Churchill, “and, that being so, the 
less vou and I worry about the form of 
government they set up, the better.” 
It seems that the widely-held view that 
Churchill urged with great foresight 
the invasion of the Balkans and Cen- 
tral Europe to avert the Sovietization 
of all that area, needs revision. 


—Willson W oodside 


ILLUSIONS ABOUT TITO 


BRIGADIER Maclean rightly appre- 
ciated the difference between the poli- 
cies of Mikhailovitch and Tito when 
he first visited Yugoslavia in 1943 
The former’s Chetniks did not believe 
that the results which could be 
achieved at that stage of the war bv 
full-scale guerrilla warfare justified 
the ferocious German reprisals on the 
civilian population. The latter’s Par- 
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tisans were undeterred by the heavy 
cost to the civilians. 

Edward Crankshaw, visiting Yugo- 

slavia recently, found that the people 
had by no means forgotten Mikhailo- 
vitch. Here is Crankshaw’s special dis- 
patch to the London Observer and 
SATURDAY NIGHT: 
THERE SEEMS to be a widespread 
illusion in Britain and America that 
Marshal Tito is a sort of popular na- 
tional hero round whom all the Yu- 
goslavs have rallied and for whom 
millions would gladly die. This is a 
false picture. In many ways Tito has 
the makings of a popular hero, and 
his call to the Yugoslavs to unite and 
tighten their belts in face of the Rus- 
sian menace is just the sort of appeal 
which brings out the best in these 
stormy people, whose obstinacy and 
bravery in defence of their country is 
unsurpassable. But this time, and from 
lito, it has come too late. 

This does not mean that, in the last 
resort, the Yugoslavs will refuse to 
rally around Tito. On the contrary. If 
the Russians, either directly or work- 
ing through the Rumanians, the Bul- 
garians and the Hungarians, tried to 
use force against Yugoslavia, I have 
no doubt at all that the resistance 
would be bitter and effective; and that 
lito himself, as the leader, would once 
more be built up into a legend and a 
symbol to die for. 


People Don't Forget 


But the outside world, increasingly 
caught up by the boldness of Tito’s 
defiance of Stalin, certainly forgets 
that for three and a half years he was 
Stalin’s most ardent and unscrupulous 
disciple and that the communization 
of Yugoslavia was pushed ahead more 
recklessly and ferociously than any- 
where else. To understand the present 
mood of the Yugoslav people we have 
to remember this. We have also to 
remember that the break with Stalin 
has made no visible difference to Ti- 
to’s drive towards communization 
The Yugoslavs do not forget this. 
They are not allowed to. 

Apart from the members of his 
Government machine, Tito must look 
tor active lovalty and support mainly 
to the magnificent new army, which 
is his own creation, which has a 
vested interest in the regime, and 
which is officered largely by his par- 
tisans. These saw Tito at his best, not 
as an active Moscow agent but as a 
fighting patriot refusing to bow to 
overwhelming odds 

But it must be remembered that by 
no means the whole of the Yugoslav 
population saw him in this light: far 
trom it. To assess Tito’s present stand- 
ing in Yugoslavia and the difficulties 
he has to face, scarcely less over- 
whelming than the German offensives 
on his mountain strongholds, we have 
to bear in mind first that the Yugo- 
slavs are very far from a united na- 
tion, and secondly that the regime is 
no less Communist for being anti- 
Russian. . 

In our enthusiasm for Tito’s stand 
during the war, and in the decision of 
the British Government to back him 
rather than Mihailovitch and _ his 
Chetniks, we have overlooked the fact 


that Mihailovitch stood for a large 


part of the Yugoslav population. 





—Wide 


TITO: legend of his rival sun 


There are many in Yugoslavia t 
who cling to the Mihailovitch leg: 

Tito, they say, fought.the Germ 
at the cost of untold suffering to 
ordinary people—suffering which 
together outweighed the size and 
fectiveness of his war-effort: work 
only for the future, thinking only 
the time when he would be able 
seize power for his Communists 
did not care a rap for the sutfer 
of the people. But, they say, Mih 
vitch did care, and decided that 
good he could do by fighting | 
was insufficient to justify calling d 
German reprisals on the non-com! 
ant population. This is a point ot \ 
which is widespread and appare 
growing. For Tito made a marty 
Mihailovitch when he had him 
as a traitor. 


But He Is The Only Leader 


But is it not only Mihailovitch 
the Chetniks that we forget, an 
the people who stood behind tt 
We also forget the Croat Ustachi 
laborators pure and simple, who 
the war as an excuse to fight 
Croat separatism against Serbian d 
ination. I mention them not bec 
their war-time history was an edil 
one, but as a reminder of the b 
feeling between the Serbs and 
Croats, between Belgrade and Za 
which has existed since the creath 
Yugoslavia after the 1914-15 
and which still exists only a little 
below the surface. 


But I have deliberately made 
picture gloomier than it really 
correct misapprehensions in the 
side world, lost in admiration of 1 
stand against the Kremlin. The re 
has its positive achievements. It | 
compact core of ardent suppor! 
it has youth on its side; and it I 
leader who is plainly an outstan 
man and the only man who could 
the country together. 

I for one would never prop! 
that if Tito’s regime survives it 
continue indefinitely in all the seve 
of its past policy. Indeed, there 
already faint signs that it will not 
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JAPAN TODAY 


WE HAVE received from Professor 
Takashi Itoh, lecturer on British Com- 
monwealth Relations at Kohryo Uni- 
versity, Tokyo, some interesting notes 
on the effect of the war on the Japa- 
ese character and institutions. We 
believe that the writer's obvious sin- 
cerity is best conveyed by preserving 


his own words 


POLITICS: The franchise tor women 
was given by occupation authorities, 
not gained by their own efforts. In 
Japan where men’s influence over 
women remains strong, it is very dif- 
ficult for women to be independent. 
But Japanese as a whole lost their 
independence when the country sur- 
rendered. This may be temporary, as 
I wish, but reaction was very great as 
Japanese had more self-conceit than 
self-confidence. 

The majority of Japanese still think 
that Japanese truth and _ principles 
Were entirely W rong, therefore we lost 
the war. But I believe the point should 
be, how far we actually practised the 
truth without considering self-wishful- 
ness. I must admit that Japanese pub- 


ic spirit and social behavior were at 


a tairly low standard even before the 
war. Since then they have become 
worse. and it would seem that public 
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manners of any kind are only main- 
tained by the presence of the occupa- 
tion authorities. 

The Japanese threw away their self- 
respect when they lost their evil self- 
conceit. Democracy without self-re- 
spect can easily slide into totalitarian- 
ism. It is regrettable that Japanese 
conservatives are still ashamed to 
admit that they are conservative, and 
I wonder how long this will take. In 
the last general election the atmos- 
phere was such that among the coun- 
try people there was much buying of 
votes. There are a lot of politicians in 
Japan today, but not a single states- 
man such as we can see a lot in Can- 
ada today. 


‘Honest Means Foolish” 
CHARACTER: Canadian strength of 
character, as weil as British, is based 
on firmness and steadiness, and Jap- 
anese is supposed to be based on 
honesty and diligence, although there 
were always some exceptions. But in 
modern times, and especially during 
the war, Japanese leaders were dis- 
honest with the good citizens, and 
produced a saying “Honest means 
Foolish.” 

Naturally this tendency led the 
Japanese workers to be not such hard, 
honest workers as in the old time. 
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While in Britain today the lot of the 
workers seems enviable, the Japanese 
—and not only the working class— 
have absolutely lost their old-time 
workmanship and are only trying to 
eat easy on provision of occupation 
authorities. 

Every war makes all people’s char- 
acter lower and lower, and this may 
be not only in Japan, but at least is 
most extreme here. British and Cana- 
dian people, including working class, 
understand freedom without knowing 
equality; I am afraid Japanese under- 
stand equality without knowing free- 
dom. Anyhow, we are trying very 
hard to restore old-time honesty and 
diligence. 


LABOR: It is very fortunate that the 
Japanese are given democracy by Am- 
erica, and Japanese workers are given 
freedom of organizing labor move- 
ments. But at the same time it is un- 
lucky that Japanese did not obtain 
these freedoms through their own 
ability and hard trials. 

As I pointed out during the recent 
railway strike, British workers are able 
to speak quietly and equal with their 
employers, while Japanese workers 
would not even take a chair but 
shouted at the Minister of Railways 
about strike subject of wage increase. 
In other words, Japanese workers are 
not cultured enough yet, but must 
bluff to make themselves equal with 
employers. 


RELIGION: The most active one in 
Japan today is Christian group. But 
at the same time we cannot overlook 
the rise of new sects, although their 
philosophies and ways of worship are 
shallow and childish as compared with 
Christianity and Buddhism. 


New Christians Opportunistic? 

The war and the defeat took away 
from Japanese masses a practical hope 
for tomorrow, and inflation is still in- 
creasing the pressure on life. This has 
caused many Japanese to go to ex- 
tremes, further than faith and prayer. 

Western missionaries are serving 
Japan wonderfully well. Yet we must 
be careful to value their following 
here. With a few exceptions, Japanese 
old Christians did not show any active 
mission of God during the war, but 
followed Tojo’s way. The true serv- 
ants of God should never be like 
that. Now they are enjoying the cham- 
pionship of democracy after the war. 
We must be careful about Japanese 
new Christians. One kind is pure, but 
another kind is not pure, attracted 
simply by occupation country’s §reli- 
gion, or hope of material benefit. 

As regards the Buddhists, they have 
started to realize their lack of modern 
social outlook, but the priests find it 
hard to abandon the traditional ways. 
Although they cry “Return to Bud- 
dha,” and their philosophies are 
deeper than others, the Buddhists will 
only be able to compete equally with 
Christians when they actually return 
to the principles of their founder. 


POPULATION: Japan’s major prob- 
lem, now as before the war, is popu- 
lation. There are still many who 
believe that the only solution is emi- 
gration overseas. For my part I have 
emphasized for four years that only 
fundamental solution is raising of the 


public spirit, together with fair way 
of birth control. It is practically im. 
possible to let a million emigrate each 
year. ; 

Birth control is not entirely first 
time in Japan; we have records of it 
in ancient history. But old-time Jap- 
anese birth control was a post-natal 
treatment. 

In conclusion, my worry about 
Japan tomorrow is not a tendency to 
return to ultra-nationalism, but the 
spring flower of democracy which is 
often based on opportunism. 
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A TROPICAL ANIMAL would save a Defence Department an 
untold number of casualties. 

Meanwhile, two professors in Geog- 
raphy at McGill University —G. H. 
I. Kimble and F. K. Hare—are doing 
research that indicates a new type of 
climate in the countries bordering on 
the Atlantic coast. 


CLIMATE, one of the most impor- 
ctors in human plans and activ- 
es. is diverting the attention of a 
imber of scientists. It is being 
st for its effect on the efficiency 
hanical equipment and human 
é Summers, they say, are getting pro- 
L der the auspices of the United gressively hotter and longer; winters 
milder. But, they hasten to add, mere- 
ly for seconds on the clock of the 
earth’s progress. Positive evidence is 
provided in the gradual recession of 
the glaciers and the melting of the 
trozen Arctic subsoil. Ships can now 
reach Spitsbergen during nine months 
of the year instead of the three 
months of 30 years ago. 


BYE-BYE GEIGER 


\4 SUPERSENSITIVE uranium de- 
tection device, recently developed at 
the University of Manitoba, may soon 
have prospectors searching from the 
all 

Superseding the Geiger counter, the 
new instrument, a portable gamma raj 
spectrometer, is cautiously described 
as being trom 100 to 400 times as 
sensitive as the Geiger counter. This 
sensitivity allows it to be operated 
from an aircraft, thus saving time and 
partially eliminating the long, arduous 
treks through the bush 

The spectrometer is largely the 
brainchild of nuclear physicist Dr 
Robert W. Pringle. Working with the 
29-year-old Scot at the University 
were Kenneth I. Roulston, assistant 
professor of electronics, and Professor 





—Gordon McCaffrey 


NCES for human adaptation to 





d are small says Dr. Irving 





SI Ottice of Naval Research, Dr 
ce Irving, former associate ; 
sor in experimental biology at . F 
versity ol Toronto, has Spent George Brownell, head of the geology & y Ik iy , ? & 
ee ee “~« | Kor walking your pup: 
warm- and cold-blooded, to Another claim made for the spec- oO * 
Pt. Barrow, Alaska trometer is that it can distinguish be- 


warm-blooded animals tested tween uranium, a source of nuclear ° ) ! 
e bear, the wolf, the fox, and a mon 1 e 


The cold-blooded included 


fish, shrimp and insects. The 


test Was to observe changes in Someday. vou can have S200 a month tor doing nothing more 
sm. By placing an animal in sr 1 
: : laborious than walking vour pup. trimming the hedge o1 
d chamber and measuring the 
of oxvgen consumed at dif- pursuing Vour favorite hobbies. 
temperatures, Dr. Irving was ' \ 
E Th t someda Is wher etire } i ‘ nm now 
determine the rate of heat pro- 
; ; 1 
when that will be You etiren it it rhe ' 1 DY 


comparing the rate of metabol- 


inimals over wide ranges of 





iture, he reached the general Phe best way to assure vourself of omtortable penston 1s 

on that lite is pursued at no to start savine fo it an ea we. Set urs us 

metabolic expenditure in the - 

than in the tropics. The require 3 100—S 1o0—3200 Mi month. Even if ven pep 
oft life are determined by the towards this goal onl s part w { sired 
ons of the animal. In other 

animals living in the Arctic Income an build it S) ae e 

ad to adapt themselves to cold mal +} wv is to start ) ‘ e start 

conditions , 

oWer animals do this by grow tO review Sua ae gee oe) scan = 
eker fur: men, by adding more ind present needs 

Man is essentially a tropical 

ind remains one when ie cas Your The best way to set up your pens pn Se ee 
\rctic. The possibilities of man future Great-West Life representative in vou Hew 

g himself to Arctic climate are ° 

IS tell vou how a Great-W est Pension Plat lreams 

e Dr. Irving and his associ- SUPERSENSITIVE wranium finder our ft comfortable retirerment come true in the future how it 
id suspected as much from pre- from the lab of Dr. Robert W. Pringle. é = , a 

bservations, they wanted to go business — will PROROeS: YORE Say ers 

how do animals protect their energy, and thorium which is compar- 
ilues, including feet, paws, and atively useless. This gives the spec- et 
Ss? The answer might help trometer a distinct advantage over the qa 
¢ protect men trom trost-bite at Geiger counter which left prospectors 
: ears, nose, hands and teet in doubt as to the nature of their finds 0 





ie event of Arctic manoeuvres, It when they were in the field. 
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SILENT ENEMY 


UNDER crowded war conditions in 
1940, German measles became pre- 
valent in several parts of Australia. 
Until then this disease was universal- 
ly considered one ot the least serious 
of the rash-producing contagious 
diseases: medical textbooks stated it 
was rarely followed by complications. 
In 1941, however, Gregg reported to 
the annual meeting ot the Ophthal- 
mological Society ot Australia, that 
78 babies were born with congenital 
cataracts during the vear. On investl- 
gating the histories ot the mothers ot 
these babies he discovered that almost 
all of them had been attacked by Ger- 
man measites in the early months ot 
their pregnancies 

A full scale investigation of the 
problem) was immediately launched 
Large numbers of doctors cooperated 
in the study and two. vears_ later 
enough evidence had been gathered 
to show that if a@ woman = contracts 
German measles in the first) two 
months of her pregnancy there is 
practically a 100 per cent chance ot 
the baby having a congenital defect of 
one kind Or another. It the disease IS 
contracted in’ the third) month of 
pregnancy the chances of a detect ap- 
peared to be only about fifty per cent 

If the disease was contracted in still 
later months of pregnancy there 
seemed to be only a slight chance of a 
defect in the baby: nevertheless there 
was one example of the disease caus 
ing a detect in the fourth, and one tn 
the fifth month of pregnancy 

In the first series of Causes it Was 
noticed that other kinds of congenital 
detects were often present along with 
the cataracts. The larger investigation 
confirmed this tact and showed that 
congenital detects. as well us appeal 
ing in the eves. might occur in the ear 
causing deafness, or in’ the heart 
causing certain types of “congenital 
heart disease”, or in the brain. pre 
venting its growth to normal size. An 
other fear: that any defect trom this 
cuuse was linked with retarded mental 
development 

In a recent investigation made in 
Cincinnati. it was found that deatness 
was the most common detect in babies 
born of mothers who have German 


measles early in pregnanes 


Which Defect When? 


Why do different detects appear in 
ditferent babies from this cause? Ob 
servations made many vears ago 
show that the tvpe of defect appear 
ing in the offspring of an experiment 
al animal is related to the stage ot 
development reached by the embryo 
When unfavorable conditions tor its 
subsequent) growth occu! It seems 
then, that the defect which will appear 
is related to the precise tme in 
pregnancy that a woman develops 
German measles 

German measles, of course, is only 
one cause of congenital malforma- 
tions, but those from this cause could 
be prevented. Anyone attacked by 
German measles is generally believed 
to be immune tor the remainder of 
his or her lite. Accordingly. it) has 





A CHILD'S disease might have tu:ned | 


this happy scene into one of ly 


been suggested in some circles 
until we have a better method of 
ing with the situation, all girls st uld 
be deliberately exposed to this disease 
before they are old enough to m 
Another suggestion is that od | 
serum obtained trom those who 
recently recovered trom the d sc 
should be given to all pregnant 
en who have not had the dUiscuse 
This would be imperative where there 
Was a substantial incidence of Ci 
man meas'es in| a@ community 
measure might very well give the 
pregnant women sufficient temps 
immunity to tide them over ¢ 
danger period. Erickson. who repr 
a series of 11] examples of conge 
detects in babies ino California 
German measles early in pregn 
has made the turther suggestior 
the justification for therapeutic 
tion should be debated if Ge 
Measles occurs in the first two me 
of pregnanes 
The discovery of some wav of 
paring a vaccine that could be 
children so as to make them fo 
immune——and such a discovery 
no means to be unexpected—wi 
of course, be the more nearly 
Way of preventing maltorm 


trom this cause in the future 


TATTLE-TALE 
THE DISCOVERY that finger; 


could be used to catch criminals 
made much sooner than is gene 
believed. Actually their first: rece 
use for this purpose Was in 1SSO 
Henry Faulds. a Scottish medica 
Stonary in Japan, reported that he 
utilized the marks lett by what | 
scribed as “the torever-unchan 
skin furrows of the hand” to cat 
individual who had been tippling 
the bottle of rectitied spirits | 
dispensary 


Since fingerprints depend on t! 
rangement of the tissues deep i 
skin they are difficult to lose as 1 
criminals who have sandpapered 
fingers until the blood ran have s 
covered. Their fingerprints were 


only things about them that retort 
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EISENHOWER BOOM 


ARMISTICE Day parade which 
correspondent viewed in Freder- 
Maryland, a place about the size 
hatham, Ontario, was about five 
s long and lasted three hours. It 
a spectacle to compare with 
ty parades we have seen in Wash- 
in, DC. It was a stirring sight! 
iis mighty “small city” tribute to 
rican war veterans pulled out all 
stops, with tributes to home, to 
er, to farm and industry, and to 
oldiery of past and present. To 
ves, however, the most interesting 
s were those advocating and op- 
ig “world government.” 

rile one segment of Frederick 
opinion backed the United Na- 
there was just as strong a sector 


ILIAN) Eisenhower 
essional politicians as 
lid as a conquering general. But 


worries the 
much as 


nomi- 
party. 


run for the 
even declare his 


will not 
mm, nor 


ting world government as a threat 
\merican national sovereignty. 
appeared to be authentic “grass- 
* evidence of American fear of 
lational entanglements. This fear 
lormant during the honeymoon of 
tisan foreign policy under Roose- 
ind Truman. Today it is a re- 
ent force, with Senator Robert A. 
as its chief spokesman. 
appeal to this sentiment has 
ged in the once “isolationist” 
in a somewhat scary presenta- 
f General Eisenhower as a threat 
s own native land in the guise of 
iternationalist’s candidate for the 
ed States presidency. It is strange, 
ed, to find the great World War 
ro limned in this unexpected light. 
e Eisenhower critics tip their 
| against him when they accuse in- 
tional-minded Republicans of 
ning him on “a Me-Too foreign 
-y ticket” as GOP standard-bearer 
ist the expected “third-term” can- 
-y of President Truman. 
ne General has not as yet identi- 
himself as either a Republican or 
‘mocrat. In fact he was promoted 
'48 by James Roosevelt, eldest son 
ne late President, as a Democratic 
‘idential nominee! 





Some Republican friends would like 
General “Ike” to approach the presi- 
dency gradually, by running for the 
governorship of New York State next 
year, a post for which Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Jr. is expected to bid. It is 
believed, however, that Eisenhower 
has no desire to serve in Albany, and 
does not wish to clash with Governor 
Dewey in a bid for the gubernatorial 
post. 

Heading up the group of so-called 
internationalist businessmen favoring 
“Ike” for the GOP candidacy is 
Thomas J. Watson, President of Inter- 
nationa| Business Machines Company. 
He was a good friend of FDR, is close 
to Ike, and is a Trustee of Columbia 
University, where the General is serv- 
ing as president. 

In fact, the GOP “viewers with 
alarm” declare that the wartime Su- 
preme Allied commander took this 
civilian post to make himself eligible 
to step into the Republican nomina- 
tion. Those close to Ike say that he 
would like to be president, but that he 
wants the demand to come from the 
people. He won't make any open bid 
for it. 


HOW ABOUT 1950? 


Best available opinion on the out- 
come of the 1950 Congressional elec- 
tions is that the worst the Truman Ad- 
ministration can expect is a split Con- 
gress. A Republican Senate in 1950 
is said to be a mathematical possibil- 
ity but not a political likelihood. 

The Democrats now have 52 of the 
seats and the Republicans 44. The 
GOP thus needs only five more seats 
to get a bare majority. There are 13 
Republicans and 19 Democrats up for 
election next year, but despite their 
affinity for voting with the GOP, 10 
of the Democrats are from the solid 
south. 

This leaves only nine seats that the 
Republicans could be expected to take. 
Democrats have rallied strong union 
support in these nine fights, and it is 
now predicted that they will win all 
of them. 





—Herblock in Washington Post 


OH, NO, NO! expresses Republican 
woe over news that Roosevelt sons 
may contest New York and California. 





AT ALWAYS 
MAKES SUCH 


—Hutton in Philadelphia Enquirer 
SHOULD LEWIS STRIKE his miners 
again, as he has threatened, Truman 
is expected to overcome reluct- 
ance, use Taft-Hartley injunction. 


The Republicans are therefore ex- 
pected to lose ground rather than to 
gain it in the Senate. They have a bet- 
ter hope in the House, although the 
chance is remote that they could get a 
majority there. 


WOMAN FOR VP? 


The vote-conscious Republican and 
Democratic national organizations are 
looking hopefully to those 50 million 
American women voters. 

Both Senator Brewster of Maine, 
chairman of the Republican Senatorial 
Committee, and Mrs. India Edwards, 
chief of the Women’s Division of the 
Democratic National Committee, 
agree that it would be a good idea to 
have a woman on the national ticket. 

Before thi; year, such talk could 
have been written off as mere window- 
dressing, but today the possibility of 
a woman contending for national of- 
fice is said to be closer to a reality 
than ever before in American history. 

Mrs. Edwards has persuaded Presi- 
dent Trumzn to appoint women to 
many high posts, Mrs. Eugenia An- 
derson as th2 first woman Ambassador 
to Denmark, Mrs. Perle Mesta, Minis- 


ter to Luxembourg, Mrs. Georgia 
Neese Clark, as Treasurer of the 


United States. 

It is only 29 years ago that women 
were en.ranchised throughout the 
United States. The late President 
Roosevel.. appointed the first woman 
cabinet minister in Miss Frances Per- 
kins as Secretary of Labor. She is 
still active in American public life as 
a U.S. Civil Service Commissioner. 

Demands have been made that a 
woman be appointed to the Supreme 
Court >ut this is a “first” that has yet 
to be accomplished. Women them- 
selves insist that if a woman is nomin- 
ated for a national office, she should 
be qualified, and not be selected mere- 
ly because she is a woman or able 
to attract votes of women. 

Feminists point out that if a woman 
were elected Vice President, she would 
be only one life breath away from the 
Presidency. Seven of the 32 USS. 
Presidents went into the White House 
through the death of incumbents, and 
it is felt that a woman faced with this 
possibility would have to be qualified 
to fill “the most important job in the 
world today.” 
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Perfect Gifts 
for the 


odern Man 





2 Gifts of Distinction 
designed for Taylor by 
world-famous 
Walter Dorwin Teague 


Here are two suggestions for the man 
who “has everything”. As a Christ- 
mas, wedding, anniversary or pres- 
entation gift, either of these two 
instruments eloquently expresses the 
thoughtfulness of its donor and pro- 
vides the answer to your gift-buying 
problems. 


The “Edgemont” Combination 
Barometer shown at the top, com- 
bines a miniature “weather bureau” 
with distinctive styling. Barometer, 
humidity unit and thermometer are 
attractively set in clear plastic with 
gold trim, $95.00. 


The “Solitaire” Stormoguide, at 
$36.50 is a modern home weather 
forecaster, set in sparkling clear 
plastic. Exclusive Taylor signal de- 
vice automatically indicates whether 
barometer is rising or falling 


Ask for these (and other Taylor 
Instruments) at your favourite store. 
Taylor Instrument Companies of 
Canada Limited, Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver. 


INSTRUMENTS 
MEAN ACCURACY FIRST 





19 ¢ ae 
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No. 1588 CHROMIUM JUG SET—This 


newly-designed set has smart, strong 
lines—an all metal case, chromium- 
plated above black ename!. Capacity 


Complete with chrome tray and 


$25.00 


29. 
o£ OZS 


two tumbiers 





No. 1969 ICE TUB—Beautifully chrome 
plated with plastic moulded handles and 
knob. Capacity 64 ozs $22.00; Enamel 
tubs $16.50 


a 1 
n Ivory, Green or Red 


No. 285 
PICNICKER — 


Strong plastic- 
mpregnated 
material, pig- 
skin finish with 
slide fastener 
Two 30 oz. Ther- 
mos brand bot- 
tles with four 
nested plastic 
cups on each 
and metal sand- 
wich box $17.00 





There are many other service- 
able Thermos Brand Vacuum 
tems, for your selection — if 


your dealer is unable to supply 
you. write direct for details and 


descriptive folders 
p 


THERMDS 


TRADE MARK &(G. 


BRAND VACUUM WARE 


Keeps hot things HOT 
Keeps cold things COLD 


THERMOS BOTTLE CO., LIMITED, 
1239 Queen Street West 


The 










Toronto 





Bottle Co 


American Thermos 
Norwich, Conn 


















Thermos (1925) Limited, London 


England 





K.and commonwea 


HIGH-COST COAL 


FOR THE FIRST time Parliament 
has had a chance to discuss the an- 
nual report of a nationalized indus- 
try—in this case, the report of the 
Coal Board on its operations during 
1948. By all accounts, however, Hon- 
orable Members did not display any 
intensity of interest in the subject, 
possibly feeling that not very much 
was likely to come of the discussion. 
But it did at least serve as a reminder 
that Parliament has the last word to 
say on the subject of this and the 
other nationalized industries, whether 
or not it decides to say it with real 
effectiveness. 

In one respect there is a bit of en- 
couragement to be got from the re- 
port. The Coal Industry is now mak- 
ing a little money, instead of losing a 
lot. This gain is chiefly due to highe1 
prices for export coal—incidentaily 
a cause of bitter complaint from some 
of our foreign customers. But then 
costs and prices were even higher 
in most of the other coal-producing 
countries, and this country can hardly 
be blamed for charging all the traffic 
will bear 

In other respects the report is far 
from encouraging. The output per 
man per shift has slightly improved. 
but not the output per man per year 
This is far lower than before the war. 
owing to the growth of absenteeism, 
and in spite of all the new machinery 
that has been put into the mines. And 






‘ME TOO?’ 


Fl 


ECoNomic 
GYM 














A= 79 


—Burck in Chicago Sun-Times 
LEAST ENTHUSIASTIC of Euro 
peans on whom Hoffman has been urg- 
ng an integrate d competitive econ- 


omy have been British Socialists 
the coal that has been raised has not 
been very expensive but also 
very dirty, as every householder in 
aware. 

It is proper and necessary that a 
nationalized industry should pay its 
way. But its main purpose is not to 
make money. It is to give better and 
cheaper service to the public. Not 
even the most ardent Socialist could 


only 


the land 1s bitterly 











claim that the coal industry has met 
this test. In the words of the Oppo- 
sition’s amendment, “an abundant 
supply of coal of good quality and at 
a fair price has not been made avail- 
able to the public and to industry”. 
There was no real answer to this, but, 
needless to say, the amendment got 
nowhere. 


IF RANK QUIT 


WHEN Mr. J. Arthur Rank in 1934 
decided to get some films tor the en- 
tertainment and instruction of the 
children in the Methodist Sunday- 
school in which he taught, he little 
knew the broad, flowery and slippery 
slope on which he was making the 
first tentative steps. Not being able 
to get the sort of films he wanted, 
he set out to make them, and backed 
a small company known as the Re- 
ligious Film Society. Mr. Rank had 
plenty of what it takes. 

Gradually his commitments, per- 
sonal and financial, grew until he 
found himself the chief director of 
some 60 British companies, and con- 
trolling film assets of one kind and 
another valued at about £ 70,000,000. 
So majestic, in fact, was the scope of 
his operations that a couple of years 
ago the President of the Board of 
Trade gave warning in the House that 
“the Government could not acquiesce 
in the creation of anything like a 
monopoly at any stage of the film 
industry”. 

Now Mr. Rank _ has that 
he has lost about as much money as 
even he can afford to lose, and that, 
unless there is some very drastic 
change in the conditions of the film 
industry in this country and especial- 
lv some considerable alleviation of 
the heavy tax burden imposed on it, 
he will cease to make anv more films 
after next June. 

Thus. having greatly worried the 
Government by his success, he is now 
worrving it still more by his failure 
Much as the Government may 
like the idea of monopoly in the film- 
industry, it dislikes even more the 
idea of there being no film-industry to 
monopolize. Actually, that is too dark 
a view. Some of the best British films 
are being made by non-Rank produc- 
Reed. for one. 


decided 


dis- 


ers—Carol 


CANADA AND BRITAIN 


MR. ATTLEE. in his address at the 
Lord Mavor’s luncheon, reminded his 
hearers that trading difficulties are by 
no means peculiar to this country, and 
that other countries have their diffi- 
culties Among them he made 
special reference to Canada—moved 
no doubt by report of Canadian in- 
dignation at unfavorable criticism of 
attitude Britain’s 


too. 


Canada’s towards 
economic Crisis 

“If we have our problem of selling 
our goods in Canada,” he said, “Can- 
ada has also her problem of selling 
her primary products over here. The 
problem of international payments 
can only be solved in cooperation, as 
Mr. St. Laurent and his Canadian 
colleagues have pointed out with 
such force. Fortunately we are fully 
assured of that cooperation.” 





BLEAK HOUSE, Dickens’ former 
home at Broadstairs, Kent, is seight 
by an American who would m it 
in pieces to the U.S. Dickens-/: vers 


are trying to keep it in Bruin, 

It would be very sad and un! 
nate if Canadians were to allow the ill- 
advised and irresponsible comments of 
a few Left-Wing newspapers and poli- 
ticians to give them the idea that the 
British public is unappreciative o! the 
help that Canada has so lavishly en 
since the very beginning of the 
The exact opposite is the case 


WEST INDIES UNION 


GREAT INTEREST is being taken 
in this country in the deliberations of 
the Governors of the British West In- 
dian colonies, who are meeting at Bar- 
bados for a week’s conference. [here 
are many important questions to be 
discussed, but the most important is 
the possibility of some form of teder- 
ation between the colonies, or at least 
a customs union. for this is regarded 


as the only possible answer to most 
of the other problems—poverty. con- 
gestion in some areas, under-popula- 
tion in others. lack of industrial S- 
pects, and general economic stagna- 
tion. 

Two vears ago at a conference at 
Montego Bay the principle of federa- 
tion was almost unanimously approv- 


ed; but since then nothing whatever 
has come of it—-not even a pub ed 


report. Admittedly, there are «reat 
difficulties in the wav. The all 
island colonies are afraid ot ng 


subjected to the larger, such 
maica containing half the popul.tion 
of the projected tederation. A m- 
paratively rich colony like Trinid J ts 
unwilling to pay the shot for its poorer 
neighbors. The mainland colon. of 
British Guiana and British Hong ras 
are under-populated, but are op sed 
to unlimited immigration fron the 
islands. And there are racial dif! cul- 
ties too. 

Possibly the best solution wou’ be 
to begin with some form of cus‘oms 
union and gradually work up to ed 
eration and finally to Dominion s: ‘tus 
for the unified area. But that is “till 
a long way off. In the meantime the 
Governors will have plenty to dis 

—P-0.D 


s 















RADIO-ACTIVATED 


RADIO is in an important sense the 
one publicly-endowed art in Canada 
—the one art in which money can be 
spen!. and is spent, without much re- 
car to the immediate financial re- 
ur). Our radio producers are some- 
thin: like the state opera producers of 
the old German principalities. (Per- 
har. the Canadian Film Board is also 
puliicly endowed, but it does not 
opeate on a comparable scale.) The 
res || of this situation is that the pro- 
ducing side of the CBC is able to exert 
an mmense influence on other arts 
wh -h enjoy less financial security. It 
is | sely to exercise a dominant influ- 
en. upon the Canadian theatre. Un- 
fo::unately that influence cannot be 
wholly satisfactory. 
erbert Whittaker in The Globe 
an Mail has rightly pointed out that 
the two new Canadian plays offered 
this season by the New Play Society 
in toronto have “a common deriva- 
t from the radio.” He understates 
the limitations that result from this 
derivation. It is not merely that a 
radio-derived piece tends to become 
“a series of short, separate scenes”: 
broader than that. Radio is incap- 
able of enlisting the strongly concen- 
trated attention that is possible when 
both eve and ear are appealed to, as 
on the stage and even in the cinema. 
It is therefore incapable of generating 
eal, sustained sense of suspense. 
irry Boyle’s “The Inheritance” is 
o stuff of the most brilliant, and 
author has been amazingly suc- 
sful in giving it visual as well as 
litory appeal. By incorporating a 
part of the front of the audi- 
im in the action, he even over- 
es the diminutive size of the 
scum stage. But the structure of 
piece is still pure radio, a suc- 
on of episodes loosely strung 
ther rather than built into a play. 
Whittaker asks us to “accept the 
that our Canadian plays are going 
esemble radio dramas as often as 
do stage plays.” We are unwilling 
lo so. We could not love thee, 
so much, loved we not theatre 
Lucy Van Gogh. 


ote: On playwright Harry Boyle, 
a Nov. 15. 


LONDON PREMIERE 


OTHER PREMIERE of a Cana- 
play took place in London, Ont. 
playwrights were Mary and Mar- 
O’Meara and Frederick Harper: 
play, “Where There’s a Will”: the 
p, London Life Players’ Club. 
his trio has successfully collabo- 
1 on previous plays and all have 

active in the London Little 

itre. Actor-playwright Martin 
leara was producer last year of 
ther Canadian play (“Over the 

t ler Room” by Londoner Bill Dig- 
t which won top place in the 

IDL Festival. 

said F. Beatrice Taylor in the 
don Free Press of this new 3-act 

ce-comedy: “On the face of it, 

e's a cheerful bit of home-made 

iedy, neatly put together and judg- 





—lLondon Free Press 
TWO of the _ play’s collaborators: 
Mary O’Meara and brother Martin. 


ing from the continuous laughter, 
Satisfactory entertainment.” 

[he insurance company groups are 
very active: e.g., the Sun Life in Mont- 
real. They did “Her Master’s Voice” 
early in November and their Studio 
Group, three one-act plays later in 
the month 


THE CALL BOARD 


Dec. | Little [Theatre of Brandon in 
“French Without Tears.” 

Dec. | Plavers’ Guild of Hamilton in 
“Jason. 

Dec. 5: Simcoe Little Theatre in “Ar- 
senic and Old Lace 

Dec. 5: W orkshop I4. ¢ algarv, in 
“The Rivals 

Dec. 5: Ottawa Drama League in 
“The Two Mrs. Carrolls.” 

Dec. 6: Studio Plavers. Univ. of Al- 
berta, in “Henry IV 

Dec. 8 London Little Theatre in 
“Thunder Rock.” 

Dec. 8: Midland Plavers, Toronto, in 
“Apple of His Eve.’ 

Dec. 9: Winnipeg Little Theatre in 
“The Second Mrs. Tanqueray.” 
Dec. 12 Kitchener- Waterloo Little 
Theatre in “Night Must Fall.” 
Dec. 14: Stamford Little Theatre, 

Ont., in “Claudia.” 
Dec. 27: Vancouver Little Theatre in 
“The Magic Elephant 


@ Winners of the Canadian Drama 
Board awards for 1949 are: editor 
and playwright Robertson Davies, 
Peterborough, Ont.; Ralph Hicklin, 
Fredericton, NB; Mrs. Eliza Houde 
Norwood, Man.; and Major M. V. 
McGuire, Vernon, BC 


@® Henry Kaplan is out to prove that 
Toronto can and will support a 
free-lance director. Last year young 
Kaplan directed the CODL’s winning 
play (‘Another Part of the Forest’); 
this Fall he was responsible for a 
really brilliant performance by the 
Victoria College Dramatic Society 
(“AIL My Sons”) and has taken over 
directorial duties for St. Mike’s drama 
group. Currently he is lecturing on the 
drama at the YMHA 
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Ge them all. 4OWCOH A 


Give them the extra enjoyment— the Craven! 
added pleasure of Craven ‘A’— with will not affect 


the world-famous quality and superb the throat 







flavour. 


CRAVEN PLAIN — 







without cork tps 


same fine quality as Craven ° A*: 
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Svery Gift 
isa Peesonal Gift 


When you give 


STUDY AT HOME 
on « DEGREE! 










. OVEN N AMES p of Wolsey Hall Postal 
f f ‘oursé you ain Degree from tl 
CASH S W ae v versity of r Eng “No attendance 
A suitable gift for everyone on your list For at lectures required niy 3 exams to pass 


don exams 1925 47 





/ 
oy ) 
My marking linen. personal clothing all 
belongings. Neat, attractive, easily sewn on or 
in applied with No-So cement. Made in Canada. 
Order early—from your dealer or direct from 
CASH’S, 439 Grier St. Belleville Ont 


are) |}3doz. $1.65; 9%doz. $2.75 NO-SO CEMENT 





Pr Clarke, B.A., Director 


WOLSEY HALL, HAMILTON, ONT. 


TS) 16 doz. $2.20; 12 doz. $3.30 per tube 25c 
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when it comes to Christmas 


SANTA’S SUGGESTION SHOP 


has as many gift ideas as a plum pudding has calories ... 
and every bit as tempting . . . all kinds of home-loving gifts 
from coffee tables and scatter rugs to a stainless steel 

frying pan with party manners .. . gifts to delight even the 
hardest-to-please people on your list. . . carefully selected 


from all Simpson’s Home Furnishing Departments to back 


joe —> 
* 4m | up our favorite slogan ‘Santa Is A Home-Loving Man”’. 
a ! 
ge > SIMPSON’S 
og ‘i Sara | |- FIFTH FLOOR, TORONTO 
Ni L 
‘ 


Before any gift becomes a problem try Simpson's Gift Service for a 
happy solution. Their help is yours for the asking, to suggest a gift, 
help you choose it . . . even make your selection for you should you be 
house-bound or out-of-town. Just phone or write to the Gift Service, 


Sixth Floor. 





Tune to Simpson's broadcasts of the Toronto Symphony “POP” Concerts every Friday 
evening over the Trans-Canada network of the CBC. 











FA Wein tez) 


THOSE POLLS AGAIN 


WHETHER or not you trust polls, 
you will do well to remain calm in the 
face of recent disclosures made b: the 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion, 
Four out of ten Canadians of ve ing. 
age did not know the names 0: the 
Prairie Provinces; the same number 
flunked when asked what pro: nce 
Gaspé is in; five confessed they did 
not know where Lake Louise is. ete 

You were probably surprise: to 
read these findings, labelled “a> 5al- 
ling” by the Institute. One man was 
not surprised, however. He is Pr. ‘es- 
sor Griffith Taylor, head of the De- 
partment of Geography, Universi: of 
Toronto, and author of a spat. of 
books on geography, meteoro. gy, 






—Gordon Jarrett 


CONFIRMATION for Prof. Taylor: 


“Canada is the most backwa 
geology, geopacifics and ethnology. 
Far from astounding him, the poll 
results merely confirmed a long-exist- 
ing conviction. “When it comes to 
geography,” he declared, “Canada 1s 
the most backward of all the literate 
nations which pretend to be educated.” 

According to the Professor, the 
reason lies in the lack of stress on 
geography in secondary = schouls. 
“Most Canadian senior teachers 0! all 
kinds have got along very well without 
a knowledge of modern geograp! 
and I fear they do not see why the 
younger generation should not be sat- 
isfied without a knowledge of Can ida 
and of the shrinking world!” 

But there is reason for optim. 
The Department of Education, »\ys 
Professor Taylor, is working tow! 
a Specialist Certificate in Geogra)1y, 
on the lines of the same certificat: in 
history, though he expects it wil De 
some years before this is granted In 
England and Australia, the two © 10 
jects are on the same footing. 

What is the picture now, in 1° 7: 
Geography Departments at Cana: an 
universities include the follow 2 
three professors and seventeen 0! iI 
teachers at the University of Toron'0; 
three professors at McGill; two at 
Montreal, and one each at McMas!°r 
British Columbia, Laval and West." 
Ontario. 

















STOP 
CANADA'S 
FIRE LOSSES 





Vithout insulation your home 
very cold in the morning; 
quick hot fire is built up; 
ie or chimney is overheated 
id some combustible material 
earby is ignited. An insulated 
me remains warm through- 
ut the cold nights; what a 
ifference a blanket of SPUN 
-OCK WOOL 
eiling will make. 


above your 

Ask your 
lealer for it by mame, it is 
asily applied in the bag form. 
Write for sample and a folder 
howing its use. 


SPUN ROCK WOOLS LIMITED 


THOROLD ONTARIO 
Represented by 
NORMAN A. SMITH CO., 


96 Vine Avenue, Toronto 9 


ASBESTOS LIMITED, 
1192 Beaudry St., Montreal 





Now! ” 


© 35 mm. compactness and 
ease of operation. 


®@ § 3.5 coated Hexar lens. 
® Depth of field scale. 


® Konirapid Compur-type 
shutter to 1/500 sec. 








® Coupled range-finder. 
® Plush lined leather case. 


$70.50 


onica 


r address of your nearest dealer write: 
“cQueen, White G Dickinson Co. Ltd. 
648 W. 4th Avenue, Vancouver, B.C. 


ie 





GOGOL AND KAYE 


GOGOL’S “The Inspector General” 
never struck me as very hilarious 
comedy, possibly because Russian 
humor, including pre-Revolutionary 
humor, is rather special for Western 
taste. It has now been adapted for 
the screen as a vehicle for Danny 
Kave. with considerable violence to 
Gogol. The violence is chiefly con- 
tributed by Danny Kaye, and im- 
proves it immensely. 

The picture’s great advantage for 
Comedian Kaye is that it gives him 
at last a chance to reassert himself 
once more as a one-man show. His 
recent films have had too much plot. 
too much production, too many Gold- 
wyn girls, and these have dimmed him 
and slowed him down; inevitably, 
since Danny developed his talent on 
the hotel-resort circuit. working solo 
and without props. He enjoys the 
spotlight and loves the camera, and is 
happiest when he is footloose all over 
the screen, with the lens trained di- 
rectly on him, and the plot nowhere. 
His latest film goes a long way to- 
wards establishing these agreeable 
conditions. 

However he hasn't things entirely 
his own way in “The Inspector Gen- 
eral.” There is a plot, involving a 
vagrant who turns up in a small town 
just when the town-councilmen are in 
an uproar of consternation over the 
impending visit of an inspector-gen- 
eral. The vagrant is mistaken for the 
Inspector and the civic officials bend 
all their efforts to distract him from 
examining the municipal records. 

Up to this point the film goes along 
with Gogol. For Danny Kaye, how- 
ever, the plot is just dull recitative 
leading up to the big skat-arias which 
are his special business. Once his pre- 
dicament is established he cuts loose 
from the plot and is on his own. 

The best of the Kaye specialties 
here are a gypsy number which is a 
wonderful demonstration of sheer 
comic ecstasy, and a song in which 
he almost succeeds in producing him- 
self as a male quartet. “The Inspector 
General” needs all the assistance the 
star can give it; for while officialism 
is good comedy material for people 
whose only | from inspectors 
general is in mockery and laughter, it 
isn’t in itself either serious enough or 
funny enough for movie-audiences on 
this continent. Even with the familiar 
though astonishing antics of Danny 
Kave and the strictly indigenous faces 
of such actors as Alan Hale and Gene 
Lockhart. it still seems. as comedy, 
rather alien and irrelevant. 


escape 


HUMPHREY Bogart has shown a 
tendency in films to. flirt 
cautiously with law and order, an ex- 


recent 


periment that is rather damaging to 
his authority and stvle. As an out-and- 
out thug Mr. Bogart is admirable and 
all of a piece. It’s when his moral na- 
ture asserts itself that he begins to 
come apart at the seams 

Love and patriotism are both hard 
at work on him in “Tokyo Joe”. As 
the former proprietor of a Tokvo 


night club, he returns to Japan after 
the war to reclaim his holding and his 





wife. Both, however, have been alien- 
ated. The night-club is out of bounds, 
the wife has divorced him and mar- 
ried an Occupation lawyer, (Alexan- 
der Knox.) So to reestablish himself 
he undertakes to front for a mysteri- 
ous air-freight company flving frozen 
frogs to out-of-the-way parts. 

It doesn’t take him long, however, 
to discover that his cargo includes a 
trio of former Japanese fascist-lead- 
ers, who have been temporarily froz- 
en in Korea. After that it’s Humphrey 
Bogart single-handed against the Ris- 
ing Sun. What finally takes the heart 
out of him, however, is the discovery 
that his freight company boss, the 
Baron Kimura, has snatched his little 
daughter, a precocious and terribly 
overdressed child for whom he has 
developed a fatherly infatuation 

All these racking and rather un- 
congenial emotions have a rather dis- 
piriting effect on the Bogart style. 
The star is still tough and moody but 
not nearly so compelling as he used 
to be in the davs when he did all the 
pushing-round himself. He is assisted 
here by Florence Marly. a Hollywood 
newcomer who plavs ‘a Russian role 
and looks strictly Swedish Modern 
Also on hand is Sessue Havakawa as 
Kimura. 


vears Sessue Hayakawa has developed 


the wicked Baron Over the 





into a mandarin type. but he’s 
St as as ever 
“OH You Beautiful Doll” presents 





S: 2. Sakalil 


who wants to be a 


as a Viennese composer 
second Strauss but 
tinds there is no Strauss market in 
America. Presently Tin Pan alley 
song-plugger (Mark Stevens) 
along and with the 
composer's caughter (June Haver) 


helps himself 


“omes 


assistance of the 


e 
to some of the musi- 
cian’s best tunes. This sets the famil\ 


on the road *o fortune but eventuz 





outrages the composer naturally 
enough, since his “Kleines Keibchen” 
turns up on the hit parade as “You've 
Been More than a Mother to Me, 
Daddy”. The music is chiefly turn-of- 
the-century balladry and the comedy 
consists in S. Z. Sakall’s unique tal- 
ent for manipulating both his vowels 


and his jcwls.—Mary Lowrey Ross 


Columbia Pictures 


TOKYO: Hayakawa. 
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1 literary 


landmark 


The Universe 
G.B.S8. 


by William Irvine 


Not simply the story of Shaw’s 
fe—not just oft Shav 
—not only a serious critique 
f Shaw's writings—the Universe 
tf G.BS. is all rolled int 
into one—with own 
nents thrown in tor good me 
Witty, 


Lniverse ot 


a collection 


inisms 


three 
Shaw's com- 
asure! 
brilliant, and urbane, The 
G.B.S. is one of the 
most memorable bi 
will ever read 


A gift for 
discriminating friends 


eraphies you 


your most 


At all booksellers 


S6.50 


A Whittlesey House 


Book 


MeGraw -Hill Co. 


of Canada Limited 
50 YORK STREET, TORONTO 
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CHIPMUNK | 


CHIPMUNK—by Len Peterson—McClelland & 
Stewart—$3.25 


THERE is 


first novel by 


nothing wrong with this 
a gifted young Canadian 
writer that couldn't be cured if the 
author were a little older and had 
learned that successful novelists don’t 
have to be Intellectuals and, above all, 
don't have to prove that they are Pro- 
gressives. 

Mr. Peterson is an intellectual at- 
tempting to write about spectacularly 
non-intellectual people. The results are 
sometimes ludicrous. An author of 
high standing in the somewhat rarefied 
atmosphere of CBC playwriting can 
look extremely foolish when discuss- 
ing the more pursuits of 
dough-mixing. union ac- 
Uvity 


mundane 
boxing and 


Essentially, “Chipmunk” 
in frustration. It could be, 
times is (as in the 
Widgewood's death 
moving, but the 


being 


is a study 
and some- 
case of Faustina 
and burial), quite 
reader’s attention is 
distracted by such 
irrelevant subjects as Communism 


continually 


Claude Widgewood, the Chipmunk, 
fellow without much on the 
ball whose are continually 
are thwarted by 
authority in the 
ved in black colors), by 
Faustina (Mr. Peterson, 
intentionally or not, makes of Claude 
a man whom any psychiatrist would 


is a little 
aspirations 
thwarted. They 
his Boss (evervone in 


being 


book is portra 


his large wite. 


Spot instantly as a clear-cut homo- 
sexual), and by his own incompetence. 
All this could be good stuff, and 


probably would be if it were not for 
the distractions include exam- 
covness: “the Much Better 

Bureau,” “the Great Big 
movement,” and so on. They 
include rather extraordinary _ state- 
ments of sexual fact: “Occasionally 
she called him her Wild Man, and he 
But the effort left him 
pale for davs afterwards.” 

They include disturbing inaccura- 
cies Claude is presumed to have spent 
much of his time around professional 
. Vet neither he nor the author 
seem to have heard of the “No Foul” 
thev include the con- 


These 
ples ot 
Business 
Br other 


tried to be one. 


DOAING 


rule. Above all, 





—John Steele 


LEN PETERSON 


tinual intrusion of “progressive” poli- 
tics: 

“Look at the seamen’s affair this 
summer...” 


. “They were Communists!” 

“They were kids,” Proulx (the only 
wholly sympathetic character in the 
book) said quietly, “most of’m.’ 

On the dust jacket, Mr. Peterson 
explains why he wrote “Chipmunk” 
and concludes: 

“As to any resemblance between the 
lunatic goings-on in ‘Chipmunk’ and 
what happened in Canada and _ the 
world in 1948—pure chance.” 

It is, indeed—T.K. 


CHIPMUNK I! 


A NOT unworthy flaw in Mr. Peter- 
son's study of tragic futility is that as 
you turn the pages you will be remind- 
ed again and again of other books of 
high literary standing which have 
dealt with the same theme. He has 
given us a Canadian example of the 
naturalistic tradition: the tradition 
which tried to prove that the world is 


governed by a vast imbecility, called 
Society, possessed of tremendous 
power. By substituting this monster 


tor Fate, the naturalists produced a 
new concept of tragedy and it is this 
concept which concerns Mr. Peterson. 

The protagonist, Claude Widge- 
wood, is the chipmunk, the eternal 
rabbit, the little guy who lives on the 
edge of anxiety, scuttling through the 
modern forest which he does not un- 
derstand and with which he cannot 
cope. Lord David Cecil once summed 
up the general theme of the naturalis- 
tic novel as a story of a man born 
under inauspicious circumstances who 
leads a life of unrelieved misfortune 
culminating in complete catastrophe. 
And that is what happens to Claude 
Widgewood except that his ultimate 
catastrophe is left unlimned because 
his ultimate catastrophe will be that 
of the whole race. 

In fact, so much happens to Claude, 
the dice are so loaded against him, that 
unless you look at him as the com- 
posite symbol of all chipmunks you 
cease to feel anything like sympathy. 
In order to go along with Peterson. 
one must see him as one sees Elmer 
Rice’s Mister Zero or as Thurber’s 
Walter Mitty: in the social adding 
machine, the cipher two spaces to the 
right of the decimal point. This is at 
the expense of life but not at the ex- 
pense of thought. 

Nothwithstanding, Mr. Peterson 
poignant portrait of the 
universal instalment-plan-ridden, time- 
serving, debt-incrusted worm who has 
no turning, inarticulate, incapable of 
broad understanding, trapped and har- 


presents a 


ried. In the beginning, Claude is “in 
a city of maladjusted citizens, mo- 
mentarily well-adjusted.”. He is a 
baker (cinnamon-bun division) in a 


baking factory, he is married, owns a 
car (the last of his postwar dreams) 
and has a house with two mortgages. 
He is a hero to Nick Yakyuchuk, the 
gang-tough, whom he fosters as a 
member of the Great Big Brother As- 
sociation and he has a hero, Mott 
Kilsoodski, the boxer on the way up. 

The book is the gradual stripping 
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awa\ of all these things—wife, hero, 
protege, house, car until he leaves his 
joh end joins the army and the last 
olimpse We have of him is through 
the ars of the guardhouse awaiting 
trial for the sole assertive act of his 
lifetne. Unless you believe that an 
guihor is obligated to present a solu- 
tion at the same time he presents a 
pro) em you will probably find that 
Pet.rson has given us a fairly clear 
pict .re of the chipmunk. Your only 
will probably be that you've 
re most of it somewhere before. 
Ti is, of course, much talk of com- 
mu sm but the central figure, who 
ies the sole point of view, is far 
ti articulate to understand its im- 
p ons in anything but the clichés 
e bromides against the doctrine. 
Peterson permits many echoes 
it s. his first novel. But it is safe 
t dict that the time will soon come 
W his voice will be raised single, 
ind compelling.—M.B. 


PASTORO-WHIMSICAL 


ONSTONE CREEK by Kenneth M 
woodcuts by Lucille Oille—Dent— 


AUTHOR of “The Owl Pen” 
a sequel, this time about his 
¢ sensitivity to the Ontario 
trvside of which. if vou remem- 
the earlier book. he had such 
ng difficulty in becoming a part. 
| sequel is a series of sketches, 
S t descriptions and anecdotes 
farm operation, about the 
bors, about the local customs 
ibout animals and nearly all of 
make fine reading even tor the 
parochial of city dwellers. 
s is because Mr. Wells’ prose 
S is almost always lyrical. When 
combined with a nice understand- 
‘t when enough has been said 
t a given topic the result is poetic 
It's difficult to describe just what 
that gives Mr. Wells’ book an 
etic impact except to say that his 
ient references to the Metaphysi- 
cu Poets suggests an influence which 
s very healthily grasped. 
though the book isn’t completels 
t the “jolly hearty couple” com- 
which seems to infest books in 
pastoro-whimsical tradition, the 
yging treatment of the reader is 
minimum. Where he might have 
merely cute he is usually charm- 
‘here he might have been sly he 
vavs tasteful. Too often the lit- 
path of the city-slicker turned 
leads directly to the outhouse 
the breeding pen. Wisely, Mr. 
\ route is through the beehives, 
juck-pond and the surrounding 
scape and it is profusely strewn 
rich imagery 
a field which has captured so 
Canadian poets as to have be- 





—tucille Oille 


from “By Moonstone Creek” 





From “By Moonstone Creek” 


come virtually stripped of its meaning, 
he has managed to approach Cana- 
dian landscape with fresh sensibility 
and tresh poetic vision. This has 
been well supplemented by many fine 
woodcuts by Lucille Oille (Mrs. 
Wells) and by a series of photographs 
(these approaching woodcut quality ) 
of the Medonte country terrain.— 
J. M. O 


KOESTLER’S PALESTINE 


PROMISE AND FULFILMENT—by Arthur Koest 
ier—Macmillan—$2.75 
THE FAMOUS author of “Darkness 
at Noon” and “Thieves in the Night,” 
has now turned to a review of one 
of the world’s most grievous prob- 
lems: the development and “solution” 
of the Jewish settlement in Palestine. 

There are probably few writers bet- 
ter qualified to attempt this than Ko- 
estler, who lived for several vears in 
Palestine, first as a farm hand. and 
later as a journalist 

From the contentious Balfour Dec- 
laration through the indefatigable 
struggles of Zionism to the unhappy 
partition of the country by the United 
Nations, the author treats his sub- 
ject in an equitable manner, giving 
not only the Jewish side of the prob- 
lem but also an excellent picture of 
the social structure of Arab society. 
and dealing ably with the “Arab 
myth.” 

After an amusing description of the 
pre-war Arab rebellion and the *Pal- 
estine-Munich” of the White Paper 
he gives an extremely interesting ac- 
count of the rise of terrorism, the in- 
yanah”, 





famous activities of the “Ha 





the “Irgun”™ and the Stern ga 
last but not least, a studv of the “eti- 
quette” of Palestinian terrorism 

Ernest Bevin, whose Pa 


y has caused to much cont 
& 


lestine poll- 
roversy. 
comes in for frequent mention: Koest- 
ler is, however, objective in his criti- 


the prodiem 


cism of the reference of the | 
to the United Nations Especially 
sympathetic lines are devoted to the 
personality and activity of Count Ber- 
nadotte. who finally was murdered so 
brutally in Jerusalem 

“In the streets and cafes”, writes 
Koestler. “the reaction was one of 
unmitigated horror. Everyone seemed 
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Best Sellers All 


Here are three Perfect Gifts 


THE PARASITES 
By DAPHNE DU MAURIER 


This is Daphne du Maurier’s first 
novel of modern life since REBECCA, 
which sold over 2,000,000 copies. It is 
the story of the fabulous Delaneys, 
a much-talented family of concert 
and stage. For this enthralling story, 
Miss du Maurier has drawn heavily 
on her literary and theatrical back- 
ground. It has the charm of music 
and the stage, youth, beauty and 
young love. Do not miss it. $3.50 





FOR 
GOODNESS’ SAKE 
By NANCY JONES 


“A touching, charming and unaffect 
ed picture of what it is to be the wife 
‘lergyman in Canada 
today. . One of the sweetest and 
most heart-warming books I have 
ever had the good fortune to read.” 

George Austen in MAYFAIR. An 


*nsely popular book. Second edi 


of a Protestant « 


tion. $3.00. 


BOTH YOUR HOUSES 
By SIR PHILIP GIBBS 


Here is the story of the daughter 

1 Tory peer who falls in love with 
the son o* a Labour cabinet minister, 
and of the third member of the tri- 
angle, a »rilliant young Conservative 
politician. This is of special interest 
today because it gives a vivid picture 
‘f present-day Britain, its politics 
and social condition. It is Philip 
Gibbs’ finest romance. $3.00 
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to feel that the bullets that riddled the 
Mediator’s body, had torn into the 
State’s own precarious texture.” 

Hitler once dreamed of making the 
French island of Madagascar an in- 
dependent Jewish State, but the young 
Jewish nation, relying on the tradi- 
tions of its manv centuries of history, 
refused with astonishing firmness to 
turn from its ancestral home and in- 
sisted that the state must be built 
around Jerusalem 

Arthur Koestler’s new book shows 
how all this happened. It is indispen- 
sable to anvone who desires more de- 
tailed and specitic knowledge of Pal- 
estine, which may still provide some 


surprises for us in the future.—S.A. 


For Boys and Girls 
COWBOY SMALL 


by Lois Lenski 


WINTER FLIGHT 


Alice Gall and 


THISTLY B 


lasha iudaor 


ANOTHER SPRING 


ore Eyre 


r Kathe > 
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BROUGHT TO LIFE 


THE EGYPTIAN—by Mika Waltari—Allen— 
$4.00. 
THIS IS a story of violence, ambition, 
intrigue and passion. It is told with 
literary excellence and can be read 
either as history or as a novel. It has 
all the flavor of the historical novels 
that have been best sellers in the last 
ten years, but the role of “the woman” 
doesn’t predominate. “The Egyptian” 
doesn't get bogged down in bedrooms. 
The crowning of a new Pharaoh 
sets the stage for intrigue, for Akhna- 
ton brought with him to the throne 
a belief in a new god. One single god 
who was the only god, who was life 


WINKIE 
by Albra Pratten 


Illustra ed } J 
Ral ph Thompson 
of an inqulsi- 
10. 


idventures « 
squirrel. Ages 6 to 


$21.35 


JOY AND THE 
CHRISTMAS ANGEL 


by Pamela Bianco 
and her brother enter 
a Christmas tree angel. 


ges 6 to 10 $2.00 


MIMFF IN CHARGE 
by H. J. Kaeser 
trated by P. A. D 


$2.00 


ELEANOR ROOSEVELT’S 


deeply revealing story of her life 
from the governorship years 


to F. D. R.'’s death 


This I Remember 


GERALD W. JOHNSON says: "As 


a historical document THIS I 


REMEMBER Is indispensable .. . 


one of the most moving tributes our 


time has produced. It ought to be 


a sensational success.’ 29 pages 


of family pictures. 


At all Booksellers $5.00 


The MUSSON BOOK COMPANY Lid. 


PUBLISHERS 


TORONTO 





and who was in every man, and there- 
fore all men were brothers and war 
was no longer honorable or even right. 
This Pharaoh lived one thousand years 
before his time and therefore faced the 
bitter opposition of the priests of the 
old god who had a vested interest in 
survival. As has usually been the re- 
sult of such a situation, the masses 
proceeded to butcher one another. 

For the welfare of Egypt it was the 
wrong time for a Pharaoh like Akhna- 
ton; to ancient outside Hitlers, the 
turmoil and the devotion of a ruler to 
peace were opportunities which could 
not be neglected. 

Sinuhe, who tells the story, is Phar- 
aoh’s physician and the friend of 
Horemheb who, though he leads Phar- 
aoh’s armies does not share Pharaoh’s 
views of equality and brotherhood. 
Flight and duty, send Sinuhe through- 
out Syria, Babylonia, Mitanni, Hatti 
and Crete. In all of these he has ad- 
ventures which provide a vehicle for 
describing the customs and excesses of 
the era. This is also a story about peo- 
ple; a fast-moving story and a gripping 
one, for all of these people live. 

—M.Y. 


—Blackstone Studio 


ARTHUR KOESTLER 


MILES APART 
SOUTH LONDON — by Harry Williams — 

—Ryerson—$4.00 
CORNWALL — by Claude Berry — Ryerson - 

$4.00 
THE South bank of the Thames 1s 
not the London of tourists and sight- 
seers; it is rather the London of the 
earthy, socially-serious novelists, the 
London of Bermondsey and Rother- 
hithe, of Peckham and Camberwell, of 
Lambeth and Brixton and Battersea 
“the nest of miserable alleys and 
frowning warehouses . . . whose only 
tunction is that of an accidental and 
despised cobweb between the horns of 
a banana.” 

In telling the bitter, tragic story 
ot South London Mr. Williams has 
done a magnificent job. Within the 
framework of a “travel book” he has 
composed a social document of great 
significance and compelling power. 
Against the panoplied backdrop of 
the historic past, rich with the names 
ot Kings and prelates, adventurers and 
artists, writers and rebels, he projects 
the surly, sordid reality of the pres- 
ent, giddy with the stench of physical 
and moral rot. 

The hope of the future, as the au- 
thor points out, lies in the implemen- 








tation of the famous “Abercrombie 
Plan”, magnificently conceived during 
the darkest days of the war bur in 
grave danger of emerging still-born 
or stunted in the stifling atmospticre 
of the new peace. 

Cornwall is a pleasanter place than 
London and Mr. Berry’s book | a 
nicer one to read than Mr. Williams’ 
—though it is not by any means: as 
good. The author is a Cornishiman 
himself and his chapters are e 
with personal reminiscences and pri- 
vate anecdotes. The style is breezy ind 
informal, the sort that makes for ex. 
tremely easy reading, and his kn: 4I- 
edge of Cornish history, folklore, . us- 
toms and manners is encycloped 

Both books are profusely illus: at- 
ed with photographs.—J.L.W. 


INQU!2y 


TARGET: YOU—by Leland Stowe—McCle ond 
& Stewart—$3.50. 

MR. STOWE recites many cases of 
mis-trial in the Un-American Activ: ' es 
Committee hearings and asks, \ vat 
can the average American do about 
increasing threats to his civil liber 
He holds that liberty can no longer be 
rendered secure in any single nation, 
but he is willing to try a supernational 
authority without Russia, if she won't 
come in. 


BOOKS FOR 


Christmas 





TO EVERY MAN 
A PENNY 


by Bruce Marshall 


The story of a lovable Parisian 
priest, by the author of Father 
Malachy’s Miracle and The 
World, the Flesh and Father 
Smith. ‘‘By far the best thing 
he has done.”’ 

Montreal Gazette 


$4.00 





THE LONG LOVE 


by John Sedges 


A pleasant relief from stories 
of broken homes is this Literary 
Guild selection--the account 
of a successful marriage. ‘A 
rare, quiet, gentle, tender and 
memorable novel.”’ 
Chicago Sunday Tribune 
$3.75 
at all bookstores 
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NO SPORTS PAY-OFF 


THE FOLLOWING two items did 
not appear, as in the best storybook 
tradition, side by side in the daily 
newspapers. But they were not far 
apart, and they were datelined from 
the same province. 

“Police said one man will face a 
charge of organizing a lottery, while 
the other would be held responsible 
for the printing of the tickets.” 

“He said his government favored a 
State lottery. . .” 

The province, of course, was Que- 
bec, and the “he” was Premier Maur- 
ice Duplessis, who has announced that 
he will sponsor 
legislation to in- 
stitute a state lot- 
tery. 

Many sport 
fans will refuse 
to get themselves 
involved in an 
argument over 
the pros and cons 
—moral or prac- 
tical — of lotter- DUPLESSIS 
ies. The wager- 
minded citizen of the smallest tank- 
town in Canada can place a bet on 
the races any time he wants to, either 
legally at the track or illegally through 
his nearest bookie. He can also make 
highly illegal and equally highly pub- 
licized flings at a number of foreign- 
operated lotteries. 

What might exercise the contem- 
plative sportsman is the question of 
whether, in the event a state lottery 
ever does come to exist in Quebec, or 
anywhere else, it is necessary to base 
it ON a sporting event. 

Numerous means of deciding a 
winner can be found outside the 
sphere of athletics. There is the 
straight draw, as in the case of the 
U.S. Selective Service. The numbers 
racket has thrived for years with a 
pay-off based on the last three figures 
of the daily bank clearings listed in 
the newspapers. (Not long ago a gang 
found a way of rigging even those!) 

The poiat is that professional sport 
is faced with enough temptations as 
things stand. Considering the number 
yf sleek-haired individuals with large 
ankrolls who hang around athletes, 
the scardals have been remarkably 
few. But there is room for more 

Early last month in New Hamp- 
shire, a fixer managed to tamper with 
no less than six horses in one race. 
Some vears ago in Australia, gamblers 
attempted to shoot the favorite before 
the biz Melbourne Cup race. There 
have been odd if not dishonest goings- 
on arcund professional hockey. 

There is little doubt that it would 
be in the best interests of everyone 
concerned if there were no betting at 
all on sporting events. Since there is 
as much chance of stopping individual 
wagering as there is of stopping indi- 
vidual drinking, the least we can do is 
to confine any big, official pay-offs of 
the size of a state lottery to games of 
chance rather than just games. 

It would be a misfortune to be a 
jockey who was offered, say, fifty 
thousand dollars just for not using his 
whip on Lottery Day 
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ORDER BY MAIL 
for Christmas 
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DELIVERED FOR YOU 
ANYWHERE IN CANADA 
EXPRESS PREPAID 


It's a magnificent, thrill- 
ing gift a choice, 
plump, juicy, tender- 
eating Shopsy ‘North 
rs Country” Smoked Tur- 
Variations key, cooked to a rare 
golden-brown perfection 
over pungent hickory em- 
be either bers. Each one luxuri- 
° ously Christmas wrapped 
you and packed . . . smoked 
to your personal order! 
Just send us your gift list 
. and relax! A special 
greeting card will an- 
nounce in advance that 
your gift is coming. Each 
smoked turkey ready to 
$1 50 eat hot or cold, weighs 8 
per lb. 


to 18 Ibs., the cooked 
equivalent to an uncook- 
ed bird almost twice that 
size.Guaranteed Delivery 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO SHOPSY 


ll enclose my gife lise (1 and cheque for 
is Please send to each name one 
|Shopsy Hickory-Smoked Turkey with my 
igreetings enclosed. And please send me one, 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
(CITY 


[SHOPSY’S—295 SPADINA AVE., TORONTO 
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F. A. WADE, C.L.U. 


Superintend 
ent of A enc 
Canadian Div; ene 


sion 
320 Bay St., 





Toronto, Canada 


DON’T BE 
ONE OF THE 
me A 

MILLIONS ’’— 


AUTOMATIC COMFORT 
Is YOURS WITH 


CurYSLER AIRTEMP 


WINTER AIR CONDITIONER! 





Your indoor comfort is our busi- 
ness—that'’s why we say with- 
out hesitation that there's no 
finer way to automatic comfort 
than with a Chrysler Airtemp 
Winter Air Conditioner. Your 
nearest dealer will be glad to 
show you how a Chrysler Air- 
temp sas or oil-fired system 
can solve your heating problem. 
Call your Chrysler Airtemp 
dealer today for a free estimate. 


| 





\ LEI DEALERS FROM 


1 . fh) \ COAST TO COAST , 


= CHRYSLER / 
Ee AIRTEMP £ 7 


j , 
J 
j BYSLER CORPORATION 


i 4 





= 


See 


THERM-O-RITE PRODUCTS LIMITED 
67 Yonge Street 


Toronto 


TT 


FAREWELL, FOOTBAi 
THE RUGBY SEASON which end 





L 
d 


in Toronto’s wind-swept Varsity Sta- 


dium on the last Saturday in Nove 
ber was probably the most success 
in history, both financially and art 
tically. 

Even before the last fist had flo 
in the general direction of the G: 
Cup, interested parties from coast 
coast (or nearly) were busily enga; 
in making plans for 1950. “The: 
always next year” is perforce a us¢ 
and comforting phrase for memb 
of eleven of the country’s twelve cli 

Three problems of 1950 had alre: 
begun to show themselves before 
current season was half over, 
they’re problems which won't be ea 
solved. 

First and foremost is the quality 
the officiating, especially in the e 
As seen from the losers’ bench, 
work of the officials is traditiona 
and quite properly lousy, but wh 
winning teams and even the fans st 
complaining, then somebody has « 
viously got to be punished. 

In defence of the men in white, 
must be admitted that the present rulc 
particularly as regards interferenc 


are not much help. The referees hav« 


to watch for men crossing two se 
arate and wholly imaginary lines. St 


it is a fact that in many games the 


three- and ten-yard blocking rule w 
broken on a majority of plays. 


ORFU Needs Revision 


And the officials do not material! 


enhance their reputations when they 
fail to call offsides which are plainly 
visible to myopic occupants of Section 


Z, Row Z. 
Also in the east, the problem « 


what to do about the more anaemic 
clubs in the ORFU will have to be 


solved. 
played right in Toronto to throngs t 
talling as many as 500 fans. You ca 
not manage modern senior footba 
under those circumstances, not eve 
with all the spirit in the world. 

Why Toronto cannot support tw 
senior clubs is a mystery, but it a; 
pears to be a fact. It also seems clea 
that Hamilton cannot pay for two wi 
ning teams. Combined, the Tigers ai 
Wildcats might prove to be the mo 
competent aggregation in the count: 

The solution most often put forwa 
involves a Big Six, made up of t 
present Big Four with the addition 
two ORFU members. Which two, 
the problem. So is obtaining the ¢ 
operation of the two unions concerne 

As the date of this year’s Grey (¢ 
contest approached, crowds gather 
on the street outside a Toronto tick 
agency. The newspapers termed it 
“riot.” It was hardly that, but rath 
a meeting of disappointed fans. Lar 
numbers of disappointed fans eac 
November do not make for fille 
stands the following August. 

Next year’s Grey Cup game must ! 
held in a stadium which can accon 
modate everyone who wants to get 1 
If Varsity Stadium’s expansion go¢ 
through, that should do the trick 
Otherwise, it’s the stadium at the Ex 
hibition Grounds, subject to the moy 
ing closer together of the stands an 
the playing field. 


On occasion, Balmy Beac! 
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SORE 
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DUE TO A COLD 


GARGIE 


ASPIRIN 


ie Mark Reg. in 








xotic lands of contrast . . . the home 

rhythmic calypso. Hindu temples 

id Moslem mosques with the Union 
ack as a backdrop. Here are sun- 
renched beaches . . . varied sports... 

rich golden climate. 

Vacation in colorful Port of Spain. 
see nearby Tobago, the Robinson Cru- 
e Isle. Wide selection of hotels and 
iest houses. Easily reached by sea or 
. 





Write for color folder and full informa- 
uon to Trade Commissioner for Trinidad 
& Tobago, 36 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Montreal, or your TRAVEL AGENT 


TRINIDAD & TOBAGO 


e ; 
Tourist Board [20::.3'8°8'' 


Also offices in New York and London 














Cool 


@ A violin made in 1714 worth $25,- 
000, the Petrus Guarnerius, was stolen 
in Toronto last week and changed 
hands in a beer parlor for $10. The 
owner, Hungarian-born Geza de Kresz 
and his wife were at home and the 
theft occurred when the living room 
was unoccupied for only a few mo- 
ments. The thief wanted $15 for it but 
accepted $10 which he proceeded to 
spend on beer for his pals. 

The Guarnerius, which in 235 years 
has survived wars, revolution and 
Nazi persecution, was recovered by 
police the next day. 


@ Gilbert Campbell, 43-year-old, 
200-lb. Vancouver fireman, suddenly 
found himself heir to $300,000 under 
the $890,000 will of hotelman James 
Thomson, veteran bachelor of the 
Klondike who died last December. No 
will was then found and his estate 
was about to be divided between two 
female counsins. But last week a will 





—cP 


A COOL HEAD but may take up golf. 


turned up under the counter of a real 
estate office. 

Due to retire in February, Camp- 
bell, who has two sons, 15 and 13, 
says: “I won't let it go to my head but 
rll maybe take up golf.” 


Plain Talk 


m External Affairs Minister Lester 
Pearson told the Commons External 
Affairs Committee that Canadians 
could take his word for it that there 
had been an atomic explosion in Rus- 
sia. He said he was one of the few 
persons who had seen scientific evi- 
dence to prove this but refused to 
say where or when. 


g@ In Toronto to see the Royal Winter 
Fair after a cross-country tour to re- 
cord interviews 
with Danish Can- 
adians, Palle 
Bojesen from 
Copenhagen 
bravely aired his 
views. Canadian 
men, he said, 
need a New Deal. 
“T think husbands 
over here do too 
much. In Den- 
mark we put our 
women on a pedestal, too, but they'll 
do anything for us.” A Canadian wife, 
he says, too often “sits and looks 





—Globe-Telegram 


BRAVE DANE 


pretty” while her husband does things 


around the house. “In Europe . . there 
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118th Annual Statement 


THE BANK OF 
NOVA SCOTIA 


Established 1832 





Condensed General Statement as at 31st October, 1949 
ASSETS 


Cash, clearings and due from banks $146.323.614.36 


Government and other public securities not 


exceeding market value 264.179.655.72 
Other bonds and stocks. not exceeding 

market value 24.950.731.03 
Call loans (secured) $8.23 4.65246 


Other loans and discounts (after full pro- 
visions for bad and doubtful debts) 302.166.945.47 
Liabilities of customers under acceptances 


and letters of credit (as per contra 15.560,120.91 
Bank premises 8.557.535.51 
Shares of and loans to controlled companies —_5.483.309.04 
Other assets ‘ 852.136.84 


£806.308.701.34 


——— 
— 


LIABILITIES 


Notes in circulation $ 1.224.016.91 


Deposits 749.190.264.43 


Acceptane es and letters of credit outstand- 

ing 15.560.120.91 
Other liabilities 773.605.56 
Capital 12.000.000.00 
Reserve fund 2 4.000.000,00 
Undivided profits eo 3.560.693.53 


$806.308.701.34 


- 
__ 





CAPITAL RESERVE 
$12,000,000 $24.000.000 


GENERAL OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 


Brane hes across ¢ anada and in 


JAMAICA e CLBA e PLERTO RICO e DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
LONDON. ENG.. 108 Old Broad St. e NEW YORK. 49 Wall St. 





NASSAU IN THE BAHAMAS 


Beautiful Residential Club with accommodations to 
suit every discriminating taste. Club privileges, three 
private ocean beaches, private island playground, 
cabanas, sports and social activities. Restaurant re- 





nowned for finest food in the Carribean. 
On famous Cable Beach in Glorious Nassau 


Booklet from your travel agent or (a) 
Wm. P. Wolfe, Representative 


47 Younge St., Torento — Plaza 3422 
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EVERYONE LIKES 
THE QUALITY OF... 





© SKI-WEAR 









For the smallest member of your 


family, for the novice or the ex- - 
; ; e 
pert there is nothing to touch 3 


the beautiful tailoring, the fine 














materials, and the workman- 





ship of ski wear designed 





by Deacon. 





LIMITED 
BELLEVILLE ~ “CANADA 





are certain tasks that are expected of 
men, but others should only be done 
on special occasions. That way the 
wife will appreciate them more.” 


@ Sir Anthony Lindsay-Hogg, chief 
of the Anglo-Irish Breeding Agency, 
said in Winnipeg 
that the poor rec- 
ord of English 
breeding and rac- 
ing stock in Can- 
ada is because 
English breeders 
unload in Canada 
stock that fails 
to make the grade 
in England. On 
a tour of Canada 
and the U.S. to 
discuss North 
American stock needs and_prefer- 
ences, Sir Anthony warned that Ca- 
nadian racing may soon see a clash 
of commercial interests and _horse- 
men desirous of improving the breed. 


Good Show 


@ As senior fellow of the Geological 
Society of America, Dr. Joseph B. 
Tyrrell, 91, of Toronto, received a 
telegram of good wishes from mem- 
bers at the Society's 62nd annual din- 
ner at El Paso, Texas. Dr. Tyrrell 
ascribes his longevity to “the wonder- 
ful Canadian climate, of course.” 


—=CP 
HORSE-BREEDER 


@ Impressed by Canadian methods 
of film distribution, Danish Film Di- 
rector Erik Fiehn said in Ottawa: 
“Greater progress has been made in 
documentary films in Canada in the 
last decade than any other country.” 


® Vancouver nurse Elizabeth Clarke, 
inspired by a bedraggled little bird on 
a windowsill at Children’s Hospital, 
wrote a song about it in six hours. 
Now “There’s a Bluebird on Your 
Windowsill” has been chosen as the 
theme song of the March of Dimes 
Campaign next January, and 16 artists 
have recorded it to date. Mrs. Clarke 
turns over the proceeds to charities. 


Royal Paths 
@ A Caucasian prince whose family 
ruled 1,000,000 people before the 
Russian Revolution, Alexander de 
Andysky, now of Edmonton, hopes 
one day to own a dairy farm. The 
Prince came to Canada last year as a 


RICHES TO DITCHES for a prince. 











DP farm laborer and, meantime, lig 
ditches for the Edmonton Waterw.; 
Department. 


@ In Ottawa, although the offic? of 
the U.K. High Commissioner jag 
nothing to say, other reliable sou: ces 
indicated that a visit of HRH Princess 
Margaret to Canada is “just a moter 
of timing”. A dispatch from London 
says she might visit here on her \.ay 
to the Arizona ranch of the Hop. 
Lewis Douglas, U.S. Ambassado: to 
London and father of the Prince.<’s 
friend, Sharman. Unfortunately he 
whole thing blew up. Prime Mii er 
St. Laurent told the House that. jp 
spite of the rumors, no invitation |.4d 
been sent and that a communication 


—Miller 


NO VISIT from Margaret despite talk. 


had been received from the Royal 
household that the talk was “very em 
barrassing.” 

Poor Relations 


® According to Poland’s “Dr. Goeb- 
bels”—General Victor Grosz—"“things 
are very bad between our two cot 
tries”, his chief “beef” being the with- 
holding of the Polish art treasures 
Said the information chief in an 
terview with a Toronto Globe ar 
Mail writer: “We will get the tre: 
ures back, you may be sure of tl 

. Can we help it if a gangster can 
become a premier of one of \« 
provinces?” (Part of the collection 
was deposited in a Quebec convent 

External Affairs Minister “Mik 
Pearson at Lake Success last week 
vited Poland to take the matter to the 
Canadian Courts. 


@ An editorial in Lord Beaverbrook s 
pro-Commonwealth London Daily I 
press says Anglo-Canadian relations 
are not as good “as they ought to b 
and may get worse instead of bett 
Sir Harry Gilping, leader of a Britis! 
trade mission to Canada had said tha! 
Food Minister John Strachey’s at 
tude to Canada was “as cold as 
prairie winter” but the Express sa 
the responsibility lies with the Britis 
Government. Noting that £32,000 
000 of machinery was exported 
India and Pakistan during the firs 
nine months of 1949, and only £3 
500,000 to Canada, the Express adds 
“Surely there is something wrong with 
this allocation of business”. 















de 


THE BANDURISTS 


CA’ TURED by the Germans in Kiev, 
na’ Wly surviving a bombing in Ber- 
lin vhich cut their hotel in two, wait- 
ing ears in DP camps, and immigrat- 


in. singly to America to work in 
De oit factories, the Ukrainian State 
Ch rus of Bandurists has reorganized 


an. is now on its first tour of Canada. 

concert in Toronto at the end of 
Qc ‘ber was such a success, with the 
strects filled outside with those unable 
to .ccure admission, that it is return- 
in. immediately, and going on to 
M. itreal and Winnipeg. 

is is a remarkable organization, 


pl. ing an unusual instrument. The 
ba Jura is a development of the an- 
Ci lyre, and may have up to 48 
strings; just as the art of the singers 
is the tradition of the medieval 
misstrels. 


* 





aa ENR SIS 


!HE BANDURA: Cousin to the lyre 





[he chorus was organized in the 
l tine in 1935, taken to Moscow 
special concert before Stalin 
banqueted in the Kremlin. The 
1or” fell rather flat, however, as 
krainian patriotic songs were for- 
en, and Russian songs _ sub- 
ted. By a cynical shift of policy 
chorus was sent in 1939, richly 
med, in limousines following the 
Army into Eastern Poland, to 
the old patriotic songs to the 
‘inians being “liberated” there. 
at last it can sing them in free- 
to nostalgic compatriots in 


rica. 


ON THE TABLES 


ERTO FOR ORCHESTRA—Bartok. 

of the last of Bartok’s composi- 

it has warmth and charm, is in 

re mellow vein yet has all the 

originality and invention. Per- 

ance by the Concertgebouw 

lestra of Amsterdam (under 

ird von Beinum) is excellent: the 

especially that of the wood- 

S, Is gorgeous and the conductor 

ects the wit and grace of the work 

highly captivating manner. (Lon- 
-LLP/5). 

IANA’S) LETTER SCENE—Tschai- 

sky. From “Eugen Onegin”, some 

the composer’s most charming 


high-style 
Coated papers 


FOR ALL WHO TAKE PRIDE IN THEIR PRINTING 


Mill-tailored for faultless fit to any high-style pressroom 


form—that's Provincial’s new-quality coated line. No 


idle term is ‘‘new-quality”’. It embraces our new 


fabulous laboratory, our ultra-modern coating mill, 


the long researches, the ceaseless improvement of 


method that give Provincial coated papers unrivalled 


excellence .. 


For magazines, catalogues, house organs, annua! reports, 


. of texture, smoothness and colour. 


folders, booklets, calendars, for any proud printing, 


specify proud paper... Royalcoat, Multifold, 


Beavercoat, Supercoat, Tintcoat, Ajax Embossirg Cover... 


whichever of our thirteen coated sheets best suits your 


needs. Ask your supplier about grade, weignt and tint. 


Provincial Paper Limited 


388 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO 2—PHONE ADELAIDE 1986 
CANADA CEMENT BUILDING, MONTREAL 2— PHONE MARQUETTE 1129 
325 MAIN STREET, WINNIPEG, MAN.—- PHONE 923-888 
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Will 
Santa 
come 


this Year? 





Her tiny tot hopefully questions—‘‘Will Santa 
come this year?” Her tall son asks ‘Will I 
be able to go to College next fall?’’ Her 
daughter pleads ‘‘May I have a new dress for 
the school formal?” 


She has to make all these decisions herself 
now. How wonderful for her to be able to 
say “yes’’, thanks to her husband’s Crown 
Life policies, arranged to meet their particular 
requirements. How grateful she is that he had 
so clearly realized their vital need for Life 
Insurance. 


Let a Crown Life representative show you how 
Life Insurance can help you in planning your 
family’s security. 


Crown LIFE 


Established 


i900, ANSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
Toronto 










A stitch 
in time.... 


(500d care will often lengthen the usable life 
of power plant equipment and boilers. Part 
of good care lies in regular inspection by men 
trained to recognize early the conditions that 
would lead to trouble. 


Inspection is an accompaniment of our 
insurance. The Company’s reputation for 
inspection effectiveness is one of the reasons 
why we write more power plant insurance than 
the combined total of twenty-five competitors. 


Get insurance protection plus the benefits 
of inspection. It’s a stitch in time that can 
save time, production, money and maybe lives! 


q Ask your broker or agent for details. 


The Boiler Inspectio 


Insurance Co. of Canada 


6 The Bank of Novo ce) Say Street 


tro Bidg Montreal a -) Ont 


music, beautifully sung by Ljuba 
Welitsch, accompanied by the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra under Walter 
Susskind. Quality of recording is ex- 
cellent although soloist suffers from 
a too-prominent accompaniment. 
(Columbia—J112.) 

SYMPHONY No. 88 IN G MAJoR— 
Haydn. The Philadelphia Orchestra 
under Eugene Ormandy gives a spirit- 
ed crisp version of the Haydn favor- 
ite; marred only by a too-sentimental, 
somewhat turgid interpretation of the 
second movement which sits like a 
lump of dough in an otherwise well- 
leavened set. (Columbia—D241.) 
CHOPIN MAzuRKAS—Maryla_ Jonas, 
Pianist. Nine of them by the South 
American pianist. Miss Jonas un- 
doubtedly has a masterful approach 
but somewhere around the fifth side 
you may become chilled by a monot- 
onous, even rather dull similarity. 
(Columbia—D238.) 
CHoPIN—Selections by Georgy San- 
dor, Pianist. In contrast to Miss Jonas 
on D238, Mr. Sandor is much more 
satisfying, due in part to a wiser more 
varied choice of compositions and in 
part to a much more imaginative ap- 
proach to the subject. Album includes 
“Fantasie in F Minor,” “Fantasy 
Impromptu in C-sharp Minor” and 
“Barcarolle in F-sharp Major.” (Col- 
umbia—D249.) 

AN OpeRATIC RecITat—by Dusan 
Tenor. Six of most 
people’s favorite arias on a 10-inch 
long-plaving record. Each sung in the 
original tongue; includes “Serenata” 
from Pagliacci, and “Le Reve” from 
Manon. Uneven, although Georgevic 
has good voice and sings with consid- 
erable sensitivity. (London—LPS/79.) 
Faust BALLEr Music — Gounod. 
The City of Birmingham Orchestra 
conducted by George Weldon hard at 
work on a prom-concert perennial. 
About all you can do with it now is to 
keep it going and to keep the record- 
ing up to par which is what has been 
done here. (Columbia—J107.) 
CHoPpIN—Andre Kostelanetz and Or- 
chestra. Chopin, if not made easy, at 
least made ordinary. Though M. Cho- 
pin’s ghost stalks determinedly across 
the landscape on this, the 100th an- 
niversary of his death, Mr. Kostela- 
netz and his ensemble are just the 
people to exorcise it. (Columbia— 
D246.) 


Georgevic, 


POPULAR 


D245—Mary Martin sings some of 
the more sophisticated numbers from 
Broadway shows of the Thirties in an 
excellent cutting by Columbia. Fresh 
arrangements of such tunes as “A 
Foggy Day” from Damsel in Distress, 
“My Little Valentine” from Babes in 
Arms, using a deal of harp and flute 
give Miss Martin a chance to display 
her warmer tones. Orchestra under 
Lehman Engel. 

D243—Rise Stevens and eight discs 
of the popularized classics: “Tonight 
We Love”, “Our Love” and “Moon 
Love” from Tschaikowsky; “Full 
Moon and Empty Arms” from Rach- 
maninoff; “As Years Go By” from 
Brahms; “Since First I Met Thee” of 
Rubinstein, and so on. Well enough 
performed and sung but it’s hard to 
imagine how these things can be put 
on their feet. Someone might try sing- 
ing them backwards. (Columbia.) 














CHOPPED UP CHOPIX 


Chopin, played as Chopin wrot. 


... without interruption! Enjo 
recorded music at its best jus 
as the great Columbia artist 
recorded it at “professional” 33! 
R.P.M. speed on non-breakab| 
Vinylite records . . . music tha 
plays for 


2212 Minutes 
Without Interruption 


°° Columbia 


(Lp) LONG PLAYING 
RECORDS 


No album storage problems . . . fo: 
now you actually get a complete album 
of music on a single record! You ear 
afford more recordings because now 
you buy less records! For exampk 


“SOUTH PACIFIC” 


A recent Columbia release 
with original Broadway cast 
Album (7-10’ Shellac 
Records) $8.00 
Single 12” L.P. 







Ask your Columbia Dealer for catalogue of 
Standard and L.P. releases. 


The New Columbia 


Player Attachment 


A compact 331443 
r.p.m. player that 
quickly and easily 
attaches to your 
radio. Engineered for 
long, trouble-free 
service. At your Col- 


bia D | Y 
Sodio  e 





(Slightly higher in the West) 


Larger model complete with hinged cover in 
bakelite cabinet and automatic shut-off — 


$29.95 


Zemember- \t's Columbia for 


Lp) LONG PLAYING RECORDS 








All Records reviewed can be hear 
and obtained at the 


PROMENADE MUSIC CENTR: 


The Store With Ali The Records 
(OPEN EVENINGS) 


83 Bloor St. W. _ MI. 248) 
1435 Yonge St. _ PR. 1334 
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THE DICKENS YOU HEAR 


E PRESENT generation of read- 
are not the Dickens-fans their par- 
; were. They followed the vicissi- 
es of Little Nell and Little Dorrit 
avidly as their children now pur- 
the adventures of Aunt Lucy and 
n’s Other Wife. The CBC, how- 
r—apparently convinced that Mr. 
kens was as good a tears-and- 
ghter artist as any modern soap- 
pter—has indulged in a series of 





—John Steele 


DAPTATION: Tweed's usual skill. 


amatizations which may well lead 
e way to a genuine Dickens-revival 
iong younger radio-listeners. 

Last year it was “The Posthumous 
wwers of the Pickwick Club”, adapt- 
i by Tommy Tweed and produced 

Andrew Allan, with music by 
ucio Agostini. This year it is strong- 
meat: the savage-sentimental “Nich- 
as Nickleby”, with Tweed, Allan 
d Agostini doing their customary 
bs, with their customary skill, and 

even larger and more impressive 
ist than last year. 

Mavor Moore, who portrayed lov- 
le, laughable Mr. Pickwick, now 
trays the vicious, sadistic school- 
aster, Wackford Squeers—and does 
with equal brilliance. William Need- 
s reads the title role with an abun- 
ance of charm and sensibility; Bud 
<napp and Alice Hill play Charles 
dickens and his wife, who act as nar- 
itors and tie the episodes together. 
“Nickleby” has pretty much the 
ime faults as “Pickwick”: a good 
leal of over-ripe characterization, a 
ertain lack of dramatic continuity 
id a lot of over-satirical incidental 
iusic that interrupts the episodes in- 
tead of tying them together. On the 
ther hand, it has all the virtues of 
s predecessor: expert, intelligent di- 
ection, some sensationally good act- 
ig (and almost no inferior acting) 
ind, best of all, the living, breathing. 
iging, pitying, shocking spirit of the 
world’s greatest sentimental novelist. 
Dominion Network: on Mondays, 
3:00 p.m. EST. 


radio and television 


SONG CONTEST 


Innumerable requests from broad- 
casting organizations of foreign coun- 
tries for original Canadian songs has 
led the CBC International Service to 
sponsor a song-writing contest. Prizes 
totalling $2,500 will be awarded to 
the composers of the ten best songs 
submitted. 

The conditions of entry are mar- 
vellously liberal: all Canadian com- 
posers, recognized or not, are eligible; 
the lyrics must be taken from the 
works of Canadian poets but the 
subject-matter need not be too full 
of typically Canadian “local color” 
provided the poems have artistic 
merit; songs may be serious, popular 
or ballad-style, scored for solo voice 
or ensemble; accompaniments may 
be for piano, piano and instrumental 
obbligato, small string group (up to 
16) or small mixed instrumental 
group (up to 20). Seven minutes is 
the maximum length for solos, twelve 
minutes for choral settings. 

A prize of $250 for each of the 
ten best songs will cover first-per- 
formance rights for the CBC; all 
other rights will revert to the compos- 
er after one performance. Manuscripts 
must be postmarked not later than 
January 6, 1950, and must be accom- 
panied by an entry form obtainable 
from the CBC International Service. 
P. O. Box 189, Station “H”, Montreal. 


FROM WHENCE, TV? 


The CBC's much criticized and 
much discussed television policy has 
had another firecracker exploded un- 
der its tail. Andrew McLellan, Direc- 
tor of Television at Toronto’s Aca- 
demy of Radio Arts, blasted the Cor- 
poration in a recent speech for its in- 
sistence on using American rather 
than British TV equipment 

According to McLellan, the ad- 
vantages of having parts and technical 
assistance immediately at hand would 
be more than compensated for by the 
superior quality of the British prod- 
ucts. He stated that Britain’s two fore- 
most manufacturers were “willing to 
establish complete engineering and 
maintenance facilities in this coun- 
try just as soon as they realize that 
there is a market for equipment over 
here.” He predicted that the demand 
for TV transmission equipment in the 
U.S. would shortly exceed the supply 
and Canadian licensees may have to 
wait in line for supplies. 

“Such a solution,” he declared, 
“could prove to be a golden opportun- 
ity for British manufacturers. At the 
same time it would provide a prac- 
tical means for Britain to obtain those 
much sought-after dollars she so des- 
perately needs—I believe it could 
mean as much as $50,000,000 worth. 
Even in Canada the purchase of 
British television equipment could 
mean at least two million in dollar- 
reserves Surely we can inherit 
more than just an attitude of mind 
from England’s many years of experi- 
ence in the science and art of sight- 
and-sound broadcasting.” 


said ELIZABETH TAYLOR 
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"What a miracle you hide 
in a Christmas watch! 


when she saw 
the beautiful new ELGINS 
... and learned of their 


DuraPower Mainspring. 
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‘igiloy” metal. Patent Pending. 


*Made of “ 


rom your jeweler’s whole array of precious gifts 
there's none quite so certain to be tyle-correct as an 

Elgin Watch. “Best-dressed women” like Miss Taylor... 
and “‘best-dressed men”’ like Lou Boudreau . . . wear 
Elgins proudly, 
that Elgin holds the Gold Medal Award of 
The Fashion Academy! 


And Elgins are equally distinctive zmszde. Superb 


for they are conscious of the fact 





workmanship in every detail . . . and, to top it all, the 
miracle DuraPower Mainspring. No other watch in 
the u vld ha uch di De ndable power fe ¥ accurate timer eepingt! 


love will be Aappier with an 


Surely the one you ippre 


Elgin. See your jeweler. 


Z rd ind Lady E y a7 priced 
from $77.50 and $72.50 up. Es 

DeLuxe from $55.00 to $72.50. 
Other Elgins are tow a5 $42.50. 
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BIG THANK YOU! 





THE S2VALIY WELCOME GIFT 


Whether it’s 
McBrine gives an extra lift to the gladness of getting it... 





baggage “for business or pleasure” that name 
For ‘most everyone knows McBrine means superlative 
craftsmanship in baggage styled with distinction... 


It’s a promise of years of travel luxury and packing convenience. | 





Royals 


Gou cin ath YA 716 6 Live the KES. 


You pay no more for the hidden quality built into McBrine 
Baggage . . . .and the wide variety of covering materials 


make such quality available at prices to suit every gift budget! 
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FREE... 


Write for 16 
page booklet: 


L. McBrine 
Ltd. 


Kitchener 
Ontario 








MEDALS TO MURALS 


NO ARTIST provokes Canadian gal- 
lery-goers more than 49-year-old 
Scottish-born Charles Comfort 
“Superb craftsmanship” “Tech- 
nique without feeling” “One of 
the most intelligent painters in the 
country” “His variety bothers 
me”... Such were the varied com- 
ments heard at the opening of a recent 
Toronto exhibition of his paintings. 

Most laymen prefer artists who can 
be readily labelled as a member of one 
set school or another. However, Com- 
fort’s art disconcertingly defies such 
simple classification. He is neither a 
“popular painter” of detailed realism 
nor an irresponsible type of experi- 
mentalist. A model of moderation 
himself, this scholarly artist is not 
bothered that the aesthetic virtue of 
variety often appears as a vice in 
laymen’s eyes. His confidence rests on 
solid achievement ranging from tiny 
medallions to 27-foot murals. 

Born in Davidson’s Mains, “within 
sight of the Firth of Forth”, blue-eyed 
quiet-spoken Charles Comfort was 
always precocious at art. At the age 
of eight, he received the first of many 
awards by winning a first prize for 
“drawing and brushwork” and he con- 
tinued his boyhood sketching aiter the 
family came to Canada in 1912. 
Around Winnipeg, his drawings of 
Fort Garry and the Red River Valley 
soon brought him to the notice of local 


IN 1927, Comfort was already reach- 
ing beyond realism in “Louise”. 


artists. At 16, he was employed in a 
commercial art studio drawing “just 
about everything” for mail order cata- 
logues. During the evenings he studied 
at the Winnipeg School of Art. 

“The turning point in my career as 
an artist’, recé alls Comfort, “came in 
1919 when I visited Toronto and saw 
the historic first exhibition of the 
Group of Seven. I returned to Winni- 
peg determined to develop the crea- 
tive side of my talent.” That develop- 
ment was nourished by two terms at 
New York’s Art Students’ League. 

In 1925 Comfort moved to Toronto 
and for 12 years divided his time be- 
tween commercial design and creation 
of the crisply contoured forms which 
marked his dramatic compositions on 
The sombre Lake Superior 
series and the lyrical Tadoussac group 


Canvas. 





—John Ste«s 


ECLECTIC painter: Charles Com} 


painted during this period brought 
work wide attention. In 1933, he 
came a charter member of the Ca 
dian Group of Painters and in |‘ 
was elected to the RCA. 
“Groups,” believes Comfort, 
no guarantee of a high standard in 
but I do feel that they help to raise 
standard of craftsmanship. Anyw 
artists are social beings and like 
congregate together like members 
any other profession.” 
Comfort’s interest in the arti 
relation to society goes deeper 
the conversational level. In 1938 
chose to accept a teaching post wit 
the University of Toronto rather t! 
pursue a_ lucrative commercial 
career in New York. 
Early in 1943, Comfort left his 
teaching post to serve overseas 
senior Official War Artist for 
Army. During that period, he painted 
some of his most effective pictorial 
reports. Upon his return to civil 
lite. he resumed his University 
which he still holds. } 
During his recent exhibition 
Toronto’s Eaton Galleries, a matré 
lady asked him whether he pretfe 
teaching or painting. “I like them hb 
about equally,” replied Comfort |! 
pily, “after all they’ re both cre: 
jobs, aren’t they? 
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THE MEALS AGREE 


RE. ENTLY .two newspaper head- 
lin. highlighted the tourist-restaurant 
ae tiaae 

d Vancouver: Tasty meals, bet- 
te: ootels. bring tourists. Said Ottawa: 
MM e Cooking School would teach 
ers to American tourists. And 
b in September the National 
pr. .dent of the Canadian Restaurant 
4..ciation, G. F. Heckman of 
\{ otreal, on a Western-Canada-tour, 

ited that Canada’s cookery is un- 
that we have no national 
di. es to tempt foreigners—‘only 
ch-Canadian pea soup is an orig- 
dish.” 
the Rverson Institute of 
ey, Toronto. Mrs. Gladvs 
S Director of the Food Service 

stration course, told SN 
Canada | training facilities for 
sie in the food industrv and onl\ 

ugh training can Canada hope to 

sure up to tourist demands 
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OKE HARBOUR HOUSE 
Spit Beach. Sooke BC 


les SW of Victoria, this 


at Whif- 
Only 
white 


panoramic 


commands 
of the white-capped peaks of the 
npic Mountains and the waters 
Strai de Fuca. The 
epiace can 
e logs from BC's f 


Guest 


of Juan 








accom- 
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—Edward Goode 


at Sooke House, BC 


IOD FOOD 





Senator Blais, “Cuisine excellente. 
propreté inoubliable”; C. H. Buford. 
President of the Milwaukee Railroad. 
and Mrs. Buford, “Most delicious 
meal, such as you can get nowhere 
else”; Hon. Charles Dunning, “The 
meals agree with the surroundings” 
Says Madame Jeles 


Lavertu. pro- 


complete with French pastry mention, 
forthwith. 

_ (By the way Whiffin Spit is a sand 
bar named after a John Whiffin, one 
time Paymaster-General of the British 
navy.) : 
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rounding awn an flower garden. 
Inside the decorations are plain, more 
in the European than Canadian 


enjoved 


Henrv Burger's 





Luxembour jana, Rt. Hon. 
Malcoln British High 


Maurice Du- 


Commissioner. Premier 





prietress and “Cheferette” of Sooke Marie” and of Quebec. Hon. George Drew, 
House, “Our lemon pie is the food “Café Henr Crerar. the famous French 
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“Youll save time 
and money the 
Printing Calculator 
way 


Check list of Th. re’s no place for waste in busi Printing Caleulator automatically 
ness figure work, and with the new divides, multiplies, adds, subtracts 
money and time Remington Rand Printing Calculato and prints problem and answer. 
s 1 eliminate re-runs for accuracy Add the faster ten-key keyboard 
SAVES .«s 6 and manual copying from hard-to and automatic completion and cleat 
Extra motions are gone ance of the problems, and you have 
‘ Ist prol sau { a money-saving calculator é 
Printed Proof ery ( iuton 1 money-saving calculate th it 
caleulated—every factor, and prints plus a completely electrified 
swer is automatically 7 adding machine—two machines for 

the tape. And, the tape is your one modest investment. 

Automatic Division: S I Ce aC 1 . : 1 eA 

; f : See this Printing Caleulator at 

t rf ( red i 5 1 e 
work on your work ... eall youn 

Hl I Tuture use : : 
i cleared Remington Rand representative, o1 
Klectrified Multiplication: No : engineered In smart, write for full details to Remington 
‘ fie at 

Single tis areal ont ye-ease “gray-tone”, only the Rand Limited, 199 Bay St., Toronto. 


Lists, adds, subtracts: This 


for every 
figuring requirement... 


extra Capacity and Touch Con- 


In addition to the Printing Calculator, Reming- 
trol: culates a t 


ton Rand manufacture a complete line of add- 
ing machines, electrically or manually operated. 
Whatever your figuring requirements Remington 
Rand can supply you. 


Automatie Printing Calculator 





Soundproof and Electrified: 


~ speed 








TO KEEP IN STEP WITH THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


Read—SATURDAY NIGHT-every week 


— THE CANADIAN MAGAZINE THAT KEEPS YOU INFORMED 
ON IMPORTANT HAPPENINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 











CHEF Rudolphe Dosegar: At 


Café Henry Burger he reigns sup) 


Peerce, Anna Neagle, Dana And: 
Maurice Chevalier and of course 
bassadors and the diplomatic cory 


PALLISER HOTEL: Calgary mi 
aires, local society and tourists 1 
this Hotel Calgary’s centre. The | 
dining-room is used for larger { 
tions naturally; most people us¢ 
Oak Room and the Coffee S|} 
Daily Chef Adolph Haenni 
Maitre d’Hotel Joe Zanichelli s 
buffet luncheon in the Sun Ri 
for the Calgary Petroleum Club. 

Two features of the Hotel are ( 
Haenni’s Wild Ducks Alberta St 
with baked wild rice, and Baked | 
ster and Crabmeat in Shell St 
ques. Both very, very tasty. 








ot ga 


—Rosettis 
BUFFET lunch: Chef Adolph H: 
and Maitre d’Hotel Joe Zanici 


@ In a new bid to improve the pre 
trans-Atlantic service, CPS off! ; 
have announced that the Em 
of Scotland will go into service 
tween Greenock, Liverpool and ( 
bec City next May. 

The flagship of the company’s 
war fleet, the 26,000 ton liner 
been completely refitted. When 
in “civvies” she will be able to ¢ 
663 passengers, instead of 1,11- 
she could during her many war- 
voyages. 














SANE AND FEARLESS 


I’ THE death of Ranald Angus Jef- 
fer’, for thirty years editor and pub- 
lis.er of the Arnprior Chronicle, the 
Q:awa Valley and Canadian journal- 
iss. lost one of their most colorful 
writers. He was 72. 
tetiring as editor and publisher of 
t Chronicle in November, 1929, 
Je fery served the Ottawa Citizen as 
it, chief district correspondent until 
1/40. For the Citizen he wrote a 
S urday column, “Rambling Reflec- 
ti as”, and a column called “Out- 
ding Personalities”. 
ater, he was Arnprior correspond- 
for both the Ottawa Journal and 
Citizen, until early this year. He 
1etimes had difficulty in  satisfy- 
demands for priority in news 
ries with two “masters” to serve. 
routine stories he sent the same 
ort to both papers. 
[he Journal reporter covering Jef- 
.’s funeral at Arnprior found his 
elusive story had been sent in du- 
cate to the Citizen. The operator 
i been so in the habit of following 
s practice that he assume 
Citizen reporter was in the tele- 
ph office—that the same should 
done in this case. 





MacNab township, near Arnprior, 
where the celebrated Chief MacNab 
reigned as a sort of feudal lord be- 
tween 1823 and 1843. 

One of his articles began: “In Mac- 
Nab township’s formative days the 
firing of a musket was the signal cus- 
tomarily used to alarm the neighbors 
when some danger threatened the 
forest-girt settlement. It was oftimes 
a dreaded tocsin.” Most of these ar- 
ticles were based on old records un- 
earthed at Stewartville, which came to 
life with the new hydro development 
there. His copy was written without 
regard for typographical break-up, in 
solid paragraphs. 

As publisher of the Chronicle, Jef- 
fery was noted as a champion of 
worthy causes and for the sanity and 
fearlessness of his editorials. He threw 
himself into municipal activities and 
held every office from councillor to 
reeve. He served as President of Arn- 
prior Board of Trade, was Chairman 
for two years of Arnprior Hydro 
Commission, and for three years was 
a member of the Ontario Parole 
Board. 


NEWSPAPER BY RADIO 


THE FACSIMILE PROCESS, by 
which a “printed” newspaper may be 
delivered into the home without the 
use of printing machinery and carrier- 
boy service, is awaiting public accept- 
ance. Discovered over 40 years ago, 
and given a great impetus by the war- 
time demand for quick, accurate com- 
munication in large volume, it will 
revolutionize present newspaper pub- 
lishing. 

The Royal Commission on Arts, 
Letters, and Sciences was presented 
with a brief last week from the Cana- 
dian Daily Newspaper Association, 
which asked for development of fac- 
simile under an independent board 
responsible directly to Parliament. The 
publishers feel that if CBC censorship 
rules and regulations were applied to 
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FEET HAVE A 


ZEST FOR LIFE IN 
HEALTH SPOT SHOES 


Most foot trouble is caused by 
the shoes you wear. They do not 
give your feet proper support. but 
let them roll in. cramping nerves 
and blood vessels. This affects your 


S entire body. HEALTH 


SHOES have special molded inner- 


HE soles that follow the 


curves of your feet creating bal- 
& ance that results in proper posture 


and good health. 
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MANAGEMENT SERVICES 


facsimile, they would “destroy the in- = 
dependence of the press.” Since the 
new process will utilize radio, the CBC 
will presumably be in a position of 
absolute control. 

Exclusive rights to the Hogan pro- 
cess of facsimile in Canada are owned 
by The Globe and Mail. With the ad- 


Time, Motion and Methods Study 
Incentive Plans and Job Evaluation 


Foremen and Supervisory Training 








E WROTE enough to fill a book. 


\n old time newspaperman with a 
digious fund of information on 
tawa Valley history and personali- 
s, Jeffery found it difficult to fol- 
w the modern, objective style of 
WS writing. 
When a Journal editor tried to edu- 
te him to a terser style of news 
iting, he replied: “Frankly, I 
ther enjoy your suggestions, or rath- 
your viewpoint, on this complex 
oblem on the methods to be em- 
ved in gathering and preparing the 
ws. I am willing to discuss the mat- 
in this manner from time to time, 
long as it is strictly non-contro- 
rsial.” 
Once on a subject, Jeffery kept 
irning out so much copy that news 
iitors wondered when he would stop. 
ie wrote enough to fill a book on 


vent of FM transmission in radio, it is 
now practicable on a commercial 
scale, 

Nothing was said about what will 
happen to the carrier-boys. 


DURING the western tour, the Mas- 
sey Commission heard protests against 
dual control of newspaper publishing 
and radio broadcasting from a mon- 
opoly point of view. 

Gordon S. Henry, President of the 
Central Alberta Broadcasting Com- 
pany Ltd., owners of Radio Station 
CKRD at Red Deer, said that dual 
control leads to monopoly and central- 
ization of power, restricts competition 
between the two fields in advertising 
and prompt news coverage, and is a 
threat to freedom of expression and 
communication. 

This was not the first time Henry 
had criticized radio and newspaper 
links. Last year he presented a similar 
argument to the CBC board of gover- 
nors. 
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CONTROVERSY 
CONTROVERSY has arisen over the 
granting of divorces by Roman Cath- 


olic judges. Some judges have been 
Outspoken enough to say that their 
first obligation was to the laws of the 
country The controversy arose fol- 
an address by the Pope in 


which he warned Catholic judges to 


lowing 





beware of granting divorces which 








would break up marriages “valid be- 
fore God and the Church”, 

Church officials have hastened to 
explain that the Pontiff does not in- 
tend to put a ban on Catholic judges 
granting divorces. It is a practice to 
be avoided. They say the Pope meant 
his words to be taken as guidance 
rather than as a _ statement which 
would carry the weight of Catholic 
law. 





Yes. Albi--R™ 


inventory, customers, business 


can stop fire. . 


. and the resulting loss of lives, 


A spokesman for Msgr. Ildebrando 
Antoniutti, the Apostolic Delegate to 
Canada, says Catholic judges must act 
in accordance with the laws of the 
church and “their own conscience” 
when hearing divorce cases. He made 
a distinction between marriages of 
non-Catholics and Catholics. Such a 
marriage in the eyes of the church is 
simply a civil contract and in grant- 
ing a divorce the judge would simply 
be dissolving the contract. If two Ro- 
man Catholics are involved—that is 
different. “A judge should remember 








things that insurance 


cannot buy, or pay for. For your convenience we have a 


staff of trained Albi-“R” 


inspectors, who will be pleased to 


give your property an overall fire hazard survey without 


cost or obligation. Albi-"R” Fire Retardant Coating is listed 


by the famous Underwriters’ Laboratories. Enquire today. 


Albi-"R” 


may save YOUR business tomorrow. 


Write P.O. Box 6063, Montreal: P.O. Box 2876, Winnipeg 


BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED 


Dealers Everywhere in Canada 





that the church does not tolerate such 
action and it should be explained to 
the couple that the divorce means they 
may separate but may not remarry.” 


JEREMIAD 


THE NOVEMBER meeting of 
United Church of Canada’s Ott: wa 
Presbytery came to a slow boil, fi- 
nally seethed over on the question of 
bingos and lotteries. Said one mer ver 
“Bingo is the kindergarten of gom- 
bling, appealing to four-year-old ¢ \\il- 
dren. The scandal and disgrace is ‘hat 
churches have been allowed to un 
bingos.” 

It was a day of pointing fingors 
The Lions’ Clubs, Rotary Clubs, € ': 
(although the CBC has a regul: 
prohibiting lotteries on the air), b 
eries and Premier Duplessis all 
in for their share of criticism. 

The Presbytery condemned the | 
posal of the Province of Quebec 
operate hospital sweepstakes. 
some ministers thought that Ont 
shou'd be condemned first “bet 
criticism is fired at another provinc 
One minister reported he had tai 
a determined stand against bingo 
found himself unpopular with ; 
of his congregation. Another s 
“Bingo and games of chance wer 
determined effort to break down p 
lic resistance and to teach youth | 
to gamble.” 

One of the members described k 
tary Clubs as “one of the chief offer 
ers in teaching the youth of this co. 
try to gamble. They claim it is 
charity. We as churchmen must ed 
cate against them.” International R 
tary does not favor this alleged fo: 
of gambling. 

After a heated discussion, the c 
vention endorsed a resolution dema 
ing that the CBC Board of Govern 
stop radio stations from airing bing 
One of the Ottawa radio stations | 
already gone ahead with plans to ¢ 
operate with the local Lions’ Club 
broadcast a weekly bingo. But 
Board of Governors can only enfo 
through broadcast regulations the « 
cision of the Ontario Government 
gal advisers. The first move n 
come from the Attorney General 

One outspoken member said, “\\ 
have made enemies of the brewer 
why haven’t we got the guts to m 
enemies of the Lions’ Club too, 
for the past five or six years h 
been corrupting the minds of 
growing youth with gambling?” 


APOCRYPHA! 


SHOLEM ASCH’S recent 436-p 
novel “Mary” (Allen, $4) will be 
popular as “The Nazarene” 
“The Apostle”. There is little do 
that Asch has a great knowledge 
the life, traditions and history of 
Jewish race. He was schooled i 
Polish village where, as a boy, he v 
exposed to rabbinical theology. 
The story of the life of Christ 
told through the life of Mary, cal 
Miriam. Jesus is referred to as 
shua. These Hebrew names are st. 
tling but repetition makes for fan 
larity. Miriam is a normal, quiet g 
of Nazareth who goes about her ‘ 
pointed tasks with a light heart. It 
her hope, like every other daughter « 
Israel, that some day she will be 


ao 











1L_EM ASCH: It might have been. 


hild who will be the King. Her 
is turned into reality on the ar- 
of the angel in an unearthly light 
tells her she is to have a son con- 
ed by the Holy Spirit. 
he childhood of the boy is told as 
ne would write of the daily hap- 
ngs between mother and young 
‘The familiar passages of the 
are skipped leaving the author 
to call upon his imagination. The 
ior himself says, “this is how it 
ht have been.” 
wish readers will applaud the 
for its interesting reporting of 
life of a Jewish family. Roman 
holics will read it with tongue in 
ek. Protestants will have another 
at their Bible. 


COMMON CAUSE 


CATHARINES, ONT., which 
» always prided itself on its com- 
ity efforts, claims the first joint 
\l-YWCA in Canada and the first 
Scouts and the first Girl Guides, 
North America. Now hospital ac- 
modation is the problem for the 
for the 80,000 people of the 
munity are served by only 187 
t hospital beds. Approved by gov- 
vent and municipal authorities are 
extension to the St. Catharines 
eral Hospital, and a brand new 
bed Hotel Dieu Hospital. 
ith both a non-denominational 
ital and a Roman Catholic-ad- 
stered hospital building, the com- 
ty could have been split open in 
ipport on the wedge of religious 
The Garden City, how- 
refused to let this happen: Pro- 
nts and Catholics serve equally 
oth the Hotel Dieu Advisory 
d, and on the St. Catharines Gen- 
Hospital Board of Governors. In 
there are more Protestants than 
s on the Hotel Dieu Board. 
make the building plans of the 
lospitals a reality, $625,000 must 
ised by public subscription. For 
irst time in hospital history in 
da, a joint campaign is being 
-hed—the United Hospitals Cam- 
Donors if they desire may 
nate to which hospital their sub- 
tion is to go but most citizens 
that the community need far out- 
‘s any dogmatic differences. The 
total of 498 hospital beds will 
d as a memorial to religious co- 
ation and understanding. 
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When Bobby came in with a temperature, 
Mrs. Brown went straight to the telephone. 
Now, a few hours later, the doctor has been around, 
prescriptions have been filled... and Bobby’s 

temperature is down. 


In emergencies, it means a lot to have a telephone in the 
house. Whether you measure it in terms of quick action, 
convenience or just plain peace of mind, your telephone is 
big value. 


No wonder more people are using more telephones—and 
that requests for service are at an all-time high. We should 
like to be able to provide service for all who want it, 

when and where they want it. We will continue to do all 


we can to reach that zoal. 


Athogp 


THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA eS 
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Plans « Layout 
Copy « Art 
Photography 
Production 
Mailing 


‘ SERVICES in ONE 
SATURDAY NIGHT PRESS 


ADelaide 7361, Terente 


With professional skill in the 

following capacities— 

@ Executor and Trustee 

@ Transfer Agent and Registrar 

@ Real Estate Management, 
Sales and Rentals 

@ Investment Management 

®@ Collection Agent 

@ Savings Department 


COMPANY 


34 King Street W., Toronto, WA. 7681 — 388 St. James St. W., Montreal, HA. 5166 
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ROGER 
& GALLET 


Sachet 
Dry Perfume) 
in assorted 
fragrances. 





Roger & Gallet Sachet does 
double Their 


scents 


duty! rare 
excitement, 
You'll like 


it because it’s lasting 


hint of 
love and beauty. 


PARIS — LONDON — SYDNEY — 
BUENOS AIRES — NEW YORK 


J. Alfred 
Montreal 


General Agent for Canada 
Ouimet, 85 St. Paul St. E., 


EXPORT 


CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 





GERANIUMS 


18 for 15c 


Everyone interested in house 
» plants sh uid plant a packer or 
two of our Geranium Seed. We 
offer a g rgeous collection con 
taining Dazzling Scarlet. Flame 
Red, Bri ck Red, Crimsor 
Maroon, Vermili yn, Scarlet 





n, Cerise, Orange Red. 

fc tht Pink, Peach, 
lotched, Var 
or to Br Ww 





“SPECIAL “OFFER: 1 pkt 
r ¢ 2 ees Seeds, 


y grown in house. Value $1.25, 





all for 60c postpaid, 


FREE OUR BIG 1950 SEED 








AND NURSERY BOOK e7w 
DOMINION SEED HOUSE 
GCEORGETOWN. ONT. 
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Gallant Lady's Lame Hen 


by J. E. Middleton 


“A LAME HEN, you know, just 
doesn't belong. Her social life is 
ruined.” So declared Cecilia Fara- 
day, sitting on the edge of the 
concrete water-trough beneath the 


windmill, awaiting forty head of 
cattle coming up from the far 
pasture. 


As usual her costume was over- 
alls and a ragged, grey sweater. 
You don’t worry much about the 
New Look when you are operating 
a pasture- -farm all alone. Of course 
there is Peavey, whose rheumatism 
gets no better rapidly if a job of 
real work impends. Also eccasion- 
al hired men appear and disappear 
from time to time, like shooting 
stars. But mostly Cecilia is alone, 
observing with sharp and merry 
eyes the neighbors, the four dogs, 
the eleven cats and the mass-meet- 
ing of chickens. 


“FOR two years,” she went on, 
“this hen, a Rhode Island Red, had 
been one of the Four Hundred. As 

a pullet she was as other pullets, 
iayine small eggs occasionally, but 
not taking life ‘and duty seriously. 
Graduating as a hen, she settled 
down, in some degree. mothered a 
large family competently, got fat 
and laid regularly enough, if the 
weather was suitable.” 

“Then, just as she was verging 

on old age and I was beginning to 
eye her possibilities at market, as 
a six-pound boiler, the egg-truck 
ran over her. I thought she was 
done for, but she got up protesting, 
shook off the dust and regarded 
her right foot with misgiving. It 
hung loose from the lowest joint. 
Peavey was for wringing her neck. 
I disagreed, and operated. fixing 
the stump with an antiseptic band- 
age.” 
““In a few days she was able to 
rejoin the flock, but not to her 
advantage. The other hens resented 
her. They gossipped, saving ‘Tut- 
tut: this will never do; none of our 
people ever walked like that! 
Two roosters. with a sense of 
humor saw her hip-hopping along, 
cackled with laughter and even 
brought four or five Club cronies 
to have a look at her and enjoy 
the joke. Bv the wav. didn't the 
gods on Olympus laugh at Vulcan 
because he was lame?” 


1 AGREED, startled at the allusion 
1 remembered 
Gallant Ladv’s 
in this world, 


to mythology, unt! 
that one of the 
brothers. no longer 
was an Honor man in Classics 
“Mavbe the roosters were god- 
like.” she continued, “hut the hens 


weren't. They didn’t laugh; no, 
sir; they crowded about their lame 
sister saying “Disgraceful,’ and at 
last started pecking her.” 

“I got her out of Society and 
established her as a hermit in the 
woodshed. She had plenty to eat 
and drink and became so com- 
pletely content that for 150 days, 
from October to March she laid 
every day, each egg a Grade A, 
Large.” 

I commented, 
show that humane treatment 

My solemn judgment was halted 
in the making. “No, no;” she said 
“You can’t make a general rule. 
Hens are like people. Every one in 
the flock is an individual. Some 


“It just goes to 


” 





other hen might have died from 
might 


loneliness. Another have 





gone on hunger-strike. This one 
happened to have the right tem- 
perament to take it easy in spite 
of a handicap and become a useful 
citizen. And that reminds me of 
Fergus Stuart; not with an ‘ew 


i % 


but with a ‘u’; the Royal name.” 


THE cattle had come up and we 
rose and walked to the house to 
greet a neighbor who had called 
with the mail. After the interrup- 
tion we settled ourselves on the 
back porch, dispossessing two cats 
and a collie pup, absorbing com- 
fort on the chair cushions. 

“Of course,” she resumed, “hens 
are fairly cooperative. But turkeys 
resent any courtesy. They don’t 
tell me openly to mind my own 
business but that is always what 
the gobbler means, I’m sure. For 


example, I had two turkey hens 
for a start; got them on a debt. 
One laid twenty-four eggs and I 


set her on all of them in a most 
comfortable corner of the barn. 


She wasn’t cheerful. I found out 
later that twenty-four eggs were 
too many for a setting. She hatch- 
ed only thirteen. The other found 
a nest for herself under a tree 
while the Spring snow was still 
on the ground and the nights were 
cold. She laid 19 eggs, and hatched 
19, then sneaked away with the 
family to the woods. She would 
have stayed there too if she hadn't 
got hungry. No, you can’t do a 


good turn to a turkey. She con- 
siders it a liberty.” 
I reminded her, “What about 


u’?”? 


Fergus Stuart—with a 


“OH YES. Before I went to Ot- 
tawa as a church soloist—-ages ago 
—TI had charge of a choir in a 
small town. Singers were hard to 
get, and not too good when I could 
get them. One of my men, a 
moulder in the foundry, brought 
Fergus to choir-practice and in- 
troduced him; a big, bony, hand- 
some Scot. I asked him to sing a 
scale, and was thrilled. Two full 
octaves down to low E, and a 
tone like a ‘cello I tried him on 
sight-reading; he never made a 
slip. Then he sang ‘Lord God of 
Abraham,’ and I was about ready 
to fall on his neck. He had a voice 
like Fred Warrington’s. I suppose 
you never heard of Fred. He was 
before your time.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” I pro- 
tested. “I heard him sing ‘Why 
Do The Nations’ one night in the 
old Metropolitan Church, and 
never mind the date.” 

“All right. For three successive 
Sundays Fergus woke up our con- 
gregation. The next week he was 
three-parts drunk at choir-practice, 
over polite, and singing beautifully, 
but on Saturday night he went to 
sleep in a muddy ditch before the 
Queen’s Hotel. One of the Church 
managers saw him there.” 

“On Sunday morning my man 
didn’t turn up, but the manager 
did. He told me that I must dis- 
miss Fergus at once. I refused 
saying ‘If he goes I go too.’ The 
manager went away mumbling 
There was a Masonic service that 
Sunday night and to my surprise 


Fergus appeared, almost sober 
and sang magnificently. There 


were no more attempts to get rid 
of him. All the time I was there 
Fergus stayed, breaking out now 
and then, but between times doing 


wonders. He bothered me by dis- 
appearing on the night of my 
Choir Concert, but, oh well, he 


had a handicap, like my — hen, 
and was useful in spite of i 
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“Saty F” —Rene Pardon, 


SALTYR  COLFFUREKS 


+» 


“Eros” 





Diana” 


‘ODS AND GODDESSES who dwelt on the Olympian Heights— 
‘ter a short stop-over in France—inspired these Winter coiffures. 
suillaume of Paris makes these legendary creatures come alive under 

s comb. “Satyrs”, as he calls them, give to short hair the plastic 
lality of sculpture, a demure diablerie. 

Outstanding characteristic of the new line is the separation of the 
iffure into two distinct parts; the back of the head or nape—front 
| the head or temples. 

The nape is stressed. The rounded, slightly swelled contour of the 
ack of the head sweeps down to form one, two or three points, fol- 
wing the natural hair line. 

Personality of each coiffure is found in the front, about the temples 
here a half curl in reversed movement is used. 

For the evening Parisiennes wear a bow, made out of hair, placed 
n top of the head, to give a very feminine touch to the brief hairdo. 
[win ornaments are featured, too. These are inclined to be very 


ecorative and follow out the general theme of a balanced head line. 
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—W. W. Wheeler 
CALCIUM in the milk drunk by this 
sturdy handsome boy will help build 
sound teeth and strong straight bones. 





SUNLIGHT on bare skin is healthful, 


hut children don't get enough of 


0 
It 


Most of time they are in clothes. 





COD-LIVER oil is year-round pre- 
ventative of rickets. Capsule contain- 
ers (shown above) make it easy to take. 


Stand-In for Old Sol: 





More Rickets Than Meets the Lye! 


by Helen Claire Howes 


TWENTY-NINE Canadian children 
died of rickets as recently as 1946, 
although the cause and cure of the 
disease have been known for many 
years. 

Rickets is caused by a deficiency 
of vitamin D, and is cured by a suf- 
ficient amount of the vitamin. Only 
38 children succumbed in 1944 to 
poliomyelitis, the cause of which is 
still obscure. 

Not only do children die from 
rickets in Canada, but many of our 
school children probably have the dis- 
ease now, in 1949. Surveys made re- 
cently on children of school age in 
Canada and the United States pro- 
vide the evidence. 

In 1946, almost 
ewan pupils in 43 schools were exam- 
ined. Most of these youngsters were 
from 5 to 11 years old, but others 
up to 19 were included. Signs of 
healed rickets were evident in 51 per 
cent. 

In the same year 1,700 children of 
similar age groups from 16 British 
were examined. 


1,500 Saskatch- 


Columbia — schools 
Signs of healed rickets were evident 
in more than half. Very tew of the 
children in these two studies reported 
ever having taken fish liver oil or 
other source of vitamin D. 

School children helped to make 
their own health survey in an Ontario 
school. Forty-six of 518 showed 
rachitic bone changes. 

Another survey was made in New 
Brunswick. Of 224 children (aged 6 
to 15), over 18 per cent had bone 
changes due to rickets. A third of 
them took a vitamin D preparation 
in emulsion form, but not enough of 
it. 

None of the children in these Ca- 
nadian surveys was examined by X- 
ray. The marks of the disease were 
visible to the naked eve. Other cases 
would undoubtedly have been re- 
vealed by the use of X-ray. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, that more rickets ex- 
ists in Canadian school children than 
even these surveys show! 

A group of Baltimore doctors sus- 
pected that rickets was not just “a 
disease of infancy”: they believed, in 
fact, that it occurred in older chil- 
dren, even in the teen-aged. To test 
their theories, they conducted post- 
mortem examinations on the bodies of 
230 children, from 2 to 14 years of 
age, who had died from a variety of 
diseases—some chronic, some acute, 
which killed in a couple of weeks’ 
time. 

After exhaustive examination, it 
was proved conclusively that almost 
half of these children had had rickets. 
Moreover, its prevalence had con- 
tinued, with scarcely diminished fre- 


HELEN CLAIRE HOWES, a Mont- 
realer, is one of the few Canadian 
writers who specialize in medical arti- 
cles. She is well known to S.N. readers. 


quency, up to the fourteenth year. 
These children had looked normal; 
they did not have the bowed legs, 
knock knees, pointed chest, bulging 
forehead or thick wrists of the frank- 
ly rachitic child. But rickets had been 
present none-the-less. 

Now although 41 per cent of the 
group dying from chronic illness also 
had rickets, 67 per cent who died 
from some acute condition had been 
rachitic too. Children with rickets ap- 
parently contract infectious diseases 
more easily than do healthy children. 
Medical opinion seems agreed that 
vitamin D-deficient children are more 
liable to develop colds, bronchitis, and 
broncho-pneumonia. They more fre- 
quently have stomach upsets, diar- 
rhoea, and constipation. 

Indeed, doctors have stated that 
small doses of vitamin D will assist 
the individual to resist infection. 
(Vitamin A, also in fish oils, is often 
referred to as the anti-infective vita- 
min. It maintains the surface tissues 
of the body in sound condition so that 
harmful bacteria are not able to pene- 
trate.) 


Fish Oil in Diet 

Every modern mother knows that 
her baby must have plenty of sunshine 
because, somehow, it produces vita- 
min D, and he must have some kind 
of fish oil in his diet, whether breast 
or bottle-fed. The reason for these 
“musts” is not so well known, and 
consequently the essential nature and 
length of time they must be observed 
are not clearly understood. 

Vitamin D, whether provided 
through sunlight on bare skin, or in 
the food, will prevent rickets (if given 
in sufficient quantity), and is neces- 
sary for the formation of normal bone 
and tooth structure. The individual 
grows until his body assumes adult 
proportions; he is developing teeth 
until he cuts his wisdom teeth. For 
such growth, the system must have 
vitamin D as well as minerals. 

If he drinks adequate amounts of 
milk, he will be well supplied with 
calcium and phosphorus, but the two 
minerals alone are of little value. 
Vitamin D regulates their absorption 
from the intestinal tract, and makes it 
possible for the body to utilize them 
in forming bone. The vitamin also 
regulates the amount of calcium con- 
stantly present in the blood and other 
tissues—a very important function. 

There are many forms of vitamin 
D; the two important for this dis- 
cussion are vitamin D: (called cal- 
ciferol), and vitamin Ds. Calciferol is 
produced by irradiation with ultra- 
violet light of ergosterol, a chemical 
compound of vegetable origin. Vita- 
min Ds is produced by the irradiation 
of a similar substance named 7- 
dehydro-cholestrol, found in animal 
fats. It is present in human skin, and 
in fur and feathers. 

It is on this substance that the 





ultraviolet rays of the sun act to pro- 
duce vitamin Ds in the bodies of «»j- 
mals and man—and babies. 

Vitamin Ds is preferred by many 
physicians for their small patients 
Although the evidence is not final on 
this point, fish liver oils seem slig! 
better than calciferol (or viosterol, 
oily solution of Dz) for children. Fh 
liver oils, of course, also contain \ 
min A in abundance. 

The most abundant source of \ 
min Ds is cod liver oil. Actually, so 
other fish livers contain more of t 
vitamin than the cod, but codfish 
more easily caught! Vitamin Ds is a 
found in milk and butter (when t 
cows are out on pasture), and in evg 
yolk (when the chickens run in t 
sun). 

There are probably infinitesin 
amounts of vitamin D in these food 
in the winter but, even at. their high« 
peak, the amounts are negligible. 

Recalling the fish liver oils of thei: 
day, some mothers feel very squean 
ish about giving it to their babies 
They argue, “Can’t Sonny get enough 
vitamin D from the sun? He’s out 
every day.” How much direct sunlight 
does any child actually get on his bar 
skin? (Vitamin D is something that he 
needs every day in the year. While he 
can store it in the fat tissues of his 
body, he must receive a_ sufficient 
number of units to provide an ad 
quate amount daily.) 

Only for very short periods during 
the summer are very small children 
able to lie in the sun naked. During 
the long Canadian winter, sunlight of 
dubious quality reaches only the face 


Meagre Sunlight 


Nature’s most direct method of pr: 
viding vitamin D cannot therefore be 
depended upon in the temperate zone 
On the West Coast of the United 
States almost 1,000 children, fiv: 
years of age, were examined in tv: 
cities, one of which has a high per 
centage of sunny days. The other ci: 
has much cloudy weather. Ninety p 
cent of all the children had ricket 
The incidence was nearly as great 
sunny San Diego as in cloudy Por 
land. 

If sunshine will not protect childr: 
from rickets in California, what c 
be expected in Canada? 

The only safe method, therefore, 
protecting growing children agai: 
rickets, and of promoting the grow 
of sturdy bone structure, is by ¢ 
ing sufficient vitamin D, regular 
throughout the year. 

A century ago, the only method 
extracting the oil was to let the live: 
rot in the sun; the rancid oil dripp: 
down into containers below. Indee 
the nauseating taste and odor we 
thought to impart some curative qua! 
ity to the oil, for when the produc! 
was scarce, substitutes containing ro! 
ten herring appeared on the marke! 
Knowing nothing of vitamin conten‘. 
































mous for generations with taste- 
ny Scots at home and abroad, 
ILLER'S Dundee Cake is Scotland's 
tribution to eating enjoyment. 
clesome and hearty, it’s baked from 
trer rich with real butter, bler 


toasted almonds, plu 
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tana raisins and other delectables. 

ILLER'’S Dundee Cake leaves you with 

C iste tor MmOvre t 

Ask for KEILLER’S Dundee Cake at 
favorite food store. Look for 

e tin with the tartan band, labeled— 

KEILLER’S.’” Packed oven-fresh in 
m tins. 
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mes Keiller & Son, Ltd., Trenton, Ont, 
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For long wearing, practical clothes for 
children use Viyella Flannel, the 
original anti-shrink fabric, which 
means real economy because no 
matter how many times you wash it, 
it always holds its shape and color 


TheBritish Fashion Fabricthat Wearsand Wears 
GUARANTEED WASHABLE & COLORFAST 


LUX TESTED 
6” ond 54” wide. Scld at all leading stores 
Wm. Hollins & C td., 266 King St Toronto 
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In each issue 


SATURDAY NIGHT 
* 28 Departments 
* Editorials 
* Byline Writers 
* News Round-up 
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Baked in Bonnie Scotland 


K SILLE RS Dundee Cake / 

















racketeers (or shall we say “ricket- 
eers”?) made an effort to duplicate 
the smell and taste of the oils then 
available. 

The bad taste is a thing of the past. 
Modern fleets include steam trawlers 
that extract and seal the oil in air- 
tight containers immediately the nets 
are hauled in. It is fresh and sweet, 
its vitamin D potency undiminished 
by exposure. 

The requirements of an infant or 
child are from 400 to 800 units daily. 
A prominent pediatrician in the 
United States advocates 800 units 
daily for children in their early teens, 
and 1,000 units daily for adolescents. 
Some nutritionists believe the adult to 
need the amount recommended for 
the growing child. 


Growing Child 


Rickety children require at least 
5000 units daily, while a high dosage 
is also necessary in such conditions as 
coeliac disease. All such children. of 
course, will be under the care of a 
pediatrician who will prescribe the 
amount of vitamin D the condition 
indicates. Physicians have warned that 
all sick children should be suspected 
of being deficient in vitamin D, and 





COD abundant Vitamin D Source 


protected accordingly against such a 
possibility. 

It has been known for many vears 
that vitamin D (with the calcium and 
phosphorus in the diet) is absolutely 
necessary for the growing child. It 
prevents rickets with its crippling de- 
formities, and probably reduces sus- 
ceptibility to infection 

Clear sunshine on the body does 
provide vitamin D. but Canada has 
a very short season when infants can 
lie in the sun unclothed. Custom pre- 
cludes nakedness at anv other age 
In one province even the signboard 
babies must wear pinnevs! 

The quantities of vitamin D in our 
staple foods are negligible 

Survevs made in the United States 
and Canada over the 
reveal an alarming incidence of rick- 


last five Vears 


ets in children of school age, including 
adolescents 

Sufficient vitamin D, given regu- 
larly throughout the growing years, 
will protect the child from this insidi- 
ous. and often hidden, disease. There 
mav be ricketv children in Canadian 
schools todav. There need be none in 
This is the 


best example ot preventive medicine 


the schools of tomorrow 
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because they re from Elizabeth Arder $ 
k SNOWMAIDEN—mistress of any dressing table .. . coyly disguising e 
y a 4 oz. bottle of White Orchid Flower Mist . . . 2.50. 
S SNOWMAN—Christmas gaiety—with a . 
* surprise for her under his hat... eo 
a 4 oz. bottle of Blue Grass Flower Mist... 2.50. . 
THE PAIR, in a special Christmas Box . . . 5.00. : 
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2 SIMPSON’S, TORONTO e 
And at Smartest Shops in Every Town 
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There’- nothing quite like a trip on an 
the “Queen” 


Cruise Director ee. entertainment 


. and traditionally fine Furness 






service and sé imanship. 
Saturday sailings from New York 


Round Trip $137.50 up 


DEc 


See Your Travel Agent S} 246 DEc 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


FURNESS Leads the Way to BERMUDA 


: $137 rourhout 
315 St. Sacrament St., Montreal | 
ee 


2 HOuipa, 


4-day BERy) 


o 
o 
“< 
‘ 
pe tsrZe e 


1p : a c 
. rivate bath with 

every stateroom ... broad decks for THE 
sports or loafing ...a gleaming pool 
... dancing to Al Donahue’s orches- 
tra... cozy cocktail lounges ... 

7 
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and... already Smart-Side-Qut 





precision 


seams 












FOR cH ristmas' 


look 





look 


duller 


The only nylons 
made inside out 
the way 7 out of 10 
women want their 
Christmas 


Nylons 


. . . full fashioned of course 


Personalities: 


Canada’s First Lady of Fashion 


by Rica McLean Farquharson 


A SOPHISTICATE, hair greying, 
eyes pastel-flecked, skin blending like 
a modern décor, is Doreen Moon 
Day. Promotion and Fashion Director 
of the T. Eaton Company. Montreal, 
she is increasingly in demand as a 
platform-radio stylist. 

Mrs. Day. tops in the dizzy out-of- 
this-world of Fashion, talks her way 
all over the continent. She has been 
introduced as “the woman who has 
done more to promote Canadian 
fashions than anybody else.” Her per- 
formances are authentic because she 
has confidence in Canadian fashions 
and Canadian women—and knows 
both subjects intimately. 

For all of 25 years small, debon- 
air Mrs. Day of discerning eye and 
quick, warm smile has given debu- 
tantes, homemakers, career women, 
Junior Leaguers and others chit chat, 
trou frou and shrewd know-how on 
what to buy, how to wear. 

Doreen belongs to an almost non- 
existent) group: commentators with 
wit. charm and trick of folding audi- 
ences into good-natured get-togethers. 
She fits, too, into the Bea Lillie com- 
edy tradition: sort of thing middle- 
aged Canadian women often do well 
in private or public life: delicate, ele- 
gant, refined but knowing: Canadian 
repression playing tricks. 

Mrs. Day loves every audience, 
every performance. She is credited 
with putting on some of her best 
shows tor the Press—who may have 
keener appreciation of top-drawer ad 
libbing. 

Blasé New York audiences. too, 
thrill to the Canadian commentator. 
\ fashion writer tells it: 

“Whenever I hear Mrs. Day speak 
at New York shows I’m prouder than 


ee 
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AN OFFICE with “face powder” walls is fashion headquarters for Doreen Da) 


ever to be associated with her ip 
Canada.” 

Doreen Moon was born in Toronto. 
Her father and mother were gracious 
middle-aged people when she was a 
pupil at the Model School. She wore 
her golden hair in pompadour «:d 
back spray. At recess she walked 
about the lawn with friends, arms 
twined, school-girl fashion, chat 
about a beloved, travelled, mar 
sister. She was a pertect little | 
excitingly knowledgeable. 

Later, in middy and bloomers 
ballet shoes Doreen attended Hay 
gal Ladies’ College. During vacati: 
she visited friends in Montreal; w: 
there to live when she became M 
Chester Day during World War 
She has one daughter Anna Day, e 
ployed in a Montreal advertising fi 
until marriage this year. Mother a 
daughter share same type brains a 
beauty. Doreen’s husband died a f 
years after her marriage. 

First step towards business succ 
was a job in J. L. Hudson store, D 
troit. The merchandise manager urg 
Mrs. Day to have a fling at their nx 
venture “comparison shopping.” 
gave her valuable experience. She 
turned to Toronto as buyer for Eat 
on’s; opened the Ensemble Shop, and 
rose steadily. 

The firm sent Mrs. Day to Mont 
real. She showed flair in the new En 
semble Shop, was asked to run 
Shopping Service. During long hours 
hard work, the fashion-alert woman 
shaped a dream, realized when she 
headed her own Fashion Bureau. 

Soon Doreen was rushing over 
Paris, on her wav to London, due in 
New York. “Openings” were exhila 
rating “musts” to feel the pulse 
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Siie. Between flittings were Eaton 
fashion shows, managing the Bureau. 
She was becoming recognized as a 
leader. 
\fter Doreen’s marriage to Peter 
|;oup. who died last year, there was 
ight break in her fashion career. 
S ‘travelled to the North country 
«ch her husband, busy in aviation, 
rough there were some trips to 
f rope; clothes to bring back; fun 
»ping off a wilderness plane wear- 
a brand-new Schiaparelli suit. 
Back from Noranda Doreen plung- 
again into fashionist work. War 
ught changes. There were no more 
sh shows; just informal style prom- 
des so employees would know 
servation trends, shows for wom- 
s clubs with carefully-planned ad- 
» on making a dollar do the work 
two. 
Canada’s Navy borrowed Doreen to 
ist in designing WRCNS uniforms. 
her war-time projects included 
ctory Loan, rally speaking. 
Growth of Montreal as a style cen- 
thrills Mrs. Day: “The Canadian 
inufacturers have done a magnifi- 
it job. Canadian fashions in certain 
ves of clothes, such as ski-wear, can 
finitely set a fashion trend for 
nada.” 


anada's Styles 


Mrs. Day now surveys the develop- 
Montreal scene from new offices 
the fifth floor of the T. Eaton 
ompany. The Fashion Bureau, next 
or to the Bridal Consultant Bureau 
hich she supervises, has face-pow- 

walls, Venetian blinds, photo- 
iphs, feminine knick-knacks. 

While giving credit to ingenuity 
f Canadian styles, Doreen Day feels 
eir greatest function lies in adapta- 
ity to Canadian living; “proven of 
reater sales value and importance 

than originality will ever be.” 

Canadian workmanship, says the 

Fashion Director, is becoming in- 
reasingly important and desirable as 
se slowly absorb skilled labor coming 
) us from the Old World. 

\ccording to Mrs. Day, Canadian 
omen are definitely style-conscious. 
ich community has its “they’—rec- 
enized smart leaders in Fashion— 
tressing clothes suited to their com- 
unity: 

‘We look to the West coast for 
election of town and country clothes. 


“We think a metropolis like To- 
‘nto turns out women correctly in 
ivtime clothes to equal any centre. 
“Montreal’s night life makes it per- 
ips excel in the soigne fashion.” 

Dogs are Doreen’s hobby, wire- 
iireds and poodles with such names 
s Mr. Pepys, Mr. Jones, Mr. Jet. 

Mrs. Day is first Vice-President 
PCA, Director Advertising and Sales 
xecutive Club, was a Director-mem- 
er in the Junior League of Montreal, 
iember U.S. Fashion Group, Ladies’ 
Nennel Club, on Women’s Auxiliary 
hildren’s Memorial Hospital. 

Mrs. Day has had no lessons in elo- 
ution or public speaking. She thinks 
eople sometimes like to laugh at you 
s well as with you. Perhaps that is 
ne reason fashion and talking have 
irned her into An Inspiration for 
udding fashion career women. 
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5 
Look at your Forsyth Shirt. Note the hundreds 
of tiny stitches sewn with patient care. 
Those hundreds of tiny, precision-spaced This is the Seamstress with touch so fine, 
stitches are responsible for the ever-smooth front : , 
: Who makes the stitches superfine 
that never wrinkles, gapes or bulges, the smart, 
‘a Sci That make Forsyth beyond compare 
strongly sewn ‘“‘Taper-curved”’ co'lars, the fray- : Soca 
resisting cuffs, the master seams that never rip Se re ee eee en 
or ravel. ; 
Yes, Forsyth style leadership in men’s wear consists of many things to make you 
proud to wear a Forsyth Shirt . . . fine tailoring . . . color-fast, shrink-tested fabrics... 
generous cutting ... advanced designing ... and custom quality in every garment. 
CANADA'S LEADING STYLISTS 
The ‘‘Men’s Wear” Oscar was award- 
ed to John Forsyth Li:nited by Men’s 
Wear dealers all over Canada for 
“the best creative styling job in the 
men’s furnishing field’. 
JOHN FORSYTH LIMITED, Kitchener, Ontario : 
V/s Oe Ao Le i 
4 , 
SHIRTS » SPORTSWEAR - PAJAMAS « SHORTS « TIES » SCARVES » HANDKERCHIEFS | 
4 
‘ 
. 
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(I RA eae OM Young, tender, golden wax beans 
Q Li XS picked and packed w hile still dew- 
\DEN WAX BEA sprinkled and garden-fresh . . . that’s 
I Blue and Gold Brand Wax Beans. 

MN Am ee > \\ These carefully selected morsels of 


| goodness, crisp and flavourful, will 





\ 7 \ 
Ory 
ie by 


add zest to any meal. Buy several 





cans today then treat your family 
to Blue and Gold Brand Wax Beans 


tonight! _— 






NEW PACK ... NEW CAN SIZE! The ‘P16, 
0 


new, 1949 pack ot delic 1Ous Blue and Gold / zZ \ 
Brand Wax Beans is sold only in the more é,, & 

- af “ 
convenient 15 ounce size can. No more No Waste ] 


waste no more “‘left-overs” 


just ample wi 
J I N 73 ops / 


for the average size family. 


. FINE FOODS OF CANADA LIMITED, Tecumseh, Ontario 
Als? of 


eT) Ven 


cal 
CUT GOLDEN WAX BEANS 











CONCERNING FOOD: 


Dinner Is Served 


CHRISTMAS DINNER is a family 
affair. But who, in these help-less 
times, is brave enough to take over 
the task of preparing dinner for vast 
numbers of relations? 

It can be done if you go coopera- 
tive. Let all branches of the family 
contribute to the dinner — either in 
food or services. In this way you can 
keep the home fires burning with little 
strain on any one. You can allot to 
each person the thing they do best 
(but diplomatically!). Some of them 
will be much better at decorations and 
cocktail mixing than mashing potatoes. 
The younger members of the clan 
(none under eighteen years) can be 
pressed into waitressing and butling. 
Husbands (unless they have a flair 
for cookery) can be put in charge of 
entertainment, shifting furniture and 
keeping the fireplaces alight. 

Here is a Christmas menu, coopera- 
tive style, to serve 14-15 people. 


Hors d'oeuvres French style 
Roast Turkey, 
Celery-Almond Stuffing, Giblet Gravy 
Whipped Potatoes, Mashed Turnips 
Green Peas and Mushrooms 
Christmas Relish Ring Mold 
Spiced Peaches 
Candied Fruit Cream 
with Brandy Sauce 
Walnut Cakes 
Coffee Salted Almonds 

Hors d'oeuvres 

The menu eliminates. appetizers, 
soup, fish and other courses, concen- 
trates on what amounts to three 
courses. The hors d’oeuvres can be 
served in the living room from a buffet 
table. Here is the hors d’oeuvres selec- 
tion: 


1. Radish roses. 

2. Stuffed and black olives. 

3. Devilled egg halves. 

4. Sardine butter mold. Place it on a 
large wooden cheese tray surround- 
ed by sliced French bread. 

5. Potato salad. 


6. Lobster and cooked vegetable salad 

(in the proportion of 50 per cent 

lobster and 50 per cent mixed 

cooked vegetables and mayon- 
naise. ) 

Anchovy filets alternated with 

sliced hard cooked eggs and 

sprinkled with chopped parsley. 

8. Green lima bean  salad—frozen 
lima beans used, cooked, cooled 
and then marinated with French 
dressing. Sprinkled with chopped 
parsley and chives. 

9. Tongue salad—thin slices of tongue 
covered with French dressing and 
chopped parsley. 


Sardine Butter Mold 
Mash 3 tins sardines and press 
through sieve. Add an equal amount 
of soft butter and | pkg. (4 0z.) cream 
cheese. Season with— 
1 thsp. lemon juice 
1 tbsp. Worchestershire sauce 
1 tbsp. ketchup 
Salt and pepper to taste 
Blend to a smooth paste. Turn into 
small bowl and mold and let harden 





sia 





WONDROUS meals were produce 
on the old-fashioned range. An illu 
tration from “The Fireside Coo! 
Book” by James A. Beard (Mussor 
$5), to be reviewed soon in SN 


in refrigerator This will turn out 
quite easily. 


The Turkey 

Choose a bird weighing about 
pounds on the basis of allowing +4 Ib 
per person drawn weight. This wi 
leave a surplus of about 6 Ibs. (ray 
weight) for further meals. To stuff th 
bird you will need about | cup dres 
ing per pound of turkey. So just doubl 
your recipe for celery-sage dressin 
(SN, Dec. 11, 1948) and add ']I 
blanched chopped almonds tor cruncl 
iness. 

Stuff, sew, truss and place the bi 
on a rack in a shallow roast pal 
Drape with a piece of cheeseclot! 
soaked in fat and set aside for roast 
ing the next day. Allow 15 minut: 
per pound or about 4!'2 hours ft 
roasting. Allow yourself 30 minute 
after it is done to shift it to platter 
make gravy, garnish, sharpen carvin 
knife, etc. 

The Vegetables 

An electric heater greatly improve 
the texture of both the potatoes an 
turnips and the turnips are the bette 
for cooking a few potatoes with them 
With plenty of butter added and well 
seasoned with salt and freshly ground 
pepper, these everyday vegetables 
achieve top drawer rating. Four car 
tons of frozen green peas cooked 











and 2 Ibs. fresh mushrooms, sliced 
sautéed in butter can be com- 
incd with minced chives, salt and 
pepper to produce an elegant third 
vevetable. 


since nobody really appreciates the 
tr.ditional steamed pudding after tur- 
ke, it does not appear on our menu. 
\W. suggest instead quite the most ex- 
ite cold dessert imaginable. Here 
is ‘he recipe for— 


Coodied Fruit Cream 


5 egg whites (medium size) 

% cup sifted confectioners’ sugar 

pint whipping cream 

egg yolks 

cup sifted confectioners’ sugar 

tbsp. rum or brandy 

tsp. vanilla 

tbsp. (2 envelopes) plain gel- 

atine 

13 cup cold water 

2 cups diced glacéed fruits (cher- 
ries, pineapple, citron peel, 


a— 


Nw — th 


etc.) 
cup desiccated cocoanut 


3eat egg whites until stiff but not 
add % cup sugar and beat. Beat 
am to consistency of soft custard. 
frigerate both. Beat egg yolks, add 

1 cup sugar, rum or brandy and 
illa. Soften gelatine in cold water 
5 minutes and dissolve over hot 
ter. Add to egg yolk mixture. Fold 

whites, whipped cream, yolks, 
céed fruits and cocoanut all to- 
ther. Pour into oiled 9” tube pan, 
two 112 quart casserole dishes, and 
yw to set in refrigerator overnight. 
mold on plate—the fruits will show 
the top of the mold. Garnish the 
se of dessert with whipped cream 
d cherries. Serve with Brandy 

j ice. Serves 14-16. 


andy Sauce 


Part I: 

44 cup egg whites (about 2) 

1 cup granulated sugar 

14 tsp. cream of tartar 
3 tbsp. cold water 

Vg tsp. salt 

42 tsp. vanilla 
Combine all ingredients in top of 
uble boiler and mix thoroughly. 
ice over boiling water and beat with 
arv or electric beater until mixture 
thick and fluffy like a 7 minute 
sting. (It won’t be as stiff or as 
h in volume as a frosting.) Remove 
m heat and set aside. 


Part 2: 
Soften | tsp. gelatine in 2 tbsp. cold 
ter. Dissolve over hot water. Add 
tbsp. brandy (or rum) to this and 
n add gradually to egg white mix- 
e mixing only until blended. (The 
indy must be added with the gel- 
ie, otherwise the whole mixture 
| separate.) Let stand until cool in 
‘rigerator (1 hour or less). Then 
ip | cup heavy cream until stiff and 
d into sauce. Refrigerate, and be- 
re serving beat the sauce well. 

This can be made the day before. 
is very good with steamed fruit 
ddings or ice cream as well as the 
ristmas dessert—in fact it is ele- 
nt. 

Note: Recipes for Christmas Relish 
old, Pickled Peaches and Walnut 
‘kes will appear in the next issue. 








@ Tarragon is probably better known 
than any other of the herbal vinegars. 
It may be used for marinating chicken 
before baking, or to give a sharp, 
spicy taste to broiled fish. 


@ Mixed herbal vinegar is so versatile 
that it may be used in the place of 
many of the special vinegars, or as a 
substitute for plain cider vinegar. On 
chilled crisp salads, French dressing, 
made with a mixed herbal vinegar, 








Wadsworth ““Pushover” catch adds smart- 
ness and security to this gracious powder 
case with attached lipstick. ....... $8.50 





Beautifully engraved leaves on a soft, two- 
toned background—speaks so eloquently of 
, : = be 
feminine sophistication and charm. .$6.79 





becomes a memorable part of the 
meal. 


™@ Mint vinegar may be used in a 
variety of foods. Two or three table- 
spoons on a lamb roast will give it a 
delicate fragrance when done. 


@ Two drops of garlic vinegar give 
an enticing flavor to apple salad, 
and a teaspoonful in baked beans 
is elusive and savory. Many meats, 





‘he “Ball and Chain’’—a smart Wads\ 


original tha: co 





Im anew, exciting way 






Beautiful and original—Fleur de Lis and 
Stars on a silver-plated background. Suede 
cases in a delightful variety of colors $13.50 


PARKER PEN CO., LTD., Wadsworth Divisien, FTéseuta: Caaaanae 
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vegetables, sauces, and salads may 
be improved with a tiny bit of gar- 
lic vinegar used sparingly and not 
too often. 


@ Basil vinegar is often added to soups 
for a faint clovelike flavor when 
fresh basil leaves are not available. 
It also gives a lively taste to diced hot 
beets, hot greens, cauliflower, Brus- 
sels sprouts, broccoli, and other 
vegetables. 





....delightful Christmas gifts 
for discriminating women 





nd diminutive 





isnione 





shit for asp BOGE Sc 6:6 oa oss ...310.00 
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Nature’s 
Rival* sculptured this bra (style 
Mo;. 11-37 


youthify your silhouette. Made 


on) ; ; 
V/ITIT you in mind, 
to mold, to lift, to 


in B and C cup sizes, of stitched 
satin and nylon net—a_ firm 
combination that gives gentle 


support without binding. 
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TWO PUZZLED MEN met for the first time when Frank Lewis (right), ¢ 
Word Puzzle Editor of The Nation stopped in Toronto to visit Louis Crerar, S 
URDAY NIGHT’s Cross-Word Editor. Mr. Lewis, with his wife and four chil: 
was on a seven weeks’ trip from Washington. The two puzzlers correspond o 


SORCERES OER E SEO EREEEEREDE REDE SSE SSROOSEEESSESSREUSESC CEO SER SEED OREESOSESSEOSEGEETERESSEESESSESGESSEESSESECSUSHOSHSS BEES EESEESEEEET® 


Heavens Above! 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


Brain-Teaser: 


ACROSS 


1. Scoop in a twinkling. (3, 6) 5 
6. March around for an hour with Spitalny 











(5) 

9. N 
as (2) 

10. Was Norma a cut-up among stars? (7) 

11. There’s nothing in 9's he 4) 

12. The greatest of these is 

13. Never missed in Germany, 4 

16. Its influence supposedly causes ine 
temperament. (6) 

17. Cow path? 3 

19. Lost, dear? Steer by this 

21. Liquid viscid unctuous inflammé che 
cally neutral substance, Hold it! (3-3 

25. Sign of a dread disease. (4) 

26. Heevens! See Oliver Twist 

7. 25 nipper. (4 

30. The recipe calls for a foul ram, (7 

31. Light’s out above. (7 

32. Storms the slopes. (5 

33. Your future? Horrors! Can you cope with 


it? (9) 


i’ s s 
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Basic Rules for Teasers 
FIGURES after clues indicate number 
of letters in word or words . . . Watch 
for anagrams, especially letter com- 
binations which total number of let- 
ters in answer. 

There is a type of hidden clue, 
crossing words, which is indicated by 
“hidden” or its equivalents, e.g. num- 
bered among the men in the street. 
ninth, 

A bear loses his head: ruin; or Sam 








DOWN 


1. Their skin makes good slippers. (7) 
It's not the ark, as there’s only 1 g 
bat and nothing besides. (7) 

3. The question to Hamlet was to bear 
to bear them. (4) 

4. Star fish? (6) 

>. Star in Erin, 


(8) 





6. Having 1 yuld make the f te 
7. Their job sounds like plain sailing 
26 3-4) 
8. Some silver, quick! Here comes the me 
ger! (7) 
14. Even The Ram will turn up. (5) 
ff a yarn? On the contrary 


15. Reel « 
18. Hsaw 8) 








19 from this star. (7 
20 probably look 
a2 Iris ad stells ta 
23. Butler got rewriting Erew 
24. A thin overcoat adds polish. (6) 
28. There may be some amidst stars 
+ 
29. Sort of friends for the mountai: 


Week's Puzzle 


ACROSS 
1. Misinformation 
8. Roadbed 
9. Rear end 
11. Nora 
12. Singlenes 








14. Cleans 

15 l t 

17 Id 

19 

23 x 

24. Reel 

26. Epitome 

27. Al 1ent 

28 year itch 
DOWN 

2. Shad roe 

3. Nibs 

4. Ordain 

5. Marigold 


6. Travellers 
Over eat 

10. Discs 

13. On the loose 
16. Slippery 

17. Waste 

18. Lionize 

20. Prevent 

1. Splotch 

2. Armada 

5. Ages 


is troubled. No suitors here! : aml 
are types of take-aways Anot 
treatment is to define the sylla 
separately—the result meaning So 
thing quite different. 

Exclamation or question marks 
dicate a twist in the answer .s 
leads such as “up,” “back,” “to 
tremes.” 

There is the “tricky clue—ROO! 
BACK DOOR; or J SOFT DRIN} 
J : POPINJAYS. 





Solution to Last 
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BEAUTY: 
Red Is For Danger 


IN IRELAND, red hair is supposed 
to denote a witch. It isn’t a popular 
shade, Irish Joyce Redman, star of 
“Anne of the Thousand Days”, told 
S*. She has red hair herself. “Scream- 
invly red,” she calls it. Actually it’s a 
carrotty shade. She has to wash her a 
har every five days owing to make- a . 
up and grease, but she believes too cs AL GIFT OF 
frequent washing kills the natural oils. b 
Miss Redman loves to see red worn 


ate F SparKuING Beauty 
= a 


tion. One of her 
most effective 
stage costumes 
was red and she 
was travelling in 
a vivid fireman’s 
red coat. If you 
have a feature 
that attracts at- 
tention, like red 
—tupes hair, play it up, 
OYCE REDMAN savs the. star. 

Red and red, not contrasts. 
And when it comes to her short 
ture, Miss Redman is equally deter- 
ned to be content. “Naturally,” she 
d, “a short person dresses plainly in 
iight lines. Don’t cut yourself in 
middle. So many short people like 
ls and fancies.” She even has a 
ilosophy about it. “Trying to make 
urself look tall with platform shoes 
d high hats is fatal. If short, be con- 

t and make the most of it.” 
Just a little make-up is all Miss 
dman requires for non-stage wear. 
e likes a blue-pink shade of lipstick 
d has an English-made favorite that 
» has been unable to buv either in 

S. or Canada. 

J For night treatment she uses pure 
olin, pats it on with her finger tips 
d pays most attention to eyelids, 
der-the-eve and the chin. She finds 


ee ee HAND-MADE BY OLD-WORLD ARTISANS 


d she is ready for a light founda- 





in cream. 
She is playing the mother of Queen 
ss (Anne Boleyn) and is quite in- 
gued that one of her ancestresses 
s Grace O’Mallev, Queen of Con- 
ught, who lived around Queen 
zabeth’s time and led her people 
battle against other Irish tribes, the 
inish, the French,—in fact, against 
yone who was against her. 


\SHION 


Knit One, Purl Two WW, 
BBING in one to two inch widths OPMOLIOW yy WU hh 


ised at neck, sleeves, and front to ee 
e a custom-made look to an ordi- aA ey x 

jersey blouse. Anyone with two Ia larto 
tting needles and some matching 
contrasting yarn can have a new 
iL in the blouse department. 





Dolman sleeves button down the . 2 
tre with a knitted line running 


’m collar to the end of push-up _ EEA RL AE LISI ES LETTE ERO 
eves. Yoked blouses with wide 
Ideal Beauty Salon 


n-back collars use ribbing to out- 
WwW. O. WIEGAND 


the yoke and points of collar. 
iny individual touches can be added Permanent Waving : Beauty Culture 
Hair Goods 


an otherwise dull costume 
58 BLOOR ST. WEST GOLD MEDALIST 
TORONTO KI. 1293 DIPLOMIST 










A In each issue— 
Oriental Cream) | * or ieDAY NIGHT 


¢. Se The Cream used by % 28 Departments ‘ 


famous stage and screen fav ‘ 
stars. Your mirror will *% Editorials 


show results. ’ % Byline Writers 
—————— Whue, Flesh, Rachel, Sun Tam %& News Round-up 





Yokes, cuffs and cummerbunds 

be knitted for dresses that are 
| good but need a little “needling” 
make them look new 
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A Gift of Quality 


What could be more appropriate for Christmas than a 
beautiful coffee table? This masterpiece is hand-carved 
in either solid mahogany or walnut. It also has the au- 
thentic pie crust top with Georgian shell on the rails. A 
beautiful table, that will make a useful and lasting gift. 


LIONEL RAWLINSON LIMITED 


Designers and Makers of Fine Furniture 


647-649 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
Est. 1883 


JOAN RIGBY 


54 BLOOR STREET WEST, TORONTO 


Store MI. 4969 — Accessory Dept., MI. 7636 








Real Things: 


Some Gifts for Small Boys 


by David Brock 


DO YOU EVER get the feeling in the 
toy department that you could stand 
the crowds if the toys were less 
trivial? Or that you could stand the 
triviality if the prices were less crazy 
or your child more crazy? If so, why 
not look beyond the toy department 
now and then? You might be sur- 
prised. 

So might the child, who is often as 
frustrated by badly-made or ill-chosen 
toys as is his parent or aunt or god- 
pappy. One of a child’s greatest pleas- 
ures is playing with adult material. 
(Just ask if he’d rather handle a 
wooden sword than his dad’s real 
one!) And if grown-up objects hap- 
pen to be better made and cheaper on 
the whole, what are you waiting for? 

Even in the matter of toys, it is 
often better to go to a specialist: a 
model-supply house for whole models 
or parts; a big cycle shop for bike 
accessories (showy, glorious things!) 
and for wheeled vehicles of all types; 
a sporting goods store for 
games and equipment. 

Similarly, a woodworker 
is the man to see for really 
solid stuff made to your 
own specifications. 

For example he can make 
you blocks that can actually 
be used. Toy-shop blocks 
are a joke. Blocks should be plentiful 
and of a good and uniform pattern. 
Size 6” x 3” x 34” is not bad, finished 
with square edges and corners. Several 
hundred should be ordered. Two 
hundred should be a minimum for one 
or two children. With, if possible, 
strong chest to hold them. 

A stamp-maker will provide a rub- 
ber stamp with the child’s name on it. 
Pride is a deadly sin, but a wonderful 
thing to appeal to in giving. Nor need 
you stop at a single stamp; one of the 
greatest charms of Christmas is a 
rich intemperance, with donor and 
recipient both feeling like kings. You 
could have one stamp with the name 
alone and one with name and address. 
One saying PRIVATE is useful and 
heart-warming to those no longer 
allowed to be anti-social. 


Large Magnificence 


At a stationer’s you can get colored 
pencils, inks, showcard colors, and a 
lot of other materials that get better 
all the time in a world that commonly 
grows cheap and nasty. 

Almost every child is an artist until 
it is educated out of him, and you 
cannot fail to please with grown-up 
paint brushes (stiff hog-bristle square 
ones as well as soft round ones), big 
soft pencils (about 6B), charcoal 
sticks, soft Conté crayons, enormous 
sketch blocks and huge sheets of cart- 
ridge paper, casein colors (which are 
mixed with water and have all the 
advantages of oils without the mess 
and without needing a prepared sur- 
face), and a hundred other materials. 

Here, too, you can buy decent scis- 
sors instead of toy ones, enormous 
rolls of sticky tape (go in for size in 





presents where you can), carbon pa- 


per, cheap jelly-pads for duplicating 


small staplers, and much else for ‘he 


juvenile desk. Oh, and a small maoni- 
fying glass, which as a burning gla:. is 
a singular pleasure, and no more of 


a menace than unhidden matches 


You might then call at a job-py at- 


er’s for letter-heads, or book-pl: :s 


At a binder’s, to have the child’s | st 


drawings bound up or to have a spe. a 
blank album made. 
store for curios . . . weapons, mec 
dead stuffed mammals 
your own taste guide you here! 

And at a second-hand shop you < 
often pick up a really good little d 
far different from the Kiddies’ 
top Fall-down Fly-apart Plyw 
Special. Talking of medals, go t 
badge-maker for fantastic bad 
made to order; they are cheap enot 
and crammed with ostentation. 

At a hardware store get a gro 
up hammer and as mahy pounds 
assorted nails as you ¢ 
carry home; don’t get 
heaviest hammer in 
shop, but don’t get a chi 
one too light to drive ni 
Several lengths of rope ¢ 
be charming, too, but ne\ 
ask me why. 

A hardware store is | 
likely to have climbing irons (tho 
spikes you strap on your legs) b 
you can get them at a logging-equi 
ment firm, or a blacksmith will mak« 
them to order; these make the prese 
of a lifetime. 


Foghorns, Wigs 


A recording firm will come ai 
make a record of your children’s part 
or you can go to the studio to mak: 
a bogus message from S. Claus, 
your psychologist approves. Go to 
war-assets firm for tents; a ship cha 
dler for a small but ear-splitting fi 
trumpet; a lab. supply house for rm 
equipment to shame the Little Che: 
ist’s Magic Set; a theatrical costumie 
for wigs, fake beards, and make-u 
and an airline office for the ticket ! 
a short flight (if you feel like putt: 
your young into aircraft). 

If the child has any particular be 
subscribe to a technical journal al: 
his own lines without any fear ab: 
its being too advanced for him. I o 
subscribed to Yachting and Rud 
magazines for a six-year-old salt, 
great success. 

If possible, try to find what c1 
longing the child has. I knew t 
brothers who nearly pined away, « 
for a stop-watch and the other 
spiked track-shoes, but their mot 
never found out till they were ab 
thirty, which was fifteen years too |: 

Trashy stuff can make the child 1 
trashy too. And it seems to insult gi 
and recipient alike. There is noth 
more important than making a ch 
feel important, and I don’t know 
better way of doing it than stepp! 
outside the world of toys for a n 
ment. 


. don’t et 


At a second-h. id 


j 
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Gl FTS B Y Lipstick Four-Cast! A set of four 
glowing lipsticks to match her 


color-type and costume. In 


helena rubinstein @® sin a 


To carry in her purse! | 
Famous 4-Color Keys 
to Beauty — four lip- | 
Sticks on a chain — 


Delight her—with exciting, : a meg 
or teensters! o le 


glamorous Command 
Performance Eau de Parfum and 
Perfume! In silk-lined box. 5.00. 


“Exquisite,”’ she'll say! Stunning 
Baroque Vanity, lipstick clasp. 

In superb black and gold enamel, 
or ivory and gold. 6.50. 


Best Seller! A romantic, original 
gift! Exotic new French fragrance. 
Cleverly boxed like a book! Large 
4-oz. bottle, 3.00. 


Perfumes she'll carry everywhere! Each in an : ' Tin BB. sa OG 
exquisite gold bottle in a smart pouch. / , : a fini 
DO eM me ts PU ame ee p++ 
Command Performance 2.50; ms Te tt eek I ie 
ethereal Heaven-Sent Be gs ethereal Heaven-Sent t4 
AP eri Pat i PT icy tis j 
Apple Blossom “ 


ler 
a ett be 
Pr lai ha) 

3.00. 


Me mr 
eT eee 
Body Powder and 3 cakes 
BT) ye ee) 
2.00, 3.50, 4.90, 8.10. 


a Gardenia, 3.00. ty i Vy \Y 


ST 

- refreshing fragrance of Colognes! 
Gardenia, Heaven-Sent 1.50, Apple Blossom 
PetPets ee ec TTT 

a ee meee 

PG ae Ut eS 


Give her the luxurious Christmas she’s dreaming about. . . with precious 
creations by Helena Rubinstein! Captivating Perfumes, elusive 
or heady .. . beautiful Lipsticks in unusual cases . . . exquisite Colognes, 
rae: ie el) CT) 
Rubinstein gifts that tell a woman she’s lovely, specially cherished! 


CREATIONS BY 


helena 


rubinstein 


= “ w% 

She'll adore it! Exquisite Com- 
mand Performance Eau de 
Parfum, the fragrance master- 
piece that’s blended by French 
perfectionists. 2.25, 3.75. 


Women love the sweet fragrance 
of Heaven-Sent! Gift Set with Col- 
ogne, Body Powder and Soap, 
2.40. Others 3.75, 4.00, 5.50, 9.90. 


A precious Gift Set in exotic 
Gardenia fragrance! Cologne, 
Dusting Powder, Soap, 3.20. 
Others 2.15, 4.25. 
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jersailles 


The romantic elegance of France’s famous palace, captured 


in Coro’s Versailles. Topaz, emerald, amethyst or aquamarine set in 
pearl-studded frames. All make-believe, 
for convincing effect . . . but who can tell? 
Necklace and bracelet about $11. each, pin about $7., 
earrings about $5. Ask for Coro Versailles 


wherever you like to shop. 


CORO (CANADA) LIMITED, 69 YORK STREET, TORONTO ar ce 
~~ 





DESIGN PATENTS PENDING € CORO. INC,, 1949 


DRESS BY FIRA BENENSON 


BEST KNOWN NAME IN FASHION JEWELRY 
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POLITICS: 


Ladies, Be Seated 


LAST SEPTEMBER when parlia- 
ment opened, the Commons, for the 
first time in 28 years, was without a 
woman member. . 

What are women doing in local 
olitics to gain experience and pre- 
pare themselves for future election 
patties? Evidently very little. A SN 
survey of 43 cities across the Domin- 
ion produced a gloomy picture. 

The Lethbridge City Clerk wrote: 
“Lethbridge must be unique! No wom- 
an has ever served on the City Coun- 
cil. Only twice have women contested 
Council elections.” Unique? Not at 
all. Quebec City sweeps the entire 
municipal slate clean: “To date no 
woman has even tried to apply for 
public charges (Council, Board of 
Education, etc.) in our city and dis- 
trict. to our knowledge.” 

\loncton states: “We have no wom- 
en serving on our City Council and 
have not had any in the past. On two 
occusions a woman has offered as 
candidate but has not been elected.” 

the City Clerk of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont.. went all out for gallantry in 
saving the same thing: “While the 
women of this part of the province 
are possibly the loveliest and most in- 
telligent, they do not seem to take 
very much interest in municipal af- 
fairs. We have never had a woman 
member of Council.” 


No Women 

\nd cities whose city clerks report- 
ed no women on any City Boards in 
1948-49 included: Nanaimo, BC; 
Glace Bay and Truro, NS; Sher- 
brooke, Sorel, Three Rivers and Val- 
levfield, Que. 

[wo cities boast mayoresses, how- 
evel The width of the Dominion 
divides them. Down in Kentville, NS, 
is Mrs. Gladys Porter; up in Prince 
Rupert, BC, is Mrs. Nora Arnold. 

Fourteen of the reporting cities 
have women aldermen. Ontario leads 
with two cities having two each. Ham- 
ilton boasts Mrs. E. L. Fairclough and 
Mrs. B. H. Hughton; Windsor, Mrs. 
C. H. Montrose and Miss M. C. 
Straith. 
algary has Mrs. Rose Wilkinson; 
Vancouver, Alderman Laura E. Jam- 
ieson and Victoria, Mrs. Margaret D. 
Christie; Portage La Prairie elected 
its first alderman-lady last October, 
Mrs. Jean Wis- 
hart. Winnipeg 
elected Mrs. 
Maude McCreery 
who has been 
successfully run- 
ning a florist 
business for a 
number of years 
and who is Hon. 
Pres. of Profes- 
sional and Busi- 
ness Women’s 
Club, Vice-Pres. 
of the Woman's 
Club, Provincial 
life member of 
National Council 
of Women, coun- 
cillor of the 
IODE and is a 
iber of the Women’s Auxiliary of 





n 
I 


the CNIB 
Club. 
Saint John, NB, has lady alderman 
Mrs. P. S. Steel; Kingston, Ont., has 
Alderman Marion R. Earl; Montreal 
has Miss Jessie Kathleen Fisher repre- 
senting the proprietors; and Saskatch- 
ewan comes out tops in the number 
of its women aldermen—Regina sent 
Lawyer Ruth McGill back to her al- 
dermanic chair for a second term of 
two years; Saskatoon re-elected Mrs. 
Marjorie Walker at the top of the 
poll; Weyburn has Mrs. Louie Zabel; 


and Women’s Musical 











Consumers Gas 


Prince Albert, Mrs. Effie Sherman. 

‘A number of cities have no women 
aldermen but do have women on 
school, hospital or other boards. These 
Medicine Hat 
and Red Deer, Alta.; Brandon, Man.; 
Campbellton, NB; Halifax and Syd- 
ney, NS; Ottawa, Sudbury, Timmins 
and Toronto, Ont.; Sherbrooke, Que.; 


include: Edmonton, 


Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Are Canadian 


leaders of Canadian women. 


— her at Christmas by pre- 
senting her with one of the new 
automatic gas ranges... it’s a gift that 
she and all the family will enjoy Place 
your order now for immediate or Christ 
mas delivery. 


AD. 6941 


women afraid of 
municipal work? They shouldn't be. 
It’s the cornerstone of their future as 


.. . and Dad said we’re going _—— 
to give it to her— 


Your Appliance Dealer 


Gas Company Showrooms 
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@ Mrs. Nancy Wake, at 36, one of the 
war’s most decorated women, is Op- 
posing Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, the Aus- 
tralian External Affairs Minister, in 
the coming Australian general election 
in a constituency where women voters 
outnumber men by 3,000. 

Mrs. Wake is holder of the George 
Medal, the Croix de Guerre, the 
French Medal of Resistance and the 
United States Medal of Freedom for 
secret service work in occupied 
France. She was landed three times in 
enemy territory. 
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Our winter carnivals are well known below 
the border. At Minto, Granite, Toronto and 
other skating clubs Canadian stars present 
the finest skating thoroughly enjoyed by many 
of our visitors. Such friendly visitors contri- 
bute a lot to our prosperity. Let’s treat them 
‘with a hospitality they'll always remember. 
John Labatt Limited. 
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CHRISTMAS BOXES assume guise of men’s shirts, trees, Santa. (Chart belo 


Better, Brighter ra pping 


by Kate Moore 


REMEMBER THE PRESENT that 
Aunt Heliotrope sent you last Christ- 
mas? Probably you have forgotten 
whether it contained a pogo stick or 
a pot holder, but you do remember 
that one look at the wrappings gave 
you the thrill which really started 
your Christmas spirit. 

It is true, you know, that 99 and 
44 100 per cent of the population 
of North America prefer the gifts 
they give and receive, to look pretty, 
smart or original. They may not admit 
it out loud but they know that these 
are the presents that really count, 
for they show more love than duty. 

Don’t misunderstand us. We get a 
tremendous bang out of father’s 
mound of paper and twine, stuck 
fetchingly together with old used 
sticky paper. Its very appearance 
conveys all the love and devotion in 
the world, and no one can deny that 
it looks original. If there was a 
second-hand gas mask inside we would 
be pleased. 

The truth of the matter is that 
it is not the biggest and shiniest, but 
that gift selected “just for you” we 
like the best. A special present de- 
serves a special wrapping. 

The strangest thing is that anyone 
can do it. The knack of wrapping 
is not bestowed of the gods. It is a 
matter of conceit. If anyone can do it 
so can you. The only way to prove 
the point is to try. 

What better time is there to start a 
campaign for better and brighter 
wrapping than this Christmas? Let's 
forget that we have no talent in that 
line. Let's throw away our extra 
thumbs, get in a large supply of sticky 
tape and make this the wrappingest 
Christmas in the history of man. 

We feel bound to warn you before 
you start, however, that wrapping 
will get in your blood. You will taste 
glue for months. Worst of all, you 
will gain a reputation which will 
haunt you all the days of your life. 

Take handkerchiefs, stockings and 


CONE 
COVER WITH I 
DEC ORATIVE 
PAPER 


oR 


FRING 


TREE STEM 
SANTE CLAUS BASE @2 





the like. They can drive a well adjust- 
ed person mad. The parcel insists on 
ending up a shapeless mass. In ces- 
peration you put it into an oversized 
box or just fold it inside a Christm: 
card. There is no need for such 
peration. 

Why don’t you try putting any of 
these hopeless articlés on a piece of 
card and rolling them into a tube? 
This accomplished let your imagina- 
tion run riot. We are suggesting three 
alternatives in our sketches. All of 
them may be made three inches or 
three feet tall, just as you will. Like 
magic this tube may become a candle, 
a Christmas tree or Santa Claus as 
you feel in the mood. If you will just 
try, you'll find it easy. 


S 
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Dress Shirt 


Men, bless them, like their presents 
to look masculine. Just for fun spoil 
them this year. Any box will con- 
veniently take a paper collar. The 
effect—formal or sports garb—can 
be ruled by the type of present the 
wrapping conceals. The dress shirt 1s 
made by pleating white tissue paper 
The ties are pieces of ribbon. If vou 
really feel inspired hunt up a small 
button or bead and use it as a tie pin 

Try making a box into a sleigh by 
adding candy cane runners. Crackers, 
especially when made from metallic 
paper, are the easiest things in the 
world to do and they never lose their 
charm. 

Wrap up a box all in white leaving 
off the stickers. Instead place a piece 
of real holly perkily in one corner 
If you really want to throw caution 
to the wind, you may try your hand 
at verse when you are writing your 
cards. 

When Christmas is still two days 
off you will already have had more 
fun than you believed possible. W1 
ping will not have been a chore, and 
all your friends will be thrilled to 
know that your present to them \a 
Important to you. 
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COLLAR 


Qe 
7 TWO 
FOLD 


FOR DRESS SHIRT 


SEQUINS 


These may be used as 
LA \s decoration For any parce! 
eh AN the Christmas trees they 
j ANN particularly attractive. Pre 
’ of scrap metalic paper 
. afine substbute 
Kake Moor 
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’ Awards and Passports 


THE HIGHEST nursing award—the 
Florence Nightingale medal — has 
been won bv Miss Kathleen Russell, a 
slim, white-haired 
woman. Miss 
Russell is the 
sixth Canadian 
and the twelfth 
woman in the 
world to receive 
this decoration, 
instituted by the 
International Red 
Cross in 1912, as 
a recognition of 
outstanding con- 
tributions to the 
development and prestige of the nurs- 
ing profession. Miss Russell is Direc- 
tor of the School of Nursing, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 





—Globe-Telegram 
Kathleen Russell 


@ Toronto artist Marion Long, RCA, 
completed a series of pictures depict- 
ing Canadians in mood and dress for 
battle for the Memorial Union of 
Queen’s University. 


m@ The newly-formed Manitoba Pro- 
vincial Council of Women, with 
President Mrs. Frank G. Ritchie of 
Winnipeg in the chair, elected as Hon. 
Pres., Mrs. D. L. Campbell, wife of 
the Premier, and as Vice-Presidents, 
Mrs. H. W. R. Gemmel and Mrs. 
Bruce Goodhand of Dauphin; Mrs. 
James Hoffer and Mrs. J. Franklin, 
Portage la Prairie; Miss Lela Mc- 
Knight and Miss Frances McKay, 
Winnipeg. 


@ Home again in Victoria, BC, is 
Mary Gillard after three years of 
study at the Royal College of Music 
in London, England. 


@ An invitation from UN to act as 
social welfare advisor to the Japanese 
Government and the Supreme Allied 
Command is not given lightly. The 
honor was recently conferred on Alice 
K. Carroll. She will be in Tokyo by 
Christmas. Supervisor of Child Guid- 
ance Clinics in BC for the past two 
years, Alice Car- 
roll is a gradu- 
ate of St. Hilda’s 
College and De- 
partment of So- 
cial Sciences, U 
of T: MA in so- 
cial work from 
University of 
Pittsburgh. In 
1942 she went to 
ee England with the 
Alice K. Carroll os : : 
children’s evacu- 
ation scheme; served as psychiatric 
social worker in Wales; was regional 
welfare officer to the staff of the 
British Ministry of Health. She re- 
turned to Canada in 1947 and went to 
the BC job. 





@ Dorothy Swetman of Calgary 
and her husband, Clayton Hare, are 
to be starred in December in a weekly 
recital over CBC Winnipeg. She is a 
pianist; he, a violinist 


@ The Woman's Club of Winnipeg 
celebrated its 25th birthday last month 
when President Mrs. E. P. Thomson 
welcomed nearly 200 members and 
friends to the birthday dinner. 
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Two boxes of 


CAMEO VELLUM 







from the wide 
variety in 
BARBER-ELLIS 


Gift Stationery 


As IF BY MAGIC, that Gift Problem ts solved. Barber-Ellis 


Gift Stationery is really beautiful and exquisitely styled 
: at 
It is quite inexpensive and so appropriate and usable 
Your thoughtfulness will be remembered long after the last 


sheet is use d 


BARBER -E 


Canada's Largest Makers of Fine Stationery 
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14K goid case, 17 
jewel Swiss move- 
ment. Each 55.00 





10K gold-filled 
case, 17 jewel 
Swiss movement 
and rock crystal. 
Each 27.50 


Curved 10K gold- 


Sees filled case, 17 
ee jewel Swiss move- 
s — = ment. Each 42.50. 


+. 


t 


= 
“= 





je _) "King of Wings" — 
17 jewel Swiss 

< > 
“Witte, movement, non- 
‘~ magnetic, water- 
proof, stainless 
j steel case. Each 
57.00 











10 shoulder dia- 
monds, 14K gold 
case, 17 jewel 
Swiss movement, 
magnifying rock 
crystal. Each 
170.00 


Rolled gold-plated 
case, stainless 
steel back, 15 
jewel Swiss move- 
ment. Each 18.00 


> 
GIVE A Nolar ...@ beautifully styled, depend- 


able watch... for Christmas this year...and the years to come. Shown 


here are six “Solar” watches indicative of the quality, value and wide 


selection in EATON’S own brand of watches. 
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Anniversaries 


Dec. 10, 59th. The Hon. Byron 
Johnson, Premier of British Columbia. 

Dec. 11, 79th. The Hon. Robert 
Spelman Robertson, Chief Justice of 
Ontario. 





Retirement 


Senior County Judge Henry Walier 
Whitla, 75, Irish-born Orangeman of 
Winnipeg, after 53 years in law. !e 
thinks “Winnipeg is the worst driving 
city on the North American conii- 
nent” and that “modern criminals 
seem to like prison, because they ‘io 
sooner come out than they are sent 
back again.” 


Deati:s 


John Wilfred Kennedy, 70, former 
Progressive Conservative member >f 
Parliament for Glengarry and St 
mont, Ont. 

Henry Keene Symonds Hemminy, 
90, formerly well-known as a writ: 
and auditor in Montreal, a resident 
Charlottetown since 1932. 


Dr. Egerton L. Pope, 74, the Ur 
versity of Alberta’s first Professor 
Medicine and later Director of A 
berta’s Cancer Services. Also we! 
known in Quebec and Manitoba. 

Edward J. Coyle, 79, pioneer of t! 
tugboat and shipping business in B( 
and one of the province’s best-know 
businessmen. He came to Vancouve: 
from Winnipeg in 1893. 

William J. Morrison, 70, at Sunn 
brook Hospital, Toronto. Veteran of 
the Boer War and the First World War 
and Governor of the Jail Farm 
Langstaff, Ont., 1919-30. 


Will A. Dryden, first President of 
the Royal Winter Fair and General 
Manager 1926-49; at Brooklin, Ont 

Mrs. Robert Carr-Harris, 86, pro 
minent Ottawa citizen, after a lengthy 
illness. First President of the Ottawa 
YWCA. 

William C. Moffatt, Chief of t! 
Regina Fire Department for the pa 
nine years and firefighter for 40 year 

Dr. Ralph Dalgleish, 50, we! 
known resident of Sydney, NS, and 
past President of the Nova Scotia 
Dental Association. 

Jacob D. von Maur, 77, consulting 
engineer with the Consumers’ Gas 
Company, Toronto. A native of New 
York, he was known in both the U.S 
and Canada for his contribution to the 
science of public gas supply. 

Prof. Henry Ernest Bletcher, 80, 
tired Professor of Pharmacy, Univer- 
sity of Manitoba; in Winnipeg. 

Dr. William Arthur Cowperthwaiie, 
76, a native of New Brunswick ard 
former Winnipeg Normal School Pr 
cipal, author of several school te 
books; in Toronto, after a long illne 


The Rev. Alexander Woods Ba.- 
field, 71, pioneer missionary to 1 i¢ 
Sudan; in Toronto. Born in Quebec, 
he went to Africa in 1901 and for ‘5 
years served among the Nupe trive 
travelling 200,000 miles in West aid 
Central Africa. He built five missi 
stations and translated the Bible ir.‘o 
Nupe. 
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MALT come fat 
Any Number Can Play 


by Mary Lowrey Ross 


NOW that the long dark nights are 
closing in it is time once more to 
think of a suitable program of 
games and amusements for family 
and guests during the Canadian 
winter. 

The following program of enter- 
tainment is currently being “wiggle- 
tested” by the local branch of our 
Home and School club and I am 
hoping for a favorable report at 
any moment. In the meantime it 
may prove useful to hostesses who 
have sometimes felt driven to-send- 
ing their guests out on “Scavenger’ 
hunts then locking up for the night. 


A GOOD game for a large group 
s “Hidden Tax” or “Abbott Says 
‘Hands Up’.” This is a variation of 
the old-fashioned parlor game 
“Jinkins Says ‘Hands Up’.” The 
players are seated about a long 
rye and a small object 
f “levy” is passed rapid- 
ly and unobtrusively 
from hand to hand until 
it reaches “Consumer” 
who usually sits at the 
foot of the table. The 
object of the game is to 
keep the “levy” moving 
so that no one can tell 
where it is at any given 
moment. Expert players 
sometimes become so 
skilful that “Consumer” 
is sometimes left holding 
the “levy” without even 
being aware of it himself. When it 
reaches “Consumer” safely, how- 
ever, the round is declared over. 

Monopoly Bridge. This game, 
which is played with cards, is in- 
tended to combine the features of 
the familiar * ‘Monopoly” and con- 
tract bridge. The cards have their 
usual values but are designed to 
represent commodities instead of 
the conventional suits. A_ typical 
game might go as follows: 

North: I make it two cents on 
cracked wheat. 

East: Three on milled flour. 

South: I raise you to three on 
cracked wheat. 

West: Well, I'll take a chance 
Four on milled flour. 

Unless the bidding is raised fur- 
ther the hand is played out, with 
everybody scoring above and below 
the line. If a player overbids, how- 
ever, he may become “vulnerable,” 
and a post-mortem is held, followed 
by a report, which is tabled, or not 
tabled, as the case may be. After 
this the game proceeds as before. 

A Mock Parliament is always 
fun, and a great deal of merriment 
is bound to result as the “Govern- 
ment” and “Opposition” attempt to 
deal with the intricacies of Parlia- 





mentary procedure. The proceed- 
ings that follow will probably run 
something lie this: 
Hon. Member of the Opposition: I 
would like to move an amendment 
asking the House to censure the 
Government for violation of the 
Combines Act. 
Speaker: The amendment is out of 
order. 
Hon. Member: What do you mean 
out of order? 
Speaker: Because it is an amend- 
ment to an already amended mo- 
tion calling for a second reading of 
a Bill Amending the Combines Act. 
Hon. Member of the Government: 
That’s telling him, Fatso. 
Speaker: The Honorable Member 
is out of order. 
Hon. Member of the Opposition: In 
that case I move that the amended 
motion calling for an amended 
Combines Act be defer- 
red in favor of the 
R amendment calling for 
censure of the Govern- 
ment for violating Sec- 
tion 27, Subsection 5. 
Speaker: The amend- 
ment is out of order be- 
cause there can be no 
further amendment until 
a new amendment comes 
before the House. 
Member of the Govern- 
ment: I move as a new 
amendment that the dis- 
cussion be adjourned and 
we go into supply in the Rumpus 
Room. 
Hon. Member’s Wife (nervously): 
And I would like to move as an 
amendment to the amendment that 
we adjourn the discussion and go 
home. 
Speaker: Amendment out of order. 
Hon. Member’s Wife: The clock 
says 1.45. 
Speaker: Clock out of order. Etc., 
etc., etc. 


AS EVERY hostess knows this sort 
of procedure can go on for hours 
and hours, especially if the supplies 
in the Rumpus Room hold out. 
Perhaps she would be better advis- 
ed to try a quieter and more scien- 
tific game, such as Twenty Ques- 
tions. 

The first rule of this game is that 

each player must be willing to an- 
swer any question that is asked him, 
no matter how searching or inti- 
mate. The hostess should therefore 
take pains to reassure her guests 
that all confidences will be held 
absolutely sacred, that the whole 
undertaking is in the nature of 
scientific psychological research, 
and that only code names will be 
used in the records. 


FOReCOSCS RSE SSSERESRSUESSRSCESESESEES SEE SSEESURSSES SEER ES ena ~- 
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‘A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
AT THE 


Phitkiau—norilenac 
Old Quebec 





IN OLD QUEBEC 


A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 
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Tmo) Aominion 
Tentile Co. 


Notice of Common Stock Divided 





THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE 


- TORONTO 


STATEMENT AS _ AT_315' OCTOBER, 1949 





ASSETS 


Cash on hand and due from Banks and 


BARRETE is kss)s bao s elem ae ere $ 189,967,888.28 
Notes of and Cheques on other Banks. . 57,882,677.20 


Government and other aac 733,374,443.59 


Public ‘Securitlies.....< “market valve 
Other Bonds and Stocks 69,038,157.36 


Call and Short Loans (security held of sufficien 


Berean Syenctbaaggreraed 28,098,719.59 
Total Quick Assetsincs siccicx oes $1,078,361,886.02 


After full provision for 


Loans and Discounts , ter full provision fo 497,575,828.37 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit for 


Customers (See contrc) .. eee eee eee 48,829,395.34 
DCP BINBES hi idicceoseeakeas ees 16,982,940.82 
Deposit in Circulation Fund, held by 

Dominion Government..........e.% 175,000.00 
Ser WSEONS oii edive ecko ewes ons 4,395,195.89 

TOI PSselisccewecreviensivex es $1,646,320,246.44 


PROFIT AND 


LIABILITIES 
Motes in CircGlaNion ss iw. ccc cea cas $ 2,969,193.17 


Bibaesiias. ck ccsc em osieeson U5 1,527 9360,7 oo. e 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit ‘see 48,829,395.34 


Other Habwiiess:cess wees shee 2,059,427.98 
Total Liabilities to the Public..... $1,581,394,749.68 
cervical PY cual Us no s5 5 so aa 85's 70 rare wie 30,000,000.00 
RESET E HAIC ss isvile oie nie eter oieee sx estore 39,000,000.00 
Dividends declared and unpaid...... 620,486.04 
Provision for Extra Distribution. ...... 600,000.00 
Balance of Profit as per Profit and Loss 
ATI s:0 sia od cleSie ein bale sees 3,705,010.72 
i 
Total Liabilities....seeseeeeee- $1,646,320,246.44 


LOSS ACCOUNT 


Year Ended 31st October, 1949 


Profits for the year ended 31st October, 1949, before Dominion Government taxes but after appropriations 


to Contingent Reserves, out of which full provision has been made for bad and doubtful debts........... $6,194,584.81 
Less 
Provision for DOnINION KS.GMERAMENT BARES so i.is sk ww WA aso dd Gime: ost swe ow wee 8 $1,831,634.90 
DEH FeCIGRONION BERKS IEIISES © (00155 ow nica Rees Gwe swe Re ele Niel i ais totes oe 746,988.01 
2,578,622.91 
het Profits atter the foregoing ide auctions. <5 six'six:sisisierw ites bie is else ow bie e eieiei owe oa er $3,615,961.90 
ER NIB i e.5 6 siss ap Sotwbu'> isan te sexe il sn ye wei nasa ee adie Da eT UPR acs Os Tee ate ee rae etecr ee $2,400,000.00 
Provision for Extra Distribution—20c per share, payable 3rd January, 1950..........6-- 600,000.00 
3,000,000.00 
Pinpoint Cone FOiwaNd oso b aes db an0oc ce scene aeweaa/ewe avai aa eis einem ee elete ere eierarhs wetetentaiey ots $ 615,961.90 
Balance Profit and Loss Account 30th October, 1948.......ee000 ichalpeetara cots neiile os ei pielar wher hileretera rman sears 3,089,048.82 
Balance Proht and tess Account Sst ctaen, 1D ose waa wae ew is nsw ons wera es ew wie acne nece $3,705,010.72 


S. M. WEDD 
PRESIDENT 


mi Aominton 
Textile Co. 


Limited Limited 


Notice of Preferred Stock Dividend 





VINDEN DIVIDEND of One and Three 
DIVID f Kifteen ce “s 
A aoe ee ae re A Quarters per cent (154';) has been 
“poe 104 ieclared on the Preferred Stock of 
C cia DOMINI TE DOMINION TEXTILE COMPANY 
TT) & OR re j : F Lim i f the quarter ending 3lst 
te E nee AY 4 De er, 1949, payable 16th January, 
Cok ie : 1950, to shareholders of record 15t! 
, December, 1949. 
B ‘ the Roa By order of the Board, 
P. WEBSTER L. P. WEBSTER, 
secrets Secretary 
Montreal. N 


my Montreal, November 16th, 1949. 


Famous Players 


iareholders of record at the close of 
! 


TORONTO, November 22nd, 1949 


JAMES STEWART 


GENERAL MANAGER 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 


Canadian Corporation 


LIMITED NOTICE OF DIVIDENDS 
NOTICE is hereby given that a dividend A quarterly dividend of fifty cents on each 
f Twenty-five Cents (25c) per share has share of $25.00 par value has been declared 
n declared for the quarter ending payable on the 16th day of January, 1950, 
recember 3lst, 1949, on all issued common to shareholders of record at the close of 
hares of the Company, payable on Satur- oe on the 15th day of December, 


the 24th day of December, 1949, to 


on Friday, the 9th day of Montreal 


lecember, 1949 Nov 
By order of the Board. 


N. G. BARROW, 
Secretary 


THE BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 
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Business Front 


What Sparked Union Interest 
ln New Pension Systems? 


Union Attitude Toward Company 
Financed Pension Plans Has 
Materially Changed Since 1932 


by Samuel Eckler 


JUST a few years ago, unions fought 
for recognition and higher wages. Re- 
cently, close to a million employees in 
the steel and coal industries went on 
strike for retirement pensions. 

\ long drawn-out dispute in the 
United States between the Ford com- 
pany and the United Automobile 
Workers was settled finally when the 
company agreed to provide monthly 
pensions to its retired workers equal 
to the difference between the social 
security benefit and $100. The Presi- 
dent’s Fact Finding Board on the steel 
industry recommended the adoption 
of company-financed pensions, rather 
than an increase in wi ages, as a basis 
of settlement. 

‘ensions figure in the bargaining of 
st of the large unions in the United 
Stuies and Canada, and many of them 


hi put this item in the forefront of 
tl demands. What developments 
) led to this new interest on the 
pa't of unions? Are there any impor- 
tan! differences between pension plan- 
n in the United States and in Can- 
a Are unions considering these 
di! erences? 


1932. an authoritative study on 
inv ustrial pensions in Canada and the 
U: ted States concluded that the in- 
sti ition of a company pension system 
W.. rarely a result of demands by or- 
gi ized workers. As a matter of fact, 


tt American Federation of Labor 
h officially opposed _ paternalistic 
h 


de efit plans arranged by the em- 
pi ver. 

muel Gompers, the first President 
0! ‘he American Federation of Labor, 
d that he opposed paternalism, 
er in government or in industry, 


r 


a 


PPI 


Ss MUEL ECKLER has been con- 

d by governments, corporations 
a ¢ unions on their pension and em- 
ee welfare problems. His previous 
Pp. olications include a very well re- 
¢\ved article on the economic impli- 
ons of social security plans. 


and favored the payment of an ade- 
quate wage to workers who would 
provide their own pensions. 

A few significant developments in 
recent years have sparked the interest 
of unions in industrial pension systems, 
both in Canada and the United States. 
The tremendous growth of the indus- 
trial unions, particularly in the auto, 
steel, rubber and electrical industries, 
has changed the whole complexion of 
labor-management relations and em- 
ployee bargaining power. Prior to this 
period, union employees were termed 
the aristocrats of labor and Gompers’ 
dictum that their wages should be 
adequs ite to provide for their old age 
pensions out of their own income 
might have had some relevance. 

The new unionism includes amongst 
its members large groups of employees 
whose income might not provide the 
same margins for old age savings. The 
wage stabilization and freezing plans 
made necessary by World War II, and 
the high income and excess profits 
taxes of the last few years have made 
it advantageous for employers to in- 
stitute pension plans. The pattern of 
the old-age insurance system of the 
United States has made most employ- 
ees pension-conscious. More impor- 
tantly, the payment of minimum old 
age benefits by social security has 
made it financially possible for em- 
plovers to arrange pension plans 
which by themselves would be inade- 
quate but which, when added to the 
social security benefits, provide a rea- 
sonably adequate pension. 


Living Costs 


Labor - management negotiations 
during the past few years resulted in 
Wage increases related to rises in liv- 
ing costs. But living costs in the Unit- 
ed States dropped ‘this past year and 
there is every likelihood they will con- 
tinue to decline. Other issues were 
sought which would not halt the 
downward movement of prices and 
which would appeal to union mem- 
bers. Pensions financed by employers 
was one such issue. 

Possibly the greatest influence in 
the new interest of unions in pensions 


has been the slowly growing propor- 
tion of employees who are near retire- 
ment age. This is a real employee 
problem and unions have been quick 
to realize the importance of measures 
to help this group. 

Two specific events mark the 
growth of union interest: the coal 
strike of two years ago and the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court decision that 
pension plans are a subject for collec- 
tive bargaining. The coal strike was 
fought on the issue of additional con- 
tributions by the coal operators to 
the employer union welfare fund to 
finance pensions for miners. The 
agreement settling the coal strike 
established that both unions and em- 
ployers should be represented equally 
in the administration of the pension 
fund and that the cost of pensions 
should be financed entirely by em- 
ployer contributions. Both these prin- 
ciples were comparatively new and the 
merits of both may be debated. Prior 
to this development, the administra- 
tion of company pension funds — al- 
though in many cases including em- 
ployee representatives—was controll- 
ed by the employer. 

Until World War I, a large number 
of company pension plans were con- 
tributory, that is, both the employer 
and the employees contributed to their 

cost, although in most cases the em- 
eid contributed the larger portion. 

This was considered a desirable de- 
velopment by most students of the 
—_ since a responsible interest in 

1 plan can best be obtained by finan- 
cial participation. 


Welfare Fund 


The Miners’ Welfare Fund reversed 
this trend on the premise probably 
that workers cannot afford to contrib- 
ute, and that pension costs should be 
a charge on industry. However, if all 
industry is covered by pension plans, 
a charge on industry may, in effect, 
be paid partially by workers through 
higher prices for the goods and serv- 
ices they buy 

A few months ago, the Supreme 
Court of the United States ruled that 
employee pension plans constituted 
part of collective bargaining. Unions 


point to this decision when they say 


that they must be consulted on all as- 
pects of pension planning. In Canada, 
the situation is not clear. There have 
been nc decisions by a Canadian court 
or labor board on the specific question 
of whether collective bargaining be- 
tween employer and union is required 
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for employee pensions. A prominent 
Canadian authority on labor law states 
that 

“the demand by unions for pen- 
sions, whether contributory or non- 
contributory, has been treated gen- 
erally as a proper subject for collec- 
tive bargaining.” 


Certain unions are pressing for the 
same pension arrangements in Canada 
as in the United States. George Burt, 


| 


} 





—Globe-Telegram 


less than U.S.” 


UAW’S BURT: 


the Canadian Director of the United 
Automobile Workers, announced on 
September 14 that 

“We are determined that we will 

not accept anything less than the 

results of negotiations in the United 

States.” 

But there are a few major differ- 
ences in industrial pension planning 
between Canada and the United 
States. There is no Government pen- 
sion plan in Canada which corre- 
sponds to the American old age insur- 
ance system. 

The present old age pension plan 
in Canada provides a pension com- 
mencing at age of 70 of $50 a month 
in British Columbia and Alberta, 
$42.50 a month in Saskatchewan and 
$40 a month in all other provinces. 
However, the receipt of this pension 
is subject to a means test which pro- 
vides that the total income including 
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>t your Directors, I have p.easure in submitting the Consoli- 
Sheet showing Assets and Liabilities of your Company and 
i Subsidiary Companies at the close o! its fiscal year 






ed is the Consolidaied Statement oi Protit and Loss and Earned 
t fiscal year 
Waterhouse & Company, and their certificate and 
g © our usua. custom, he properties and piants o: your Com 
e been maintained :n proper condition and the sum of $469,121.12 
has been added io Reserve for Depreciation which now stands at $3,846 
015.84. It ted out that the increase in the provision for deprecia 
ion in recent years »m Government regulations whereby on certain 
portion the expansion programme o! your Company, now practically 
mpleted double depreciation has been allowed 
nventories have been taken with care and have been priced on he 
; »roved to be the lower 
ation attained its second highest peak 
he year ‘ust preceding, the reduction 
s the other half 


















at 






iving been exceede 








n sales volume acc hal’ of the drop in earn 
arising rom constant.y increasing operating anda selling costs over almost 
he entr eido ur operations 





made to reductions o. $1,120,000.00 in Bank Loans 
entories and $267,000.00 in Accounts Payable. all 
vemen the curren! position 
















ASSETS 
JRRENT ASSETS 





§ $12,924,526.35 


313,325.86 




















sonsolidated subs 
ine ) 1948 as reported by Canadian 
Limited was $6,196 451 57 


$22,116,982 47 





APPROVED ON BEHALF OF THE BOARD 
P. F. SISE, Director 
|. A. SIMARD. Dérec.on 


-ombined p-otitfrom 
Atter deducting remuneratx 
tiicers ana di 


perations 





amoumiing in (he aggregate 


=ctors, but before provision for depreciatior 





executive 





ubsidiary « 
{ book value 


widends trom part 


l ompanies 
Less: Applied in red 


f investment 





nterest on bank oan 
Provision tor depreciation reer Tee 
retired employees 








2du Provision Domimon and Provincia. taxes on income 
Net protit the year ending August 31, 1949......... 
Earned plus. balance August 3] 1948......... 

rv >t $7 OO per share on prete red siock,.. 

Div n no par value ordinary stock....... 





urpius, balance August 31 1949....3........ 


idaied balance heet of The Sherwin-Wi 












The SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO. of Canada 


LIMITED 
and Wholly Owned Subsidiary Companies 


Annual Report of Board of Directors For the Year Ending August 31 1949 
Tv THE SHAREHOLDERS: 


On behal 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET—AUGUST 31 1949 


o $178,372.63, tor -ervices 


iams Company « 
nd ioss and earned 


taken up in he 
the extent of $192 


1s at Au jated statement o! profi! 
heer kK € nave obtained al) the informa and exe 
ala € a9 ? to exhibit 
W nite liary 
w k e 
W 5 y ubsidiary companie 
‘ bsidiaries for ‘he year and, t 







Your Directors are pleased to report that for the !irst months of the new 
tiscal year, beginning September 1 1949, encouraging sales gains have 
been shown as against the same period in the fisca! year just closed 

As a result of a change in the capitalization of one of the Partly Owned 
Subsidiary Companies, distribution of the surplus of this Company was 
made, and the treatment of the proceeds is disclosed in he Consolidated 
Statement of Profit and Loss under Dividends Received 

The Net Earnings of the Company available for dividends, atter making 
al! deductions as shown on the Consolidated Statement of Profit and Loss 
and Earned Surplus, amounted to $987,476.58 as compared with $1,348, 
681.57 for the year immediately preceding. These earnings were equivalent 
to $28.54 per share on the Preferred Stock of your Company and to $3.32 
per share on the Ordinary Stock. ; 

Total Current Assets of your Company as shown on the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet amounted to $12,924,526.35 and Current Liabilities to 
$6, 124,857.64 \eaving Net Current Assets ot $6,799,668.71, an improve- 
ment of $846,428 53 during the year 

The Earned Surplus of your Company as at August 31 1949 stood at 
$7,897,000.14 as compared with an Earned Surplus at August 31 1948 o: 
$7,376,443.56, an increase of $520,556.58. 

Dividends were paid for the period on the Preferred Stock ot your Com 
pany in the amount of $242,200.00 and on the Ordinary Stock in the 
t $224,720.00 

; again due to the staft of the Organization throughout the country 
», through loyal co-operation, to further the progress of your 




















amount 





















Respectfully submitted, 
A. W. STEUDEL 


Monirea! Que 
Chairman 


November 17 1949 









LIABILITIES 
$ 1,770,000.00 





CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Bank loans....... Z 
Trade accounts payable and accrued 

liabilities. bea . 
Deposit accounts....... 
Income and other taxes ........ eeee 








3,323,287.02 
10,507.80 
1,021,062.82 








. 6,124,857.€4 

















OWING TO PARTLY OWNED SUBSIDIARY COMPANY 120,724.6¢ 







20,000.00 





RESERVE FOR ALLOWANCES TO RETIRED EMPLOYEES 





CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 
Capital Stock— 
Seven per ceni cumulative pre erred— 
Authorized—40,000 shares of 
$100 00 each $ 4,000,000.00 


ssued—34,600 $100.00 










shares o} 





























each $ 3,460,000 00 
No par value ordinary- 

Authorized—225,000 shaves 

ssued—224,720 


$4,494,400.00 


shares 
tarned Surplus as per 
tatement attached 


7,897,000 .14 15,851,400. 14 


12,391,400 14 





$22,116,982.47 








CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF PROFIT AND LOSS AND EARNED SURPLUS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST 3' 


1049 


1 solicitors and counsé: 


$1,849,465 62 


$429,402.90 











Hapa evete woaes 3 120,400.00 309,002.90 
$2,158.468.72 
ser beeen ee coe $250,888.93 
ae ples sie we 469 121.12 
Sueeeet ees me 53,762.80 173,772.8 
$1,384,695.87 
Jenene ecanaee aN 397,219.2° 
Me elni PRS Exes de aeee hea aie $ 987,476.58 
Sap sia ate eele kewl o» 7,376,443.56 
$8 363,920.14 
baikie tok ante aunts a $242,200.00 
Nor aaentiee : 224,720.00 :66,920.0€ 
sit wis Mires lea ere vlacemaere ovesbeaeergoes $7,897,000.14 








AUDITORS’ REPORT TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 


Canada, Limited and its wholiy owned subsidiary companies 


urplus for the year ending on that date and have compared them with 


nations which we have .equired and we .eport that, in our opinion, the above 
a irue and correct view of the siate of the combined affairs of The Sherwin. 
ompanies, according to the best of our nformation and explanations given to us 


sonsolidated statement protit and loss and earned surplu 
700 00. a distribution from accumulated profits of prior years 


PRICE WATFRHOUSE & CO, Auditors 








the old age pension may not exceed 
$90 a month in the case of married 
old age pensioner and $50 in the case 
of an unmarried old age pensioner, 
The monthly old age pension of a mar- 
ried couple is reduced by all the p:- 
vate income in excess of $90 a month. 
An industrial pension plan lose: a 
lot of its attractiveness when both «he 
employer and the employee finaly 
h 


realize that the employee is not mi . 
better off than the pensioner outs: le . 
the private plan who is in receipt of : 
the full government old age pension , 

Any welfare plan with a means {5} . 
is socially objectionable. It penalirs e 
thrift and invades the privacy of tie . 
individual. In addition to these : 
manitarian objections, the Canad # 
old age pension plan practically | 5 . 
the effect of forcing employers eit! : 
to make no pension arrangements . 
to make pension arrangements co; a 
pletely outside the old age pensi 
system of Canada. 

Much of the American pensi 7 
planning has been made financi: . 
possible by the benefits provided | : 
der the Government old age ins) " 
ance plan. In Canada, the priva' 
pension plans, in order to provide a . 
quate pensions on the basis of prese 
living costs, require, *in many casc . 
contributions that cannot be financ: = 


either by employers alone or joint Pr 
by employers and employees.  T! 
agreement reached between the Fo: 
Company of the United States and t! 
United Automobile Workers’ Unio: 
for a $100 total pension including 
social security for the employee alo: 
would not have been possible without 
Government old age insurance. 


Factors in Growth 





One of the big factors in the 
growth of industrial pension planning 
has been the existence of the excess 
profits tax during the war and post 
war years and the high corporation 
and individual income tax rates at the 
present time. These combined with the 
fact that payments and contributior 
by an employer to an approved pe 
sion plan are considered a deductible 
expense in determining income tay 
have made the industrial pension 
planning more attractive. 

In the United States, employee cx 
tributions to an approved pensi 
plan are not deductible from his ta 9 
able income whereas, in Cana 
these contributions are deductible 
to $900 per year. This may be o 


reason why most of the plans t! ‘ 
have been instituted in the Unit ‘ 
States during the past few years w th 
non-contributory. On the other har 0 
most Canadian private pension pl: tk 
approved during the past few yess 
were contributory. s| 

The Canadian Government is act 21 
ly conscious of the old age prob! oy 
and the anomalies in the Governm: b 
old age pension plan. Any impro W 
ment in the Government old age p di 


sion plan will tiave to take into 
count the existence of the many 
vate company pension _ plans 
should be designed so that these 
vate pension plans may be easily 
tegrated with it. Union interest in p 
sion plans will probably grow. 1 . 
number of employees in Canada 

ered by pension plans is still sn 

t 





World Farm Chief 


by M. LeBourdais 


WH 
than 
bert 
that 


ol 4 


com 
lems 
in th 
grall 
men 
tario 


assur 


that 
400,! 
It 
suad 
ists 
ast 
of « 


‘Wo 


5 he speaks for more farmers 
nyone else in the world, Her- 
annam fits none of the pictures 
ome to mind when one thinks 
farmer. Nevertheless, when it 
to dealing with farmers’ prob- 
vhether involving fruit-growers 
Okanagan or Annapolis valleys; 
rowers on the prairies; cattle- 
Alberta; or dairymen in On- 
1 Quebec, he speaks with an 
ice based upon the knowledge 
» is the official mouthpiece of 
) Canadian farmers. 
because of his success in per- 
» those traditional individual- 
organize that he was chosen 
ay to speak for many millions 
.er farmers in 50 countries. 
i Farm Chief” a space-saving 
a editor dubbed him, which 
approximately correct; but if 
s any such person, Hannam is 
in. He is President of the In- 
onal Federation of Agricultural 
cers. 


someone were to rise and ask 


HERBERT HANNAM 


the IFAP is trying to do, the 
r might be that it wants to see 
is many people as possible, all 
he world, have food to eat; and 
farmers get adequately paid. 
es for Farmers” is Hannam’s 
Perhaps in the heat of an 
ent he might make the matter 
more altruistic. Perhaps he can 
’e described as an idealist who 
often succeeds in making his 
1s come true. 
inam tells of an experience he 
1 his first year of attempting to 
ize farmers. “I was addressing 
eting at Enterprise, Ontario, 
of Kingston. Afterwards a 
‘d old farmer came up to the 
rm. 
9 you're going to organize the 
rs of Canada, young feller? 


Organizer for the Farmers, 
Herbert Hannam Now Owns 


A 126-acre Dairy Farm 


Well, I'm a lot older than you, and 
I’ve seen it tried a lot of times. If 
you're wise, you'll get yourself an 
easier job. It'll pay better, too.’ ” 

Hannam contends that the interests 
of farmers are not inimical to the best 
interests of city folk. He points out 
that when farm income sinks to the 
vanishing point, the incomes of city 
workers are not far behind. “The in- 
terest of city and farm are actually 
the same”, he says. “When the farmer 
is allowed to produce to capacity, he 
has purchasing power to buy what 
the city man makes.” Once this was 
more or less a local matter; but now 
the fate of the Canadian farmer quite 
often depends upon the fate of some- 
one elsewhere. 


Himself a Farmer 


Herb Hannam was born about 50 
years ago on a farm in Grey County, 
Ontario, and lived there until he was 
18. After securing his early education 
at country schools, he entered Toron- 
to Normal School, on his first visit to 
the city. The following year he taught 
a one-room Ontario school for $57.50 
a month, and in a few years moved to 
better schools, or, at least, to better- 
paying ones. 

School-teaching is often the way 
out for people who want to get away 
from the farm, but for Hannam it 
was the way back. In 1922, at the 
age of 23, he entered the Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, spe- 
cializing in animal husbandry. To 
earn money to finish his course, he 
taught school in northern Saskatche- 
wan at a salary of $120 a month, with 
an extra $6 for doubling as janitor. 
Since there was no convenient place 
to board, he “bached” in a 12 by 20- 
foot shack on the school grounds. 

When he received his diploma as a 
scientific farmer in 1926, he hadn’t 
the money to buy a farm, and so be- 
came livestock editor for Livestock 
Countryman. Two years later, he was 
appointed editorial secretary of the 
United Farmers of Ontario; and in 
1933 became secretary. From that it 
was but a natural line of progression 
for Hannam to become President of 
the Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture, which he first had to help organ- 
ize, and then President of IFAP. 

“I’m quite sure”, he says, “that we 
wouldn’t have achieved the wheat 
agreement this year for Canada if it 
hadn't been for the existence of the 
International Federation of Agricul- 
tural Producers. And by that agree- 
ment we've stabilized purchasing 
power in the Canadian west, and re- 
moved the gamble which exists when 
there is no assurance of steady prices 
or markets.” 

He has finally succeeded in be- 
coming a farmer himself, by owning 
farm on the Montreal 
Road, near Ottawa. He has a herd of 
choice Holsteins, and—need it be 
said?—makes the place pay. 


a 126-acre 


IT’S wonderful to go to England— 
and it’s wonderful to come home. 
As a matter of fact, one of the 
most wonderful things about the 
whole trip was coming home again 
—in particular, looking out of a 
train in the early morning between 
Montreal and Toronto and think- 
ing, suddenly, that this was truly 
my country. | felt surer about that 
than I ever had before, and it was 
good. 

It wasn’t that I didn’t love Eng- 
land—the land of my birth. Eng- 
land thrilled me as much on the 
last day of our four weeks there 
as on the first. Her soft sunshine, 
and mists; her fields and hedges 
green even in November; her fa- 
mous cities and towns and villages; 
everywhere physical evidences of 
her greatness; most of all, her 
people—her people that have con- 
tributed more than any other to 
the world’s progress and have so 
very much to contribute today. 

No one could have any doubts 
on the latter point after seeing 
what I and my companions did. 
We (six Canadian editors looking 
at British heavy industry on the 
invitation of the British Govern- 
ment) saw engineering products at 
least the equal in quality and ap- 
parently in suitability for Canadian 
use of any that this country is now 
buying from the United States and 
paying out scarce U.S. dollars for; 
to switch this business to Britain 
would save us those dollars and 
help re-establish Britain as a mar- 
ket for Canadian goods. We saw 
evidences; of team-work between 
management and labor that con- 
tinu< illy surprised us in view of the 
talk of slackness and discord under 
national socialism. 


Cooperation 


Labor unions were making con- 
cessions in working conditions to 
boost dollar exports; management 
was arranging to divert goods to 
Canada from other overseas mar- 
kets, even though this involved 
interruption of service to markets 
built up painstakingly over many 
There seemed to be a real 
readiness put the national in- 
terest first, on the part of both 
labor and management. We Cana- 
diaa editors got the impression 
that British labor has a better un- 
derstanding of today’s economic 
issues than their Canadian broth- 
ers. 

One fact that was striking was 
the high prestige enjoyed by Can- 
ada today in Britain. Everybody 
seemed to think that Canada had 
done a tremendous job during the 
war and since. A surprising num- 
ber of industrialists we met had 
been to Canada recently or were 
planning to come soon, usually in 


yea's, 
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connection with the setting up of 
sales and service depots here. This 
is a crucial point in the task of 
selling more British capital goods 
in Canada; it’s difficult to sell them 
without having an elaborate sales 
and spare-parts organization on 
this side,‘ and very expensive to 
set this up without having a large 
volume of business to support it. 
It’s a sort of vicious circle, some- 
thing which their U.S. competitors, 
so close to Canada, don’t have to 
deal with. 


Canada Well Served 


Speaking of Canada’s high repu- 
tation in Britain, our feeling was 
that Canada’s official representa- 
tives in Britain, particularly those 
of Canada House, have a great deal 
to do with this. It seemed to us that 
High Commissioner Dana Wilgress 
and his aides are doing a splendid 
job. A particularly attractive fea- 
ture is their complete Canadianism. 
They have dignity and diplomatic 
“know-how,” while strikingly re- 
fraining from any aping of Brit- 
ish ways. 

Britain’s heavy industries were 
very impressive, but their  sur- 
roundings were grim. After we 
editors had been chauffeur-driven 
around the Black Country, land of 
smoking factory chimneys and 
drab streets, I felt that I had to do 
something to restore my belief in 
England’s beauty. So at the end of 
our official tour I went to Bristol, 
near which I was born, hired a car 
and drove myself about Somerset- 
shire renewing boyhood associa- 
tions. I was supposed to begin by 
getting myseif a British licence to 
drive, but felt so awkward at first 
(left of the road) that I thought 
the police would put me in jail 
instead of give me a ™ cence. How- 
ever, I hi 
I managed to extricate myself be- 
fore the police reached me. 

The biggest impression made on 
me was the magic-carpet quality of 
air travel. We flew both ways be- 
tween Montreal and London (via 
Gander and Prestwick) and the 
aircraft behaved in an_ entirely 
confidence-inspiring manner at all 
times. Apart from a little bumpi- 
ness in clouds, ascending or de- 
scending, they were as steady as 
a rock and even I could not get 
airsick. 


P. M. Richards 
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Coming Home Is Good, Too 
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A. E. Ames & Co. 


Business Established 1889 


MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA 
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AN IMPORTANT 


CONCESSION! 


| attractiveness of Preferred and 

Common shares has been enhanced by 
the proposal of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to extend the 10°; dividend credit 


on income tax. 


To the holders of Preferred and 
Common shares this important conces- 
sion means, as stated in the recent budget 


resolution: 


“That, for the 1949 and subsequent 
taxation years, there may be deducted 
from tax payable by an individual 
resident in Canada 10 per cent. of 
the amount of his income that 4s 
from dividends on shares in a cor- 
poration resident in Canada that 
was liable to corporation tax in the 


taxation year.” 


Naturally this tax credit heightens 
the incentive for the investor to acquire 
Preterred and Common shares of sound 


Canadian companies. 
& 


We will be glad to assist you in selecting 
attractive Preferred and Common shares 
to meet your individual requirements. 


NESBITT, [THOMSON 


& COMPANY, LIMITED 


38 King Street, W., Toronto 





Canadian business | 


THE ECONOMY 
LAST WEEK Canadian business was 
still holding at a high level, though the 
broad trend was downward, particu- 
larly in the exports field. 

Annual reports of chartered banks 
reflect active business conditions dur- 
ing the year—a particularly signifi- 
cant fact in view of the recession 
in the United States last summer. 
Though the Canadian economy is gen- 
erally regarded as being very sensitive 
to developments across the border, the 
U.S. recession did not slop over into 
Canada. 

It was noted that banking chiefs 
were cautiously optimistic. U.S. recov- 
ery from recession was continuing but 
slowing down. Unemployment in the 
U.S. was over one million higher than 
it was a year earlier. 

Directly, Canadian business had not 
been seriously hurt by the recession. 
Exchange controls and large U.S. in- 
vestment in Canada had tempered the 
effect of the reduction in American 
consumption of Canadian goods. De- 
valuation and a new Canadian em- 
phasis on British products had offset 
some of the balance of payments 
effects of an 18 per cent drop in the 
U.S. wholesale price level. 

The indirect effects of a slowing- 
down of U.S. business activity could 
be more serious through the effects 
of a reduction in U.S. imports from 
the Sterling Area. There would be a 
further drop in Sterling Area imports 
from Dollar countries, and with more 
alternative sources of supply available 
for Canadian products, Canada might 
have to bear a disproportionate share 
of the Sterling Area reductions. 


Costs Higher 


IN October Canadians put nearly 
$10 million more into their national 
defence preparations than they did 
in October, 1948. And this was a con- 
tinuation of a trend, which, for the 
first seven months of this year, has 
shown expenditures on national de- 
fence as $55!2 million higher than 
they were for the same period last 
year. 

Canada’s External Affairs Minister, 
L. B. Pearson, indicated the trend will 





continue. He told listeners at the 
opening of the Royal Winter Fa.» jn 


J : t 
Toronto that the burden of detonce t 
costs will not be reduced by the | ur- 
rent disarmament discussions at ‘ N. | 
On the credit side, there were ts 
that defence preparations Would ; 
bring some new consumers into ‘he ; 
country. Britain’s army chief, | +d 
Marshall Sir William Slim, indic. ed 
that Canada might train U.K. d 
Western European troops as one of i 
her Atlantic Pact responsibilities ' 
INSURANCE: 
Annuities And Ta» =s 
INCREASING public interest is be: \g 


shown in the subject of Governn 
annuities and what it is costing 

general taxpayers to provide these 

nuities over and above the amo 

paid by the purchasers. Back in | 

when the Government Annuities 

Was passed, its purpose was to afl 
facilities for the purchase of annui 
at cost, with the Government pa\ 
the cost of administration. That is, 

cost of administering the Act wor 
come out of general taxes, while 

purchasers would pay the rest ot 

cost. 

It was never intended that the ge: 
eral taxpayers should subsidize t 
purchasers beyond paying the adm 
istrative expenses, but the fact is t! 
after 28 years of operation it 
evident that the Government was se 
ing annuities below cost, and in 19 
the rates were substantially increase: 
and $8,941,946 was taken out of ge 
eral taxes to make good the defic 
in the reserve fund which had acc 
mulated as a result of selling annuiti 
at less than cost prior to that time 

How did this deficit accumulate? | 
grew to that amount because the rat 
in effect prior to 1938 were calculated 
on the basis of a much higher rate 
mortality among annuitants than tl 
actually experienced. But, because 
the increase in life expectancy since 
1936, it has been necessary to trans! 
substantial sums out of general tax 
yearly to maintain the reserve on 
solvent basis, as the total business st 
shows a loss, due to vested contra 
under the old rates. In the fiscal y: 
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CANADIAN TANK: Big, noisy and expensive, it is also vitai for defe) 











1948-49 the loss was $609,541, com- 
with $331,857 in the previous 


pare 
yea! 
B.sides selling annuities at rates 
pase. on out-of-date mortality tables, 
the ute of interest allowed was four 
per ont, which was changed to three 
per ent in April, 1948, but which 
still pplies to contracts issued up to 
that ime. This four per cent interest 
rate vas criticized on the ground that 
it vs unfair to pay such a rate to 
ann ‘tants while citizens who pur- 
cha: d war bonds and Canada savings 
bons were only allowed a rate of 
thre. to three and a half per cent. 

© :ginally the maximum annuity 
our: iasable was $600, which was in- 
cree-ed to $1,000 in 1913, to which 
cr ase there was no objection, but 
whe, in 1920, the amount was in- 
crea-ed to $5,000 there was a good 
dea’ of criticism of the Government’s 
acti 1, as it was felt that there was no 
zoo. reason for subsidizing those who 
cou’! purchase an annuity of that 
amcint. In 1931 the maximum was 
reduced to $1,200 at which it now 
stanus. 
what extent the general taxpay- 
ers are subsidizing the purchasers of 
Government annuities by paying the 
‘ota! administrative expenses, in addi- 
tion to making up the deficits in the 
eserve fund, is shown by the increases 
n these expenses which are being in- 
curred from year to year. In the fiscal 
year 1944-45 they amounted to $353,- 
556. in 1945-46 to $400,961; in 
946-47 to $566,968; in 1947-48 to 
$665,622; and in 1948-49 to $754. 


HUC 


AGRICULTURE: 


More Pigs, Less Bacon 


TELLING the western farmer how to 
run his business is a happy local cus- 
tom and telling him to diversify his 
production is the oldest part of it. This 
we Hon. F. C. Bell, Manitoba’s 
Minister of Agriculture, took up the 
therne of the United States as “our 
potential market” for cattle. 

e U.S., of course, is already a 
heavy buyer of Canadian beef but 
who! is more interesting to the Mani- 
toba farmer and his colleagues else- 
where, is that it now requires 200 mil- 
ion pounds more meat and meat by- 
products to fill Canada’s domestic 
demand than it did four years ago. At 
present, the meat Canadians eat and 
the meat they export are roughly in 
daluace but if consumption and pro- 


duc'on remain at their present levels, 
and the population continues to in- 
cre.se, there is likely to be no ex- 


por :ble surplus worth considering by 
198 
b.con is a good example. In 1944, 
Ca: da shipped the equivalent of 
5,8 ),000 pigs to the United King- 
dor In 1945 and 1946 production 
dro ped. Last year it increased by 
sor» 300,000 pigs over the 1946 
fig e but exports to Britain dropped 
by out the same amount. This year 
prc uction is again expected to be up 
an. shipments to Britain down. Yet, 
the bacon is vanishing and the ex- 
pla .tion is to be found in the popu- 
lat) statistics. There are now 1,500,- 
00° more mouths to feed in Canada 
tha: there were in 1934. 
ough a constant increase in popu- 


lation will theoretically leave no meat 
for export in the future, the attractive 
pull of the U.S. market is likely to do 
what the agriculturalists have been 
urging farmers to do for years—in- 
crease cattle production again over 
and above domestic needs. This kind 
of motive for diversification will ap- 
peal more, no doubt, than exhortation. 


TAXATION: 


Newfoundland Hit 


NEWFOUNDLANDERS, not even 
yet accustomed to the additional taxes 
they have been assessed since becom- 
ing Canadians, heard more about ad- 
ditional potential levies the other day 
when the tax rental agreement 
reached the floor of the House of 
Assembly. 

The first Provincial Government 
also introduced a bill seeking author- 
ization to impose taxes on certain 
corporations. Independent member 
Peter J. Cashin, one time Finance 
Minister, sought to add an amend- 
ment, which was outvoted and over- 
ruled. Premier Smallwood said the 
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—James Lynch 


PREMIER SMALLWOOD had bad 
news for the Newfoundland taxpayer. 


rider would be tantamount to chang- 
ing the terms of union and spoke at 
length on the subject. 

Cashin contended that the big paper 
mills owned by Bowater’s at Corner 
Brook would be levied more than they 
had agreed to pay under agreement 
with a former Newfoundland Govern- 
ment. In fact, its taxes might be 
boosted from $150,000 per annum to 
over a million dollars. 

It is presumed that other corpor- 
ations like the Dominion Steel and 
Coal Co., owners of the Bell Island 
mines in Bell Island, and the Buchans 
Mining Co. would also fall into the 
new category along with the Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Co. at 
Grand Falls, the other paper-making 
concern which is also owned in Bri- 
tain. 

Years ago when outside vested in- 
terests sought to capitalize on New- 
foundland’s resources and to develop 
them, the Governments of the day 
gave them many concessions. Oper- 
ations of these companies have left 
salaries for the staff in the island but 
the profits have gone aboard. 

It may take some months for Ot- 
tawa to line up the various compan- 
ies in Newfoundland and assess them. 


Imperial— 
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A Great Name in Oil in Canada 


Imperial Oil Limited is a great name in oil in 
Canada from many salient standpoints including: 


Oil production—Imperial occupies an out- 
standing position in the production of oil 


in Alberta. 


Oil pipe line—Imperial’s associate, Inter- 
provincial Pipe Line Company, is constructing 
the 1,150 mile pipe line from Edmonton to the 
head of Lake Superior. 


Oil refineries—Imperial operates refineries 
located strategically from coast to coast. 


Crude runs tto stills 


49,547,000 barrels. 


in 1948 aggregated 


Oil outlets—Imperial sells at retail outlets 
throughout Canada over 600 products under 
the ‘‘Esso”’ trade name. 


Oil reserves—Imperial's oil reserves in Alberta, 
together with its assets and earnings, are 
detailed in the prospectus, a copy of which 
will be furnished promptly on request. 


We offer, as principals, the new issue of— 


Imperial Oil Limited 


3% Sinking Fund Debentures 


Dated December 15th, 1949 
Due December 15th, 1969 
Denomination: $1,000 
Price: At the market, to yield over 3% 


Orders may be entered by mail or telephone. 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 


Toronto 
Ottawa 


Montreal 
Hamilton 


Winnipeg 
London, Ont. 


Vancouver 
Kitchener 


Regina) Edmonton New Westminster Victoria 


New York 


In fact, there may even be court work 
in view cf existing contracts. Owing 
to the small opposition (six) in the 
House of Assembly, the Government 
is having little difficulty in passing its 
new legislation. 


SHIPPING: 
At a Standstill 


CANADIAN deep-sea shipping out 
of the port of Halifax is virtually at 
a stardstill. About 12 Canadian 
freighters are laid up there for lack 
of cargoes. 

Recently it was announced that one 
of the six “County” vessels owned 
by Acadia Overseas Freighters’ Ltd. 
was sold to the Israel-American 
Line Ltd. The President of the com- 
pany, Harry Mathers, of Halifax, de- 
clined comment on the sale, but other 
shipping interests say high operating 
costs of Canadian freighters and 
currency change have made it im- 
possible for them to compete with 
foreign shipping. 

The big question these days is 
whether there will be enough shipping 
this winter to give employment to the 


Halifax 





London, Eng. 


PENMANS LIMITED 


Dividend Notice 

NOTICE is hereby given that the 
following Dividends have been de- 
clared for the quarter ending the 3lst 
day of January, 1950. 

On the Preferred Stock, one and 
one-half per cent. (142%), payable on 
the lst day of February to Shareholders 
of record of the 3rd day of January, 
1950. 

On the Common Stock, seventy-five 
cents (75c) per share, payable on the 
15th day of February to Shareholders 
of record of the 16th day of January, 
1950. 

By Order of the Board. 

L. P. ROBERTON, 
MONTREAL, Secretary-Treasurer 
November 25, 1949 









thousands of stevedores and other 


waterfront workers who depend on 
brisk activity at the piers for their 
livelihood. A lot depended on whether 
or not the Dollar Sterling Trade 
Board could increase Canadian im- 
ports from overseas. If the Board is 
successful, it was hoped that incoming 
ships could keep the pier workers 
busy. 
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~ MYOANK 


TO A MILLION CANADIANS 


Canada’s 
First 
Bank 





Bank or MonrTREAL 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817 


A098 











Clarkson, Gordon ¢ Co. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 


Toronto ® Montreal ® Hamilton ® London ® Winnipeg ® Calgary ® Vancouver 


E. R. C. CLARKSON & SONS 


Authorized Trustees and Receivers 
15 WELLINGTON ST. WEST * TORONTO 
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A COMPLETE SERVICE ” 


fi BA 
Cv A mA o 
yar 


| claims offices in leading 
centres in Ontario provide fast, efficient 
service im any emergency. Complete 
coverage for automobile, fire, personal 
property floater, teams, burglary, plate 
glass, cargo, elevator, general liability, 
and fidelity and surety bonds. 


HEAD OFFICE: 199 BAY ST. TORONTO 


ERISURAACE 
COMPARNY | 







NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


68 YONGE ST., TORONTO 1 
R. H. CAMPION, MANAGER FOR CANADA 


A stock tariff company doing business in all 
Provinces of Canada through licensed 
agents and brokers. 









THE 


Casualty Company of Canada. 


HEAD OFFICE a TORONTO 


E. D. GOODERHAM A. W. EASTMURE 
President Managing Director 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 
IN SOME TERRITORIES THROUGHOUT CANADA 


NATIONAL STEEL CAR CORPORATION 


LIMITED 


















Hollinger Consolidated 
Gold Mines, Limited 


Notice of Dividend 
‘ DIVIDEND NUMBER 402 Notice is hereby given that a dividend 
A been de- thirty-seven and one-half cents 
. ( tal Stock (37%c) per share has been declared for 
t 30th day of the quarter ending December 31, 1949, 
’ if cord payable on January 14, 1950, to share- 
of holders of record at the close of busi- 
me ) c . December 15, 1949 
DATED the 21 f November, 1949 By Order of the Board 
P C FINLAY H. J. FARNAN 


SECRETARY Secretary 








MANUFACTURING: 
Industrial Growth 


THE Commonwealth Economic Com- 
mittee published recently some facts 
on the British Commonwealth's pro- 
duction and trade. It showed in par- 
ticular that, despite the upheavals of 
war and the great expansion of the 
U.S.A.’s external trade, the Common- 
wealth had regained by 1948 its pre- 
war share of the world’s external 
trade, roughly 30 per cent. 

The key to the changes which may 
be expected in the external trade 
within the Commonwealth and _ be- 
tween the Commonwealth and other 
countries may be found in this quote 
from the Committee’s report: “The 
progress of large-scale industrializa- 
tion in primary producing countries 


—Brigdens 


GROWING UP: Big industrial de- 


velopments in the Commonwealth. 
and the execution of large-scale de- 
velopment plans in under-developed 
countries might imply changes in the 
volume, character and direction of 
Commonwealth trade which would 
alter very considerably the present 
pattern.” 

Industrial production in Canada, 
for instance, has increased by 80 per 
cent, in Australia and New Zealand 
by 50 per cent, since pre-war years. 
The southern half of the African Con- 
tinent is industrializing rapidly. India 
has a five-year development plan in- 
volving capital expenditure of £1,000 
million. Plans for the dependent col- 
onies envisage expenditure of about 
£500 million within the next few 
years. 

These developments are parts of 
the process of growth in the man- 
made world: the flower opens out, 
petal by petal. The same trend is ob- 
servable in the USSR and in the 
Soviet “satellites” of Europe; it is 
planned on a gigantic scale for China 
in the next 20 years. Within a genera- 
tion there may be no such thing as a 
country specializing in primary pro- 
duction for exchange of commodities 
with manufactured goods. 

The implications of these changes 
are immense. They suggest that be- 
fore long the United Kingdom will 
lose its position as the predominant 


industrial country of the Common- 
wealth—already it has been far sur- 
passed by the United States in most 
branches of industry and surp..sed 
by the Soviet Union in many. ind 
only barely qualifies as one ot the 
world’s leading industrial powe 

The position of the United Si. tes, 
with its great population and resou es, 
is less easily challenged than 1S 
Britain’s industrial leadership in he 
nineteenth century, but, as ©) er 
countries develop, the U.S. must 
ously account for a gradually les 
ing proportion of the world’s pri 
tion and trade—in the “capitalist” .. 
tor of the world it accounted or 
roughly a half of total production in 
the early postwar years. 


PRIMARY: 


Raw Material Needed 


IT MAY BE tthat the statesmen 
too engrossed in current problems io 
give much thought to long-term 
dencies. But they seem to recogn 
instinctively that the economic 
ance of the worid is shifting. 

If many countries are industri 
izing rapidly there will be an acce|- 
erating demand for raw materials | 
feed the factories; and there will be 
at least a tendency to divert labor and 
capital from primary production in 
the areas which are developing indu 
trially. Far-sighted industrial stra 
gists are deploying their resources so 
as to assure raw material supplies 

This relationship between primary 
and industrial production is a matter 
of increasing significance. It is well 
known that the terms of trade have 
turned against manufacturing coun 
tries which import a large proportion 
of their materials—Britain, Germany, 
Japan are obvious examples—because 
the demand for primary products has 
tended to expand more than the de- 
mand for manufactures. 

According to the economic theory, 
the problem solves itself by the price 
mechanism, whereby capital ‘ie 
bor are directed to the uses which 
will vield the highest return. But im 
port duties and quantitative rest 
tions on imports are used, conscious!) 
to shape the internal development of 
countries. Governmental persuasion 
in one form or another, may d 
does—divert resources from prin 
to manufactured production. In 
present mood of the world there !s a 
serious risk that foodstuffs and inc 
trial materials will be in chronic.:ly 
short supply. 


LABOR: 
Cooperation 
SIR STAFFORD CRIPPS had s 


cheering news for Britons on dev: 
ments since devaluation. In the 0 
weeks after the big step was ta'cn 
reserves had increased by £20 11! 
lion. 

While the reserve position was ‘ill 
improving, Sir Stafford made it « <ar 
that it was only a temporary p!'.s¢, 
and the increases would not be s!..9I- 
lized unless the U.K. managed to ‘et 
right at the roots of her trouble 

The prospects looked encouras'"g- 
There was no sign internally 0! a0 
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ected increase in the inflation- 
essure above that for which the 
nment’s economy program 
allowance. 
the Trades Union Congress, 
represents 8 million British 
rs gave the most encouragement. 
aders of Britain’s organized la- 
ereed to recommend a virtual 
till in new wage demands by 
) workers. 
s was a big step, and a big sac- 
as far as British workers were 
rned. Devaluation of the pound 
d to make living more expensive 
itain, and workers were being 
i not to take advantage of slid- 
‘ale wage agreements which they 
with employers. These agree- 
which are incorporated in 
union contracts, guarantee 
ers more money for every rise 
: cost-of-living index. 
rticularly important for Canada 
the announcement by the British 
ind steel workers that they were 
to comply with the TUC re- 
The British are starting an all 
irive to take some of the Cana- 
market for these products away 
American suppliers. And_ it 
‘d as if they were going to have 
uble-barrelled advantage in their 
ts—the successful pension de- 
is had raised costs to the Amer- 
suppliers which would probably 
eflected in prices to Canadian 
rs, and the cheaper _ sterling 
d be fully reflected in British 
prices here and not soaked up 
ige demands by British labor. 
the TUC recommendation be- 
s labor policy it will mean that 
British price index (which is 
1 on figures for June, 1947) can 
three points without incurring 
wage demands. The TUC recom- 
lation wants the unions to hold 
s at their present level as long 
he retail price index ranges be- 
106 and 118. The index stands 
esent at 115. 


-ORTS: 
Machinery Sales 


JOR recommendations for step- 


up U.K. trade with Canada have 
icluded the abolition of remote 
ol methods of merchandising. 
British Agricultural Machinery 
on to Canada added its weight 
> suggestion when it published its 
t. 
recommended the appointment 
inada of a permanent represen- 
of the U.K. farm machinery 
stry and its distributers. It also 
i for the establishment of a spare 
organization—its lack being one 
le most serious drawbacks to 
sh machinery sales in Canada. 
the British get their marketing 
inism working, there seems to be 
large market in Canada for 
machinery they have to sell. 
y Wright, a member of the 
cultural Machinery Mission, and 
lf a manufacturer of farm ma- 
ry, said he found that Britain 
ight at the bottom of the price 
for tractors in Canada. To back 
he said that since the Mission 
ied his firm had booked orders 
£1 million for tractors to be 
rted to Canada. 
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JEWELLERY CREATIONS 


La 





Set No. 32—WALDEMAR KNIFE AND CHAIN $14.50 
GC 13—CROSS AND CHAIN, Sterling, Silver $2.00, Gold Filled $2.75, 10 Kt. Gold 6.00 
GC 33—CROSS AND CHAIN, Sterling Silver $2.25, Gold Filled $3.50, 10 Kt. Gold 11.50 
51-ID—LADY’S IDENTITY, Sterling Silver $3.50, Gold Filled 4.50 
582—GENTS’ FIVE-PIECE DRESS SET, Gold Filled : 11.00 
TS—1/3 GENTS’ TIE BAR, Gold Filled 5.50 
{962/4—CUFF LINKS, Gold Filled 5.50 
F50—SNAKE KEY CHAIN, Sterling Silver $13.00, Gold Filled 16.50 


SOLD BY LEADING JEWELLERS EVERYWHERE 












PEACE OF MIND AND SECURITY 


The married woman wants peace of mind and security for 
herself and her family—money for food—shelter—clothes—education. 


The business woman wants peace of mind and security at 
retirement 


Ask for our pamphlet especially written for women 
entitled ‘“‘I Want Insurance’’. It will interest you. 


223 Confederation Life 


Association; ©» 










HEAD OFFICE 
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EXPORTS: 

Farm Machinery 
DOMESTIC sales of farm equipment 
may equal the 1949 volume next year, 
but it will be another story in the 
export field. Officials of International 
Harvester, the bellwether of the in- 
dustry in the States, expect that their 
export sales in 1950 will drop 30 to 
40 per cent as a result of currency 
devaluations by other trading nations. 

International’s exports have 
amounted to $100,000,000 annually 
for the last two years, but the total 
will be sharply lower in 1950 and do- 
mestic business will not make up for 
all the slump in exports. 

Farm implement makers assert that 
agriculture is the healthiest industry 
in the United States today. Farmers 
have good crops, have retired their 
debts, and have plowed their profits 
back into the land and into new equip- 
ment. Farm income in 1949 is esti- 
mated at $28,000,000,000 as against 
$32,000,000,000 in 1948. Those will- 
ing to hazard a guess place the prob- 
able 1950 farm income at $30,000,- 
000,000. At least that’s the goal they 
are shooting for today ; 


CONSTRUCTION: 

Shipbuilding 
AMERICAN shipbuilders, like those 
of Canada, are singing the blues over 
the failure of any new business to de- 
velop in volume although major yards 
on the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts are 
fairly busy at present. High material 
and costs, foreign currency 
devaluations and heavy cutbacks in 
naval appropriations are factors com- 
bining to darken the shipbuilding 


outlook. 


; 
labor 


On November 1, there were 48 sea- 
going vessels under construction in the 
U.S. A dozen of them will be finished 
this vear. and 32 more next vear. This 
only four in 1951 and 
and none whatever bevond that. Only 
a handful 


and some of these are on the doubtful 


leaves 1952, 


of new orders are in sight— 


ist 
INVESTMENT: 
Canada Attractive 


THERE is a bright outlook in Canada 


for American manufacturing con- 








cerns, according to a survey recently 
made by McGraw-Hill International 
_¢ p [he irvey shows that the 
Presid s of 726 United States com- 
panies cked Ca da as the foreign 
area most favorable for the manufac- 
ture of their products 
It also indicated that, after Canada, 
the manufacturing outlook was attrac- 
tive ll Latin America, Europe, and 
Sout! Africa in that order 
Another survey, also by McGraw- 
Hill, cc ed 120 engineering firms 
engaged in interested in doing busi- 
ness abroad. In this second survey, 
Latin America, followed by Canada 
listed as the area having the 
engineering opportunities 


and India 
fourth 





Africa 


third and 


were the 


choices among the 
engineers 

In ana 
turns it was found that many Ameri- 


can 


yzing the questionnaire re- 


firms operating in other countries 


are limited as to the amount of capital 
which they can hold in any company 
operating there. Other restrictions 
have definitely slowed down the de- 
velopment of mining, metallurgical 
and power developments in Latin 
American countries. 

A few concerns said they were 
considering the establishment of sub- 
assemblies abroad so that fabrication 
could be completed locally. Refrigera- 


tion equipment, motor truck chassis 
and small Diesel engines were among 
the lines where this arrangement was 
under consideration. A joint partner- 
ship of foreign capital and U.S. tech- 
nology was indicated in the fields of 
leather manufacture, electric power, 
textiles, steel mills, soft drinks, alco- 
hol and food packing plants. 


Italy Too 
ITALY’S rapid progress toward eco- 
nomic recovery probably will make 
that country one of the major bene- 


ficiaries of any large scale resumption 
of American capital investment in 
European industry. . 

That is the view of Marshall Aid 
officials who have returned hy 
after studying European conditi:is 
from the investment angle. Auto: 
bile, oil, machinery and textile 
resentatives have expressed interest 
investing or increasing their inv 
ments in Italy. Thus Italy may 
Belgium as the favorite Europ: 
areas for investment by Ameri 
business interests. 
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IT 1S WOW EASY TO 
HANDLE 80,000 — 
LABOR CHARGES | 
A MONTH WITH | 


4 


With the National System, Dunlop now 
has available daily payroll analysis 
as well as complete up-to-date earn- 
ings and labor distribution records 
In addition, employees 
supplied with more information re- 


are 1OW 


garding current pay calculation, 
total earnings and income tax 
deductions, 


PAYROLL ACCRUAL JOURNAL 
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Dunlop dis- 

tributes 80,00. labor 

charges per month ‘0 200 
separate labor accou 's—9 
previously unwieldy vo sme 
ed on 


now conveniently proce 
a daily basis with the ! tional 
System, 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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You, too, will find the 


10W National System 
ysis MH quickly pays for it- 
rn self in reduced costs, 
rds. @ accurate records in 
now ess time anda 
re- . 
ae general upswing 
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Buy American Act 


fh} & TRUMAN Administration 
fosiering a movement to secure modi- 
fic tion by Congress of the Buy Am- 
eri.an Act, a depression-born law that 
is vholly out of tune with current 
na onal foreign trade policies. The 
Ec nomic Cooperation Administra- 
tio’ fired the opening gun in the drive 
an Secretary of State Acheson fol- 
io\ ed shortly afterwards with a volley 
aired at sounding out public senti- 


become 
Processeq on 


Th 
about it 4nd e 
are als ach 
ment, 





Offices in 


OF CANADA LIMITED 


ment on this legislative road block on 
certain types of imports. 

The Federal, State and Local Gov- 
is ernments spend between ten and 11 
billion dollars annually for supplies, 
materials and equipment. Except for 
materials classified as not available in 
“sufficient and reasonable” quantities 
in the States, practically none of this 
vast procurement is from foreign 
sources. 

This law has been used effectively, 
for example, by certain military offi- 
cials to block the purchase of special- 
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Ask the National representative 
to show you the National way 
to solve accounting problems. 
Sales and Service 


CASH REGISTERS - ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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—Globe-Telegram 


THE “BEAVER”: The trouble getting into Alaska is not a technological one. 


use aircraft such as the Canadian 
Beaver. The plane, developed for use 
in the bush country because of its 
ability to get in and out of tight 
places, is also suitable for rugged 
Alaska. No American plane can meet 
its performance characteristics. But 
the Buy American Act precludes the 
purchase of Beavers by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, even though the Canadian 
Government, in contrast, has aban- 
doned its traditional policy of order- 
ing only British-built airplanes. 


What About Stockpiles? 


The State Department is forced to 
move gingerly in its effort to get the 
law modified. Both in 1948 and 1949 
the Truman Administration proposed 
bills providing that purchases for 
stockpiling could be made outside the 
provisions of the Act. Instead, Con- 
gress specifically required that stock- 
piling procurement be subject to the 
Act. This action gave the clue to 
Congressional feeling and alerted the 
State Department to the need of 





CAMPAIGN against the Buy Amer- 
ican Act is led by the U.S. President. 


getting public opinion behind the 
changes in the law. 

So both the State Department and 
the ECA are now watching all oppor- 
tunities to point out the inequities of 
the Act which prohibits the Federal 
Government from buying foreign ma- 
terials, or products made from for- 
eign materials, and bars foreign goods 
for Government use unless similar 
domestic materials are 25 per cent 
more expensive. 

The State Department has had to 
adopt the patient approach to the 
problem of removing this road block 
but is hopeful that something can be 
accomplished in the next Congres- 
sional session. 
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J. P. LANGLEY & CO. 
Cc. P. ROBERTS, F.C.A. 
Chartered Accountants 


905 Bank of Montreal Bldg. 
Toronto 


gue 


SO YOU CAN 





a 

You can’t realize those dreams 
unless you begsm to make them 
come true— NOW. Regular 
saving of small amounts en- 
ables you to plan your future. 
Start by opening a Savings 
Account with Canada Perma- 
nent. YOUR DEPOSITS 
EARN 2% INTEREST. 


CANADA 
PERMANENT 


Mortgage Corporation 
Head Office: 


320 BAY ST., TORONTO 
10-8 





THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


NOTICE is hereby given that an extra 
distribution of TWENTY CENTS per 
share on the paid-up Capital Stock of this 
Bank has been declared for the year ending 
31st October 1949 and that the same will 
be payable at the Bank and its Branches 
on and after TUFSDAY, the THIRD day 
of JANUARY 1950, to Shareholders of 
record at the close of business on 30th 
November, 1949. The Transfer Books will 
not be closed 

By Order of the Board 


JAMES STEWART, 
General Manager 


Toronto, 18th November 1949 





Sduenwosod Dairies, Limited 
CLASS “A” DIVIDEND No. 13 


Notice is hereby given that the regu- 








lar quarterly div nd of Fifteen cents 
(.15c) per share has been declared on 
the t jing Class “A” shares of the 
compa pay le Janu iry 3rd, 1950 to 
@hareholders of record as at the close 


of business on November 30th, 1949 


CLASS “B" DIVIDEND No. 7 
Notice is also given that a quarterly 
dividend of Ten cents (.10c) per share 
has been declared on the outstanding 
Class “B”’ shares of the Company, pay- 
able January 3rd, 1950, to shareholders 


of record November 30th, 1949. 
By Order of the Board, 
L. R. GRAY, 
Secretary. 
London, Ontario 
November 17th, 1949 





@ Total assets of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia reached an all-time high of 
$806,308,701, an increase of $56,- 
692,854 over the figure shown in last 
year’s statement. 

Total loans at the year end were 
$340,401,597, an increase of almost 
$47 million over last year. Greatest 
tactor in this increase is current loans 
in Canada, which are up $31 million. 
Deposits also reached a new high in 
the year, total deposits amounting to 
$749,190,264, an increase of over $69 
million. 


@ Total assets recorded in the annual 
financial statement of The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce for its fiscal year 
ending 31 October 1949 reached a 
new high level of $1,646 million as 
compared with $1,529 million a year 
ago. 

Securities now total $802 million, 
an increase of nearly $6 million over 
last year. Long term Dominion Gov- 
ernment obligations at $480 million, 
compared with $474 million last year, 
comprise the largest item. 

Displaying an increase of $77 mil- 
lion, all loans (other than call and 
short) totalled over $497 million. Of 
these, current loans in Canada at $417 
million were $59 greater than last 
year. Loans outside Canada remained 
about the same. 


Total deposits increased from $1.- 
405 million to $1,528 million. Up by 
almost $59 million, deposits by the 
public bearing interest now total $880 
million, and those not bearing interest 
are about $54 million greater at $541 
million. Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernment deposits were $51 million and 
$35 million respectively as compared 
with $49 million and $31 million the 
previous year. 


@ Total assets of the Dominion Bank 
now exceed $426,000,000, the highest 
ever published in the history of the 
Bank. After making provision for Do- 
minion and Provincial Government 
taxes of $835,000, and writing off 
$395,000 re bank premises, net profits 
for the period aggregated $1,001,195. 

Total deposits of $388,605,000 
compare with $358,501,000 a year 
ago and show a notable increase of 
over $30,000,000. 


The Bank’s investments in securities 
decreased $3,854,000 and now stand 
at $158,481,000, of which $140,742,- 
000 is represented by Federal and Pro- 
vincial Government direct and guar- 
anteed obligations. The balance is in 
Municipal and other high grade hold- 
ings. 

The statement shows an increase of 
over $24,000,000 in commercial loans 
and discounts in Canada which now 
total $157,047,000. Total call and 
short loans in Canada _ show little 
change. 


@ The annual report of the Imperial 
Bank of Canada shows total assets at 
$519,040,569. This is the highest 
figure yet attained by the bank for 
this item; it represents an increase of 
$47,197,000 over last year’s figure. 
Profits before provision for depre- 
ciation and taxes were $2,110,075. 


Total deposits increased to $476,- 
270,031 and loans were also much 
higher at $193,157,645. 

Investments not exceeding market 
value total $228,021,231—a $26,769,- 
OOO increase. 


@ Quebec Power Co. reports an in- 
crease of almost $420,000 in gross 
revenues during the nine months end- 
ing September 30 this year, as com- 
pared with the same period in 1948. 

Operating expenses during the pe- 
riod increased $329,000, and while 
fixed charges were about $4,000 lower, 
provision for depreciation was increas- 
ed by $75,000. After deduction of all 
charges and provision for dividends of 
$414,899—at the same rate as in 1948 
—surplus for the nine months amount- 
ed to $65,572, as compared with $61,- 
220 for the first three quarters of 
1948. 


@ Consolidated net earnings of Hir- 
am Walker-Gooderham & Worts Ltd. 
for year ended August 31, 1949, after 
all charges including income taxes of 
$17,606,982, are reported at $23,643,- 
669, equal to $8.19 per common 
share. 

This compares with $24,870,572, 
or $8.62 a share, for preceding fiscal 
year when an extraordinary and non- 
recurring dividend of $1,081,806 was 
received from Canadian Industrial 
Alcohol Co. Sales for the year totalled 
$294,112,700, with the decrease from 
$310,252,924 in the previous year ac- 
counted for by a slightly lower volume 
of beverage products sold. 


@ In their annual report, the Sherwin- 
Williams Co. of Canada, Ltd. shows 
net earnings available for dividends 
as $987,476. This compares with $1,- 
348,681 for last year. A reduction in 
sales and increasing selling and operat- 
ing costs are given as reasons for the 
drop. Total current assets of the com- 
pany amount to $12,924,526. 


@ Robert D. Bedolfe is retiring as 
Canadian General Manager of the 
Continental Casualty Co., but he will 
continue to act as the company’s gen- 
eral consultant in Canada. Ross D. 
Heins will take over as Canadian Gen- 
eral Manager. 

Mr. Bedolfe has been up here since 
1920 when he was sent to Canada to 
form the Canadian branch of the Con- 
tinental Casualty. 


new products 


@ Langmuir Paints, Oakville, Ont., 
has obtained manufacturing rights in 
Canada for a fire resistant paint ac- 
cepted by the U.S. Navy. The com- 
pany claims that the application of the 
flame from a blow torch for one min- 
ute to wood treated with this paint re- 
sults only in slight blistering. With 
“ordinary” paint, the wood is badly 
charred and will burn for several min- 
utes after the removal of the torch. 


@ For the gadget-minded, there’s a 
new portable electric dishwashing ma- 
chine. Weighing only 25 pounds, it 
can be placed on the side of the drain- 
board of the kitchen sink, and plug- 
ged into any wall outlet. 
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COCHENOUR WILLANS 
GOLD MINES, LIMITED 


(No Personal Liability) 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
INTERIM DIVIDEND No. 16 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that ; 
terim dividend of four cents per sha 
Canadian funds has been declared o! 
issued capital stock of Cochenour W 
Gold Mines, Limited (No Personal Liat 
and will be paid on the 29th 4d 
December, 1949, to shareholders of 1 
at the close of business on the 12th « 
December, 1949 
By Order of the Board 
G. M. HUYCK 
Secr+ 


Toronto, Ont., 23rd November, 1949 
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National Round-up 


.<CE EDWARD ISLAND: 
Homing Bacon 


E fifteen years ago, Dominion 
Provincial Department of Agri- 
e officials in Prince Edward 
{ decided that swine should be 
for carcass requirements to 
the bacon market. 
this rebellion against the whims 
ancies of leading show judges, 
official eye-brows were raised 


de the Garden Province and the 


policy got little support. 
t Island pigmen persevered and 
oped an Island strain of York- 
and no other type of pig now 
in Canada’s smallest province. 
g the years of waiting for the 
ff, they established and main- 
4 their own standards through 
ithetic judges at the Maritime 
yut four years ago, calls began 
me in from the mainland for 


d breeding stock. This year, seven 


ids and many lesser shipments 
been sent to almost every prov- 
in Canada and every northern 
is far west as Colorado. 
test statistics show that Island 
topped the commercial market 
52% of all grade “A” hogs 
htered in Canada. The Island 
ntage increased by 15% in the 
eight years while the overall Ca- 
n percentage remained the same. 
er 50% of all sows in Canada 
tving for Advanced Registry, 
d on production, maturity and 
ss tests, were Island stock. 
twenty-five years, Island swine 
not been shown at the Royal 
er Fair. This year they brought 
the coveted Brethour Trophy 
he best side of Wiltshire bacon 
Fair. 


V,FOUNDLAND: 


Exodus 
I Newfoundland became a 
of the Dominion many of 


itizens have left the province for 
nainland or the United States. 
started off as soon as they knew 
the island was slated for mem- 
ip in the Canadian union; others 
ot leave until they were forced 
rcumstances to look for work in 


‘ther provinces or across the bor- 


\ total of 604 Newfoundlanders 
ved visas to enter the United 
during the year ending Septem- 
). 1949, the United States Con- 

office in St. John’s has dis- 
{. This was slightly less than the 
sus year. On the other hand, 
ird bound ships and trains have 


Gs 


been taking increasingly larger num- 
bers of Newfoundlanders and their 
families to Canada and some of these 
undoubtedly have crossed into the 
U.S. after making visa plans on the 
mainland. 

Newfoundland can ill afford to lose 
population especially because the 
total in the last census was only 320,- 
000. But because of a poor fishery in 
certain localities, the closing down of 
some local secondary industries and 
other causes. people are seeking a new 
life elsewhere. Newfoundland, it is 
said there, if fairly well industrial- 
ized, could support a population of 
several millions. Whether or not main- 
land manufacturers will try their 
hand at establishing factories in the 
new province only time will tell. 
When the Labrador iron mines go into 
full production it is anticipated that 
there will be a labor shortage. 


NOVA SCOTIA: 
No Sail 


IT WAS Port of Halifax Week and 
with it a big marine and industrial 
exhibition to promote shipping at this 
year-round port. 

But despite the long-range publi- 
city, the months of planning and the 
success of the fair, the port, like other 
Canadian ports, wasn’t getting the 
business it would have liked. 

[he port was in the throes of an 
pe oS 


+ 


: es 
eS 


aS 
eT 
ee] 





adverse Canadian shipping condition 
which appeared to present problems 
too big for one individual, club or 
association to solve. 

To promote interest in Port of Hali- 
fax Week, authorities announced the 
awarding of a plaque to the first 
ocean-going vessel to arrive either to 
load or discharge cargo. 

The Winter shipping season was of- 
ficially open three days and still no 
ship eligible to claim the award. Then 
shortly before noon on the fourth day 
of the week, the United States pas- 
senger-freighter Steel Designer took 
her pilot off Chebucto Head in Hali- 
fax Harbor. 

Directors of the Port of Halifax 
Club welcomed the freighter with 
open arms. She was in from the Far 
East with rubber and tea. They had 
luncheon with the captain and offi- 
cers aboard ship and presented the 
plaque to the ship and a new hat to 
Capt. L. E. Walters, skipper of the 
ship, who hails from Tampa, Fla. 


NEW BRUNSWICK: 
Yipe! 


JOSEPH RAKONEZA of Wood- 
bridge, N.J., hunting in the timber- 
land near the town of Marysville, was 
mystified by the terror-stricken antics 
of deer in that region. A few were 
seen, but they were leaping and run- 
ning so fast it was impossible to get 
a bead on them. Then he heard a 
scream like an hysterical woman. 
Foxes set up an agitated barking, 
crows flew about cawing wildly. As 
they turned to go back to camp, the 
hunter and his guide espied a move- 
ment on a jath to their right—and 
saw, less thai 50 feet away, a tawny- 
colored animal with a long body and 
rope-like tai’, crouching low and star- 
ing balefully at them. It was one of 
New Brunswick’s rarely seen eastern 
panthers—a sub-species of the puma 
which had been thought extinct in 
the province until its distinctive paw- 
prints and tail-drag were discovered in 
the snow two years ago. 

Though unnerved by surprise, the 





—Canadian Army 


BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY. Civilian-soldiers of the 3rd (Reserve) Field Squadron, 
RCE. Ottawa are entertained by the Ontario Hydro at the giant new Des Joachims 
plant under construction. This was to say “thanks” for a Bailey bridge which 
engineers built for the Hydro in Algonquin Park. Powerhouse is in foreground. 
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—Harry Hall in The Telegram, Toronto 


GRIST FOR HIS MILL 


hunter-turned-hunted fired three shots 
at the panther, which sprang away 
into the thickets. Next day he went 
back home to the U.S. 
SASKATCHEWAN: 

Action First 
RENT CONTROL will be taken over 
by the Saskatchewan Government on 
April 1, 1950. Saskatchewan is the 
first province to accept the invita- 
tion of Finance Minister Douglas Ab- 
bott to do so. 

But Premier T. C. Douglas in mak- 
ing ‘he announcement tossed up a 
hurdle which he would like the Fed- 
eral Government to clear before he 
steps into the picture. Douglas wants 
to be assured of the constitutional le- 
gality of the Province’s stepping into 
this field. He raised two specific 
questions. _‘ First, in writing to Mr. 
Abbott, he questioned the Dominion’s 
power to vacate the field of rent con- 
trol to any province which made a 
formal request. 

Saskatchewan law officers, he 
wrote, do not feel that the Dominion 
has the authority to confer legisla- 
tive jurisdiction on one province sim- 
ply by executive action in rescinding 
the regulations and orders respecting 
that province. He asked that the Do- 
minion obtain an opinion from the 
Supreme Court concerning its power 
in this respect. 

Secondly he also observed that so 
long as the Dominion has its pres- 
ent emergency legislation on the stat- 
ute books, any province, or any num- 
ber of provinces less than all of them 
is barred from the field. 


ALBERTA: 
Tenfold Increase 


AT the half-way mark of the current 
fiscal year, the Alberta Government 
had piled up a cash surplus of 
$11,953,431. This time last year, the 
surplus was a mere $1,517,117. 

Most of the money comes from the 
sale of oil and gas leases, which 
totalled $10,233,501 (against only 
$723,852 in the same period of last 
year.) But other revenues are up, 
too. Amusement tax returns were 50 
per cent higher than in the same 
period of 1948, oil and gas fees, ren- 
tals and royalties about three times as 
much, and the Alberta Liquor Con- 
trol Board turned over an extra half- 
million dollars to the treasury. 

The Province made an additional 
$1,000,000 from its tax on retail gaso- 
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une and fue! oil, and about $800,000 
more on car and truck licences. Even 
the Provincial mental hospitals and 
sanatoria showed $100,000 more 
vevenue—which the Treasury lacon- 
ically attributed to “additional patients 
and increased collections.” 

Despite this, Provincial grants to 
schools were down by $540,084 com- 
pared with 1948, although an addi- 
tional $190,150 was spent on the Uni- 
versity of Alberta and nearly $2,000.- 
000 more on highways. 
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MANITOBA: No Excuses 
NOBODY is proud of the fact that 
Manitoba has just beaten one of its 
own records. Already this year traffic 
deaths are above 1948’s all-time high 
of 89. 

Amid all the plans and planning, 
the Provincial safety director points 
out that 40 per cent of motor vehicles 
using Manitoba roads have one or 
more mechanical faults which might 
make them “potential death cars”. 


SHIPMENTS SPEEDED 
EVERYWHERE WITH 


Poday’s life-saving “wonder drugs” 


Nearly nine per cent of the fatal ac- 
cidents are traceable to mechanical 
defects. Glaring headlights, defective 
steering, blowouts, obscured tail-lights 
have all resulted in accidents in which 
individuals were killed. 

The figures on the percentage of 
cars operating with potentially “lethal” 
mechanical faults were obtained from 
safety lane tests conducted throughout 
the province. The actual figure may 
be higher, because generally only the 
best cars travel in the safety lanes. 


penicillin and streptomyein 


are speeded by air when they're wanted, where they're wanted 


—to Britain and the Continent 


to South 


Africa and South 


America and the rest of the world. Use of Aireargo by Merck & 


Co. Limited, has meant that hospitals and institutions overseas 
can now always count on an immediate source of supply. At the 
same time, consignor is assured of having his product readily 
available in the important markets of the world. 


Whether you deal in perishable or seasonable goods, in 


fashions, in pharmaceuticals, or any one of a dozen other lines, 


\ireargo will help to speed your shipments, widen vour markets, 


simplify vour packaging. 


NEW LOW RATES NOW IN EFFECT 


Passenger Services throughout Canada, Transcontinental, 
Gateway-services to the U.S., Trans-Atlantic to Britain and Ireland, 
Bermuda, Caribbean. Fly “The Maple Leaf Route” with ICA. 


TRANS - CANADA 


INTERNATIONAL @ TRANS-ATLANTIC @ TRANSCONTINENTAL 











QUEBEC: 
Loud Cheers 


THERE WAS rejoicing in the ship. 
building town of Sorel last week: 'ocaj 
firms had received contracts amount. 
ing $17,000,000 one of them {or g 
$12,000,000 ice-breaker for the } CN 

These contracts, and others which 
local marine firms hope to obtaiy ip 
the near future, will do much to a: ure 
employment for Sorel’s 8,000 wor «ers, 
most of whom had been out of obs 
for lengthy periods during the sim. 
mer. Said J. Edouard Simard, \ ¢e- 
president of Marine Industries Ltd at 
the keel-laying of the ice-break« 

“When this work and other © 5 
struction jobs in this area are in © ||) 
swing there will be no more unemp) v- 
ment in Sorel.” 

Among other jobs slated for S: 
shipyards is the construction 0! «4 
million-dollar canal-sized tanker 
the conversion of former navy land 
craft into self-propelled landing bar¢g 

Mr. Simard also predicted that » 
future the town would get “i 


a 


its f 
share of Government contracts,” a 
statement which drew wild cheers 
from the assembled workers, parti 
larly in view of the fact that Gover 
ment contracts for five sub-chas« 
awarded on Sept. 7 of this year, wi 
to firms outside Sorel. 


ONTARIO: 
Tall Stor 


INFLUX of immigrants into South- 
western Ontario results in some queer 
incidents. Provincial police at Wal- 
laceburg have solved the mystery of 
what happened to four poplar trees 
that disappeared from the land of Mr 
David Benn, of Chatham Gore town 
ship. 

Constable Gear had a bright idea 
He noted that several immigrants fron 
Europe were wearing new wooder 
shoes. He found that a hired man on a 
farm adjoining that of Mr. Benn had 
been supplementing his wages by mak 
ing these shoes. 

And, you guessed it, he was making 
the shoes from Mr. Benn’s poplars 
Recently arrived from Europe, the 
shoemaker had an idea-the trees were 
public property. 


< 





BY FAR the highest speed ever 
tained by a transport aircraft in Nth 
America—more than 500 miles an 
hour at 30,000 feet—is the new rec 
of the Avro Canada Jetliner. The c: 
seen at Malton are: Frank Spink, (on 
Rogers, Bill Baker, Mike Cooper-> |? 
per, Jim Floyd and Mario Pesa ‘0 








THIS CHRISTMAS...GIVE THE GIFT THAT KEEPS ON GIVING! 














THE NEW 


Tne 
RCA Vic FOR 
45 RPM SYSTEM 
Better Music At Less Cost 


lere’s music of almost unbelievable color, depth and clarity . 
mveniences never known before . . . worthwhile savings in 
wer costs and longer record life... and a fresh new charm 
cabinet designs made possible by the more compact, simpler 
erating mechanism of the world’s most dependable changer. 
ou get and give them ALL in a new RCA Victor “45”. See your 
(CA Vietor dealer now ... for Christmas delivery! 


_, GIET FOR THE WHOLE FAMILN 
PRICED WITHIN REACH oF AY* 


RCA VICTOR 9-EY- 


A complete automatic phonograph less 


Plays the new 
45” records 
through 
any radio or 
radio-phonograph 
Automatic 
of course! 


$995 


RCA VICTOR 9-JY 






























- 


> FIRST RECORD AND PLAYER EVER 
DESIGNED TO WORK TOGETHER 





RCA VICTOR 9-Y-5 












The s ‘ el radi 
I e KC A Victor 1. > . - > 
fi tul Ihe RCA Victor 45 rpm System of Recorded 
* lave ive - 3 
tt tention. Gift priced at Musie is not just a new and more convenient 
-aaay = ; ; 5 : 
$99.50 size of record or a new and faster type of player 
RCA VICTOR 9-W-125 (below but an entirely new kind of musical enjoyment | 
Two aut atic players ne for the new : i , . . : 
pm records, one for your 10- and 1 ... the climax of 10 years of RCA Victor re- 
emesis 1 dises, Supe 12-tube radio « z " | 
st wave and FM brequeney search and development. Speed, record size, | 
Modulation reception Rt A Victor's 
pa finest 45" : > vroove size yne- iving are and weigh 
pS gs 8 165.00 wroove size, tone-arm pl Ing are and weight 


are all related to each other to give a quality ol 


musical reproduction never before approached. 


RCA VICTOR 9-W-501 


What a deheht to see der tl 
Cliristmas tree in Kori 
blonde, ma any oor wal 
; ‘ 
‘ 


ful 6-1 


Only a changer especially designed as a 
part of the 45 rpm system will reveal the 


. t 
for radio brilliant 45°" per 


full tonal beauty of the new ‘'45” records 


rmance for recorded st 
$149.50 
“45 Records Cost Less, Last Longer, Store Easier! 





x 










“45°.” cost less than most shellac... only $1.25 for the 
RCA VICTOR 9-W-75 ‘ new Red Seal Records ... only 75¢ for all others. And 
Upper fr . el opens d they last up to 10 times longer . . . store in an ordinary 
reveair out* 
phonograph and highly selectiv bookshelf! 
tandard 
E In walnut or mahogany : } 
$219.00 ahitin 
In limed oak $ ; CANADIAN CHILDREN’S ee 
sy t INTERNATIONAL [a 
. ALL WITH THE FAMOUS ‘ 
OO & x 
ms . WESTERN i] 
f ' v eS 
} 
' 
| 
| 
ARE NON-BREAKAB 
¢ 
A different color for 
every type of music. POPULAR 
ASSICA t 


WORLD LEADER IN RADIO... 
FIRST IN RECORDED MUSIC ... FIRST IN TELEVISION 






' 
POPULAR CLASSICAL ' 


‘ Yhanghat 


Worldly-wise and wise to wear when night lights are bright lights. 


—the spice-and-sparkle perfume. 





Augment your Shanghai Perfume with Bouquet Lentheric, Bath Accessories 


and Sachet in the same tantalizing oriental fragrance 


’ Visit Paris on Fifth Avenue,’ Solon Lenthéric, Fifth Avenue ot Fifty-Third Street ® 1949, Lenthéric, Inc. 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY I ENTHERIC DISTRIBUTORS 








